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Abbreviations 


A accusative case 

A/I ablative/instrumental case 
ADJ adjective 

ADV adverb 

ART article 

Cc common gender 

Cc consonant 

CAUS causative 


CLuwian Cuneiform Luwian 


COLL collective 

DEF definite 

DEM demonstrative 

D/L dative/locative case 
DN deity name 

ERG ergative 

F feminine 

G genitive case 

GA genitival adjective 
GER gerundive 

HLuwian Hieroglyphic Luwian 
IND indefinite 

INF infinitive 

IPV imperative 

M masculine 

MH Middle Hittite 

MP medio-passive voice 
MS Middle (Hittite) Script 
N neuter gender 

N nominative case 

NP noun phrase 

OH Old Hittite 

Os Old (Hittite) Script 
PN personal name 

PL plural 

POP postposition 

POSS possessive pronoun 


PP postpositional phrase 


ABBREVIATIONS XIII 


PPL participle 

PRF perfect 

PRN personal pronoun 
PTC particle 

REL relative pronoun 
SAP speech act participant 
SG singular 

SUP superlative 

TN toponym 

UQ universal quantifier 
Vv vowel 


Transliteration Symbols 


- [*a- initial- a-final (cf. 1.4.1) 

| word divider 

|| line break 

<> emended sign(s) 

logogram markers 

() marker for signs used as determinatives 
uncertain reading or meaning 

[ ] broken sign(s) 

a partly broken sign(s) 


Other Conventions 


In accordance with general practice, logograms are set in capital letters. Logograms 
that have at least an approximate Anatolian reading, such as ARHA, are italicised, 
while the logograms with Latin translations, e.g. REX, are set in roman. In order to 
keep the two distinct, this practice is also adhered to whenever logograms are included 
in a paragraph of English. 

Moreover, logograms in Latin are always uninflected for the reason succinctly put by 
Tag and Weeden (2011: 352 fn. 1): “We are not trying to write Latin here, but to transliter- 
ate hieroglyphs, and have thus intentionally avoided writing the correct Latin forms”. 

Determinatives, i.e. signs that are used as graphemic classifiers, are set in parenthe- 
sis in transliterations and are never glossed. 


XIV ABBREVIATIONS 


Some symbols (mostly word dividers and line breaks) are only fully included in 
numbered examples. They are left out to ease reading when an example is cited in a 
passage of English. 

All HLuwian examples are given in direct transliteration; bound transcription is 
avoided for the most part because it “is at best problematic and at worst misleading” 
(Melchert 2010: 147). 


CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


11 Aims and Scope 


This study is concerned with the morphosyntax of the Hieroglyphic Luwian 
noun phrase. So far, the HLuwian np has garnered little more than passing 
comments from scholars, and the present work is therefore the first detailed 
analysis of the material. The main objective is a systematic account of the dif- 
ferent elements of the NP and how they relate to one another in terms of form 
and function. In particular, the following points will be investigated: 


* (inter-)dependencies of morphology and syntax within the NP 

¢ word order within the NP 

¢ linguistic distributions of morphological markers 

* temporal and geographical distributions of forms and constructions 
* combinability of elements 

* agreement 


Moreover, the structures found in HLuwian are considered against the back- 
drop of its linguistic relatives and neighbours in Anatolia and beyond so as to 
arrive at a more detailed picture of the linguistic features present in that region 
of the Near-East during the first half of the first millennium Bc. Whenever pos- 
sible, the results will also be used to provide clues for dating texts. 

Many of the syntactic features of both HLuwian and its closest relative 
Cuneiform Luwian have already been commented on by various scholars.! 
However, little has been said so far on the function of the variations within 
certain constructions, and it is the aim of the present study to investigate the 
matter further. HLuwian NP syntax will be examined on different levels and, 
besides the basic formal and functional approach, the effects of information 
structuring are taken into account. 

Empirical in nature, the study is based on a corpus that includes most of 
the HLuwian texts found so far (see 1.3 for further details). It is therefore a full, 
systematic and detailed analysis of all available data regarding HLuwian Nps, 
and the resulting picture is not impressionistic, but reflects what is there. Such 
an approach has the advantage of being true to the existing data, but it does 


1 See 1.5 for more details. 
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not necessarily lead to a fully balanced view of the linguistic reality at the time 
HLuwian was spoken, a problem which will be discussed further in 1.3.3. 

As the NP is not a domain with clear delimitations, it is necessary to eluci- 
date what exactly is the focus of the investigation. The core of the NP is well- 
defined, but it becomes fuzzy towards the edges in so far as there is no definite 
end to what can still be considered part of an NP. For one, it intersects with 
other domains, because structures that go clearly beyond a phrasal level can 
still be part of an NP, e.g. relative clauses. Sometimes interrelation with other 
sentential and textual domains is the only means to uncover features that 
remain hidden within the NP proper, but evidently constitute properties of it, 
e.g. number and/or gender, and they come to the fore in verbal or pronominal 
agreement. 

For present purposes, the line of the NP proper is drawn at anything beyond 
appositions. Hence, the aspects focussed on will be the following possible 
adnominal constituents of NPs and their relation to the nouns and to one 
another: determiners, quantifiers, modifiers, and appositions. 

NPs must fulfil a minimal requirement with respect to complexity for analy- 
sis to be possible. Thus, no more than marginal attention is devoted to the sim- 
plest NPs, i.e. single lexical nouns or pro-forms, because they yield little in the 
way of morphosyntactic information in and of themselves without taking into 
consideration the rest of the sentence and/or its context. 

The maximum in terms of complexity in this study is reached by NPs that 
are extended through appositions, and clause-level structures such as relative 
clauses are not investigated. For not only do relative clauses and similar phe- 
nomena merit a study of their own, but the HLuwian relative constructions 
also adhere to the same form as those found in Hittite and Sanskrit. They do 
not constitute subordinate, embedded clauses whose nuclei can be found in 
the matrix sentences to which they belong, but they are correlative diptychs 
instead. In these constructions, the relative clause proper contains both the 
relative pronoun and the nucleus, while the matrix clause relies on an ana- 
phoric linker in the form of a resumptive pronoun. The position of the relative 
pronoun and the order of the clauses in relation to one another can be used 
to distinguish between different semantic types of relative constructions, e.g. 
restrictive vs. attributive, determinate vs. indeterminate or definite vs. indefi- 
nite, as for instance in Hittite (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 423-426). HLuwian 
relative constructions therefore involve two complete clauses and are as such 
beyond the scope of the present investigation. To sum up, the study aims at 
analysing HLuwian NPs that consist of more than a single constituent, but do 
not exceed appositions. 
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The theoretical framework underlying the present work is Dixon’s Basic 
Linguistic Theory approach (2010-2012), which is informal enough to accom- 
modate a modestly attested corpus language such as HLuwian, and still offers 
a large range of descriptive tools including information structure. Two of the 
main assets of Dixon’s theory are that it neither relies on a basic cognitive prem- 
ise such as Universal Grammar, nor does it require far-reaching predictions 
concerning phrase structure. Instead, it allows to assess syntactic structure on 
the surface level, which, in the absence of native speakers, is very valuable. The 
basic theoretical tenet of Dixon’s approach is typological and pattern-based. 

Dixon has compiled the basic linguistic description and analysis devel- 
oped over the centuries into what he describes as “a single cumulative theory’, 
which has withstood the test of time and field work. The array of descriptive 
tools is intended mainly for “description [and] explanation’, whereas its use- 
fulness regarding “prediction [...] and evaluation’ is limited (2010a: xii, 3-4). 
His approach entails regarding grammar “as an integrated system” (Dixon 
2010a: 24) in which changes in one construction, for instance, can result in 
further changes in other places to accommodate the original change. One fun- 
damental aspect of Basic Linguistic Theory is documenting the sheer wealth of 
variation found within different domains such as relative clauses, the expres- 
sion of possession, grammatical number etc. That has the effect of relativis- 
ing grammatical labels, whose precise meaning is different in the context of 
each linguistic system, of course. A case in point is the label gender and its 
frequently used designations masculine, feminine, neuter etc. Gender is tied 
to real-world sex in some languages, but partly or indeed wholly dissociated 
from it in others. Such dissociation can mean that a language has more than 
two genders, and indeed more than three or even four. Hence, a label such as 
noun classes would often be more appropriate, were it not for the languages 
that link grammatical gender to real-world sex and ones that distinguish for 
instance stem classes as well as gender.’ In the interest of keeping terminology 
intelligible and within reasonable bounds and actually providing a basis for 
comparison between languages, it makes sense to resort to the same label for 


2 Dixon’s theory is not always recognised as a theory in its own right, but it is clear that it does 
not actually constitute a theory-free approach to language, because it incorporates aspects 
from several different theories ranging from classical, structuralist and generative gram- 
mar to far more recent theories such as Construction Grammar. See e.g. the discussion in 
Haspelmath (2010: 359-362), although Haspelmath’s pessimistic view is not shared here. 

3 See the introductory discussion in Corbett (1991). 
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“similar phenomena in different languages” while keeping in mind that they do 
not necessarily describe the exact same thing (Dixon 20104: 11). 

In order to illustrate Dixon’s approach, part of one chapter will be show- 
cased here. In chapter 15, Dixon (2010b: 223-247) discusses demonstratives, 
and he sets out by dividing the field into three basic syntactic types: nominal, 
local adverbial, and the rarer verbal demonstratives (pp. 225-231). These types 
are then described from a syntactic point of view and illustrated with appro- 
priate examples from a range of languages so as to show what properties they 
have and how they differ from one another. 

The part on syntax is followed by morphological considerations, in which 
Dixon considers how different languages utilise their inventory of demon- 
stratives (pp. 231-234). He draws on eight different systems, observable in 
eleven different languages, which distribute the syntactic types of pronominal, 
adnominal and adverbial usage across the available forms in a variety of ways. 
While some languages distinguish between each type by adding appropriate 
morphemes to the demonstratives proper, others subsume two types under 
one form or even cover the entire range with a single form. 

In the third part of the section, Dixon turns to the functions of the demon- 
stratives (pp. 234-239). The main functions are identified as deixis for extra- 
and intra-textual reference, which are again explained by examples and—in 
the case of deixis—by diagrams. Further functions of demonstratives are typi- 
cally easing identification, highlighting new information and aiding discourse 
organisation; these are also described and illustrated. 

The final part of the section is devoted to the reference parameters relied 
on by demonstratives (pp. 239-247). Dixon names spatial/temporal location, 
height and stance, and visibility as the main parameters that can be found 
cross-linguistically, and he proceeds to describe them in detail. Languages dif- 
fer in how they organise the deictic field surrounding a speaker, and some use a 
basic distinction of near vs. not near (e.g. English and HLuwian), whereas oth- 
ers have much more fine-grained systems with different grades of proximity 
and/or direction relative to the speaker and even the addressee (e.g. Japanese 
and Swahili). In addition to the three basic parameters, Dixon includes other, 
less widely found ones, citing a handful of examples from different languages 
for illustrating the point. The last aspect that finds mention concerns the gram- 
matical categories that can be expressed on demonstratives besides the ones 
mentioned so far, ie. gender, number, person etc., since at least some of these 
are relevant for anaphoric use. 

This brief description of one section makes it clear that Dixon aims at cover- 
ing the broad range of possible applications an element can have. By including 
functions that are less common in the most well-studied languages, he makes 
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researchers more aware of the wealth of possibilities that has to be consid- 
ered during analysis. At the same time, it is evident that Dixon does not always 
cover the full descriptive range a certain label can have, but the basic premise 
of the undertaking is that all terminology can only ever describe something 
in the context of the language it is applied to. As such, definitions of all labels 
either provide or can be altered to provide enough leeway to subsume related 
phenomena. 

The terminology used by Dixon belongs to the common linguistic stock, 
see his chapter on terminology (Dixon 2010a: 214-241). The analyses in the 
present study hence rely on labels and concepts that constitute the basis of 
many syntactic theories, both functional and formal, and should as such be 
accessible to most linguists. For instance, the label noun phrase (NP) is used 
and understood to describe “a core or peripheral argument slot in clause struc- 
ture [...that] can consist of just a noun, or have a noun as head, accompa- 
nied by a number of modifiers” (Dixon 2010a: 106). The definition tallies with 
what can be found in other approaches to grammar and therefore constitutes 
common ground for linguists. Structure and order of the basic constituents 
of the NP make up the main points of the syntactic analysis, and they are 
considered to be ordered hierarchically. Similarly, the notion of headedness 
is not disputed, and schematic representations of syntactic structures are 
given in immediate-constituent (1c) fashion unless a simple linearisation 
suffices. 

The present study is organised in six chapters. The first chapter provides an 
introduction, which has so far covered stating the focal points of the investiga- 
tion and the basic research questions in addition to the theoretical framework. 
In the remainder of the chapter, several important matters concerning Luwian 
will be addressed, i.e. regional and linguistic history, the nature of the corpus 
and methodology as well as the writing system. Understanding of this system 
is instrumental in interpreting the numerous HLuwian examples provided in 
subsequent sections and chapters, in order to appreciate their possibilities and 
limitations. The chapter concludes with an overview of HLuwian grammatical 
features and the NP in particular. 

After the introductory chapter, the main body of the investigation begins, 
organised in separate chapters. Each chapter deals with a different part of the 
np, adhering—when possible—to a basic structure in which an introduction 
is followed by an analysis of the forms and their use, and after that, word order 
among the elements of the NP is considered. The main points and the results 
of the analyses are summarised at the end of each chapter. 

The main chapters are arranged in the order in which the different constitu- 
ents usually occur within the HLuwian Np. Among these, the starting point is 
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determination in chapter 2, which is concerned with the role of the HLuwian 
demonstratives besides matters of definiteness and deixis. 

Quantification will be addressed in chapter 3. The discussion of the topic is 
split into non-numerical quantifiers, which are dealt with first, and adnominal 
numerals. The latter in particular are well-represented in the data and afford 
a detailed picture of the HLuwian treatment of arithmetic and grammatical 
number in NPs. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the complex topic of modification in the more nar- 
row sense (see e.g. Dixon 2010a: 106-108), i.e. excluding the already discussed 
quantifiers, but including possession. Modification is the area with the largest 
amount of data by far in the HLuwian corpus, and that facilitates a rather more 
fine-grained picture in some respects. After a first section on non-possessive 
modifiers, the investigation delves into possession and, more broadly, rela- 
tional dependencies, covering both lexical as well as pronominal possessors 
and their complex relationship with the nouns they modify. 

The final part within the main body of the study is chapter 5, which focusses 
on appositions. While many grammatical studies of other languages neglect to 
treat this matter in depth and frequently even omit it completely, appositions 
are so frequent in the HLuwian data that they must be dealt with when inves- 
tigating the NP. 

The study concludes with chapter 6. It provides a summary of the main 
findings, re-addressing the research questions, and then puts the results into a 
broader typological context. 


1.2 History 


This section will provide a brief overview of Anatolian history with a focus on 
the time during which the HLuwian inscriptions were created. A subsection is 
devoted to aspects of the linguistic history of Luwian.* 

It has long been assumed that the IE languages of Asia Minor are not 
native to that part of the world, and recent (re-)evaluation of the evidence 
has bolstered that view.° Still, it remains largely unclear at which point in time 


4 Formore detailed accounts with focus on various aspects such as language, history and socio- 
economics see e.g. Bryce (2003), Melchert (2003b), Giusfredi (2010), Yakubovich (2010b) as 
well as the contributions on Luwian in Steadman and McMahon (2011). 

5 The origin of the Anatolians is closely connected to the so-called homeland discussion, 
which is concerned with the geographical roots of PIE. See e.g. the proceedings from the 
Arbeitstagung of the Society for Indo-European Studies in Wiirzburg 2009 (Hettrich and 
Ziegler 2012) for studies from linguistics, archaeology and genetics concerning that matter. 
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IE speakers arrived in Asia Minor; early arrivals around 6000 Bc have been 
proposed as well as considerably later ones around 3000 BC, i.e. at the begin- 
ning of the Early Bronze Age.® Documents from the Old Assyrian trade col- 
ony Kanes (modern Kiiltepe) in Anatolia attest to their presence towards the 
end of the third millennium Bc because they leave no doubt that Asia Minor 
was inhabited by speakers of at least three Anatolian languages by that time, 
namely Hittite, Palaic and Luwian. Hittite dominated in northern Central 
Anatolia, first with its centre south of the Halys river (modern Kizil Irmak) in 
Ne§a, established as the Old Assyrian trade post Kane$, and then considerably 
more to the north after relocation to HattuSa (modern Bogazkale). The region 
to the north-west of the Hittite area was populated by speakers of Palaic (Bryce 
2003: 27). Hittite records, of which the earliest date to the seventeenth cen- 
tury BC, bear witness to well-established culture and trade relations with their 
neighbours (see e.g. Beckman 2011: 523). 

Even though there are no such early records for Luwian, speakers of that 
language are presumed to have settled widely throughout Anatolia because 
they receive mention in a number of Hittite documents, including the laws 
found in HattuSa and tablets from Nea. Bryce (2003: 27-28) hypothesises that 
the Luwians settled in western Anatolia, spreading south and east from there, 
but Yakubovich (2010b: 3-4) has recently challenged this view and argues 
that, in the absence of archaeological evidence to the contrary, such a large- 
scale migration cannot be assumed. Yakubovich then sets out to demonstrate, 
mainly on linguistic grounds, that the Luwians must have lived in close contact 
with the Hittites in Central Anatolia, facilitating the extensive language con- 
tact visible in the written sources. 

Excavation of the HattuSa archives also brought to light a number of cunei- 
form texts and text passages written in Luwian, which date to MH and NH peri- 
ods (based on palaeography) and are religious in nature. Some of these texts 
originate from Kizzuwatna in the south-west and display a number of Hurrian 
features from that region, whereas others are linked to the so-called Lower 
Land in the south (Yakubovich 2oua: 539-540). Also, the Arzawa letters from 
western Anatolia give evidence of Luwian names in that region, along with 
several hieroglyphic inscriptions, notably the one at the important Karabel 
pass dating to the second millennium (see Hawkins 1998: esp. 20-21).” 

The last documents written in Hittite stem from the early years of the 
twelfth century Bc during the reign of Suppiluliuma II, and there are no 


6 See Melchert (2003b: 23-26) and more recently Melchert (20a: 705-706) for a critical assess- 
ment of the major theories put forward so far. 

7 Foranew assessment of what the inscriptions in western Anatolia may or may not prove, see 
Oreshko (2013). 
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further records saying whether his son was able to succeed him or not. It is 
still not clear how and why the Hittite Empire disappeared from the landscape 
of power, but it is likely that instead of a single cause, a conglomeration of 
several developments factor in its demise. The texts bear witness to consider- 
able political strife within the empire because of earlier usurpation. Growing 
differences between the Hittite core area and the vassal states in the south 
(Tarhuntassa)® and south-east (Karkami8) are assumed to have played a cen- 
tral role along with a prolonged food shortage. HattuSa fell victim to destruc- 
tion by fire, but archaeological evidence suggests that the acropolis had no 
longer been serving its former function as the centre of power for a number of 
years at that point (see e.g. Klengel 1998: 309-315). 

After a brief period about which little is known due to a lack of texts, the 
former Hittite vassal states Tarhuntassa and Karkamis (near modern Jarabulus 
in Syria) emerged as new regional centres of power. In the oldest hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, the rulers still use the titles commonly found in the Hittite Empire, 
suggesting a certain degree of continuity despite the rather abrupt way in which 
the empire vanished (Klengel 1998: 319). However, Giusfredi (2010: 32) empha- 
sises that the new states should not be seen as remains of the old empire, but 
rather as outcomes of adapting to new circumstances. The language of these 
Neo-Hittite states was Luwian,? but the people themselves are usually called 
Hittites in sources from neighbouring peoples (see e.g. Yakubovich 20114: 537). 

The age of the Neo-Hittite states is marked by the lack of a large central 
power with a continuous hold over the region. The kingdom coming closest 
to achieving such a status is that of Karkami, which ruled a considerable por- 
tion of northern Syria from the mid-tenth to the early ninth centuries. During 
the ninth century, various smaller states with differing levels of influence and 
power rose to the fore (Giusfredi 2010: 44). 

The smaller states’ representative language of choice was Hieroglyphic 
Luwian, and documents from daily life such as the assur letters prove that the 
language was not limited to representation. Still, Yakubovich (20a: 537-538) 
emphasises rightly that this does not necessarily mean that speakers of Luwian 
dominated each and every one of the Neo-Hittite states. Recent reinterpreta- 
tions of earlier finds (Hawkins 2009) actually suggest that at least some states 


8 The precise location of that city remains unknown, but several suggestions have been put 
forward, e.g. in the Konya plain, which are discussed by Hawkins (1995b: 50-57, 61-65) in the 
context of the sUpBuRc inscription. 

9 More specifically the Luwian that had been spoken in the Hittite Empire, rather than the 
variety spoken in Kizzuwatna, which had vanished by then (Yakubovich 2o010b: 71-73). 
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may have employed Luwian for administrative purposes and perhaps not 
much else. 

During the ninth century Bc, the Neo-Assyrian rulers commanded tribute 
payments from many of the smaller states according to Giusfredi (2010: 53-54), 
without actually having ruling powers over them. It was only later under 
Sargon II during the late eighth century Bc that the Neo-Assyrians managed 
to turn most of the Neo-Hittite states into Assyrian provinces, and they dis- 
appeared from the political landscape at the end of the eighth century Bc 
(Giusfredi 2010: 6-62). 

In the seventh century Bc, Luwian was finally abandoned, at least for writ- 
ing, because the Neo-Hittite states crumbled due to Neo-Assyrian expansion 
and plundering by the Cimmerians. Luwian names continued to be used for 
much longer, and Yakubovich (201: 539) therefore assumes that Luwian as 
a language only vanished later when the Eastern Mediterranean underwent 
Hellenisation.!° 


1.2.1. Linguistic History 

HLuwian belongs to the Anatolian branch of the IE languages. The Anatolian 
languages all derive from a common ancestor, usually termed Common or 
Proto-Anatolian, and the languages of the branch are Hittite, Luwian, Lydian, 
Lycian A and B (Milyan), Palaic, Carian, Pisidian and Sidetic. Of these, Hittite 
is the earliest and most well-attested; all the other languages are transmitted 
in much smaller corpora. While there are still enough Luwian texts to facilitate 
a largely complete description of its inflectional morphology and basic word 
order, such is not the case either for Lydian or for the two varieties of Lycian, 
and the descriptions of Carian and Palaic suffer even more from a lack of mate- 
rial. Attestation of Pisidian and Sidetic is so fragmentary that very little can be 
said about them at all (see e.g. Melchert 2003b: 10). 

The general linguistic situation of Anatolia and the stratification of that 
branch of the IE languages has seen considerable debate ever since other 
Anatolian languages besides Hittite have been understood to a sufficient 
degree. The latest proposal comes from Rieken (forthcoming), and a stringent 
reevaluation of the isoglosses and isomorphisms between the different lan- 
guages leads her to propose the following family tree for the Anatolian branch: 


1o —- Fora detailed account of the Neo-Hittite states and their rulers see the historical intro- 
ductions to the texts in Hawkins (2000) and the briefer and somewhat different account 
in Giusfredi (2010: 44-63). 

11 Anin-depth discussion of the isoglosses and isomorphisms is provided by Rieken (forth- 
coming) and in the introductory part of Rieken (2012). 
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PIE 
Common Anatolian 
ae ee, 
Hittite Luwic Palaic 
Carian Proto-Luwian Lydian Proto-Lycian 
a /\ 
CLuwian  HLuwian Lycian A Lycian B 


FIGURE 1.1 Family tree of the Anatolian branch (after Rieken 2012; forthcoming) 


Luwian is recorded in two different writing systems (see 1.4), which also encode 
different varieties, most commonly called Hieroglyphic Luwian and Cuneiform 
Luwian. Even though the respective labels are due to the nature of the respec- 
tive script, it has been clear for a long time that HLuwian and CLuwian also 
represent two different manifestations of the same language for the most 
part. However, while HLuwian is reasonably homogeneous in linguistic terms, 
CLuwian is not, and the cuneiform script was evidently used to write down 
different varieties of Luwian during the time of the Hittite Empire (see e.g. 
Melchert 2003a: 172-173). Attestation of CLuwian (approx. 16th to 13th c. BC) 
falls into the Anatolian Bronze Age and therefore precedes that of mainly 
Iron Age HLuwian (approx. 13th to 8th or 7th c. Bc), but the differences that 
exist between the two idioms speak strongly against interpreting CLuwian as 
the forerunner of HLuwian, because the later attested variety is, among other 
things, actually more conservative in some respects. Instead, CLuwian and 
HLuwian represent two different dialects (see e.g. Starke 1990: 1-2; Melchert 
2003a: 171-172) that share many features, but are also distinct in a number of 
cases.!* One of the major differences between the two varieties of Luwian is 
that CLuwian has lost the genitive from the nominal paradigms and instead 
employs genitival adjectives for marking possessors and more generally rela- 
tional dependants. HLuwian also makes frequent use of the genitival adjec- 
tives, but it still has a genitive as well and, contrary to CLuwian,'’ does not have 
any means of distinguishing number in either genitive or genitival adjective. 


12 See esp. the grammatical description of CLuwian and HLuwian side by side in Melchert 
(20038a). 

13. CLuwian has developed the complex marker -assanz- for genitival adjectives with plural 
referents, see Melchert (20004). 
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On the basis of these and other differences, Yakubovich (2010b: esp. 50-53, 
272-285) has recently proposed a new interpretation of the Luwian evidence. 
He suggests the following development, including a relabelling of the varieties: 


Common Luwian 


a 


Kizzuwatna Luwian Empire Luwian 





Iron Age Luwian 


FIGURE 1.2 Filiation of the Luwian varieties (after Yakubovich 2o10b: 69) 


Kizzuwatna Luwian and Empire Luwian are both written in cuneiform, 
whereas Iron Age Luwian is written in hieroglyphs. Yakubovich hypothesises 
that the changes shown by some of the earlier-attested Luwian texts written 
in cuneiform are due to language contact. In a detailed discussion about the 
sociolinguistic circumstances, he puts forward the theory that one variety of 
Luwian arose in Kizzuwatna in the first half of the second millennium Bc 
when speakers of Hurrian switched to Luwian and transferred some Hurrian 
features to their new language. Luwian had been present in that area from at 
least the seventeenth century BC (possibly earlier) and gained a linguistically 
dominant position by the middle of the second millennium (Melchert 2003b: 
12; Rieken 2006; Yakubovich 2010b: 284). 

In Yakubovich’s terms, many of the Luwian texts written in cuneiform, i.e. in 
particular the Luwian rituals in the Kizzuwatna tradition found in the Hattusa 
archives, belong to a Luwian dialect that arose because of the Hurrian sub- 
strate impressed on it by many of its speakers in that area; hence the label 
Kizzuwatna Luwian (Yakubovich 2010b: 17). This was not the only variety of 
Luwian that existed at the time, however. While the Hittite Empire still existed, 
the Luwian spoken in its heartland had not undergone the changes seen in 
Kizzuwatna, and it is therefore labelled Empire Luwian. Empire Luwian was 
recorded only infrequently, often in the form of so-called Glossenkeilw6rter, i.e. 
mostly single words with one or two cuneiform wedges in front marking them 
as different from the rest of the surrounding (Hittite) text.14 Luwian words and 
even sentences are also present in many ritual, festival and also incantation 


14 However, not all Glossenkeilwérter are in fact Luwian, and at the same time, not all Luwian 
loans are marked with Glossenkeile in Hittite; see Melchert (2005) for a systematic and 
critical account. 
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texts already from the OH and MH periods. Their descriptive parts are kept in 
Hittite, but the spells and incantations to be uttered by the ritual performer 
etc. are in Luwian, besides Palaic and others (see e.g. Yakubovich 2010b: 20-21). 
Towards the end of the Hittite Empire in the thirteenth century, Luwian was 
also used for monumental inscriptions on stone, and these were done in hiero- 
glyphs instead of cuneiform. What emerges later as Iron Age Luwian continues 
the Empire Luwian variety (Yakubovich 2o10b: 22). 

From the MH period onwards, Empire Luwian exacts increasing influence 
on Hittite.!5 Some scholars have gone so far as to claim that Hittite was more 
or less reduced to chancellery use, whereas Luwian was the spoken language 
and dominant for the large majority of the population (see already Rosenkranz 
1938: 281-282). Yakubovich (2010b: ch. 5) argues for the existence of wide- 
spread Hittite-Luwian bilingualism in the New Hittite period, with increasing 
dominance of Luwian over time. 

After the fall of the Hittite Empire, the practice of writing Hittite in cunei- 
form was abandoned, and Luwian became the dominant language also for 
writing in south-east Anatolia for approx. 500 years. Scribes in the Neo-Hittite 
states relied solely on the hieroglyphic script already found in the late Empire 
period inscriptions. Despite being attested over more than half a millennium 
and across a vast area, HLuwian shows relatively few changes during that time, 
and the dialectal differences are minimal (Melchert 2003: 172). The most 
noticeable change is the rhotacism!® of intervocalic /d/ (Morpurgo Davies 
1982/83: 246-250), proved by many instances of <ra/i> where mainly <ta> 
would be expected. While this feature is particularly prominent in late texts as 
Morpurgo Davies points out, Melchert (2003a: 172) notes that it is neither lim- 
ited to that time, but sometimes occurs in much earlier texts, and “nor are later 
texts consistent in their use of rhotacized forms”. Instead, alternation between 
the different signs is frequent with ensuing hypercorrections, which is a strong 
point in favour of the change being linguistically real. 

The map in figure 1.3 provides an overview of where HLuwian inscriptions 
have been found so far. The sites date to different periods (empire, transitional 
and post-empire, ie. Iron Age), which are distinguished by the use of different 
symbols on the map. 

Inscriptions from Hittite Empire times can be found in Central Anatolia as 
well as in the western parts of Asia Minor, whereas later inscriptions cluster in 


15 This linguistic fact has caused considerable scholarly discussion, more recent contri- 
butions are Rieken (1994), Melchert (2003b), Rieken (2006), van den Hout (2007), and 
Yakubovich (2010b). 

16 The phenomenon was first described by Meriggi (1951: 36-39). 
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the south-east and stretch as far as northern Syria. Some texts have been found 
in far-removed locations, notably Assur and Babylon. However, since they are 
believed to have been moved there rather than originated in those places, they 
are not shown here.!” 

As the texts written in hieroglyphs all show the Iron Age variety of Luwian, 
this study will continue to call Iron Age Luwian by its far more common name 
HLuwian. In the same vein, the Luwian varieties of the second millennium BC 
will be called CLuwian unless a differentiation between the two varieties, i.e. 
the one from the Hittite heartland and the one from Kizzuwatna, is warranted. 


1.3 The Corpus 


The corpus this study is based on includes nearly all texts published in the 
Corpus of Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions (Hawkins 2000) as well as texts pub- 
lished subsequently by various scholars. The main focus of the study lies on the 
NP in prose texts, and thus most of the seals and bullae inscribed in Luwian 
hieroglyphs are not included in the corpus because they yield mainly PNs and 
titles and little else. This brings the corpus to approx. 270 different texts, rang- 
ing in length from one sentence to longer texts, and comprising about 7,000 
words in total. 

This section will address the various attributes of the texts one after the 
other, starting with the text genres found in the corpus. 


1.3.1 Texts 

The previous section has already hinted at the types of genres the corpus holds. 
In his text-based assessment of Neo-Hittite economics, Giusfredi (2010: 23-24) 
provides a basic typology of HLuwian texts based on their content and the 
social standing of their authors. Present purposes call for a slightly different 
approach, and the following taxonomy is mainly based on the structure of the 
texts so as to give an impression of what kind of linguistic phenomena can be 
expected in what part of what kind of text. 


17 The texts found in Assur are letters written on lead strips (Assur letters a—g), but it is not 
clear how, why and when they were brought to Assur. A mention of Karkamis “suggests 
a connection with’ that city (letter a §6), but nothing more substantial is known about 
their origin (Hawkins 2000: 533-534). 
The inscriptions found in Babylon (BABYLON 1, 2 and 3) are linked to the temple of the 
storm-god of Aleppo and presumed to have come to Babylon as booty in the wake of a 
military campaign (Hawkins 2000: 391 with references). 
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Asis often the case in corpus languages, the available material does not make 
for a balanced corpus, failing to strike an equilibrium between different genres 
as well as written and spoken sources. Instead, the scales are frequently tipped 
in favour of one genre, as for instance towards ritual descriptions in Hittite, 
economic records in Mycenaean, religious texts in Avestan etc. In HLuwian, it 
is the genre of the memorial texts that makes up for most of the corpus, and it 
can be subdivided into three basic types: representational heroic, commemo- 
rative and dedicatory. In addition to this dominating genre and its subtypes, 
the corpus also includes texts from other genres, namely contracts, letters 
and lists. In the following, the different genres and subtypes will be described 
briefly, starting with the dominant genre. 

Most of the stone inscriptions have a representative function and conform 
to the type of heroic text detailing the illustrious lineage and great achieve- 
ments of the proprietor. The typical structure for longer texts of this kind, when 
fully preserved, is such that the proprietor as the speaker provides information 
on his social standing in the introduction, which comprises a full account of 
his titles, if any, as well as parts of his genealogy or relation to a higher-standing 
person. This is followed by the main body of the text, often quite narrative in 
style, but varying in content. Some texts recount events from the speaker's life, 
often military conquests, usually with paying tribute to the deity or deities the 
speaker considers himself indebted to for good fortune. Other texts deal with 
the founding of new settlements or construction of temples for various deities 
or statues of gods as well as details on sacrifices to be made at these places of 
worship. Often, such texts end with a curse formula, threatening those who 
harm or destroy what the speakers have (had) built with severe punishments 
to be brought on by one or more gods.!® 

A similar type of text is commemorative, composed after the death of the 
person for whom the inscription is made. The content of commemorative 
inscriptions is very similar to what is found in the representational heroic type, 
except that they also include the name of the person who commissioned the 
text and who is sometimes the speaker. This type is considerably less frequent 
than the heroic type. 

Somewhat different, though still part of the memorial genre, are dedi- 
catory texts, which are usually found on statues of deities or together with 
reliefs depicting people and/or gods. These texts mostly begin with naming 
the depicted person in the form of presentative copular sentences, followed by 
details about who had the statue or relief commissioned and, if it is for a deity, 
instructions for regular sacrifices. There are more prosaic dedications besides, 


18 A typical example for this type of text is e.g. KARKAMIS A 11b+c. 
1g Cf. e.g. KARKAMIS A 4b and KULULU 4 for this type. 
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such as that of a millstone from Iskenderun, which also contains details of the 
purchase. Similar to the other types in the genre, dedicatory texts often end in 
a curse formula for protecting the statues or reliefs.7° 

Besides the memorial texts, there is the genre of contracts. Even though 
these are far less frequent than the types discussed so far, they are understood 
well in general, because they incorporate characteristics of the memorial 
genre. Thus they often begin with the sort of presentative sentence type found 
in the dedicatory texts with mention of the type of transaction as well as brief 
affiliations of the contractual parties. A narrative part then relates the circum- 
stances of the transaction, and the ending consists of a curse formula against 
anyone violating the contract.! 

The genre of the letters makes up for but a small part of the corpus, and in 
contrast to the inscriptions, the letters are written on lead instead of stone. 
Since this type of text involves two saps, the HLuwian letters record the gram- 
matical encoding of the second person in addition to the first and third per- 
sons so well-attested in the other genres. The letters always begin with a brief 
introductory passage, followed by the main body of the text; there is no evi- 
dence for a formalised ending. The language of this genre differs considerably 
from that of the inscriptions, and besides several unknown words in every 
letter, usage of idioms is frequent and has so far posed serious difficulties for 
understanding the contents. 

Besides these genres, the corpus includes several examples of lists, which 
are written on lead strips again rather than stone. It is not wholly clear what 
these lists actually record, although Giusfredi (2010: 185-208) makes a convinc- 
ing argument for KULULU lead strips 1 and 2 detailing allotments of various 
commodities to the people named, while lead strip 3 appears to be part of a 
data set collected during a census. Lead fragments 1 and 3, however, remain 
largely unclear as to the kind of action—if any—they record. 

The types of texts found in the corpus have a direct impact on the investiga- 
tion of HLuwian in general, and on the topics dealt with in the present study. 
Due to the overwhelming prevalence of memorial texts and their genealogies, 
the topic of possession features very largely in the data and hence in the analy- 
sis. Modification by non-possessive adjectives, on the other hand, receives 
much less attention, simply because comparatively few pertinent data are 
available in the corpus. Likewise, an investigation into word order in the NP is 
a fruitful enterprise, but any study looking at the word order of interrogatives, 


20  Anexample of this type is e.g. MEHARDE, which probably belongs with the commemora- 
tive funerary inscription SHEIZAR (Hawkins 2000: 416). 
21 KARKAMIS A 4a and TUNP 1 are typical examples of this genre. 
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for instance, is forced to rely on a handful of ill-understood sentences, not all 
of which may actually be genuine questions. 


1.3.2 Origin of the Texts 

Temporally, the texts in the corpus span approx. 600 years, starting around the 
final stages of the Hittite Empire in the thirteenth century Bc. The temporal 
distribution of the texts is far from even, however, and the bulk of the material 
dates to the Anatolian Iron Age, ie. the first half of the first millennium Bc. 
Older inscriptions such as the EMiRGaAzi altars and YALBURT (both 13th 
century BC) are much less numerous and also yield less morphosyntactic 
information as they rely heavily on logograms and few syllabic signs (see also 
Hawkins 2000: 17). 

Geographically, the HLuwian texts originate from over a hundred differ- 
ent sites, and some of them can still be found im situ.?* The area of attestation 
spans what is today south-east Turkey and northern Syria, and a few texts were 
even discovered in other areas, e.g. Babylon. Again, the texts are very unevenly 
distributed, and at one end of the scale, sites such as Karkami8, Tell Ahmar and 
Hama yield up to several dozen texts due to their status as centres of power. 
Other sites offer but one or two, often short inscriptions such as Egrikoy and 
Restan. Older texts, especially those from the second millennium Bc, nearly all 
go back to locations in Anatolia, whereas most texts originating from modern 
Syria date to later stages of the HLuwian era.?3 


1.3.3 Methodology 
Two different points will be addressed in this section, one being the technical 
side of the corpus described above, which will be dealt with first. The other 
point concerns the opportunities and limitations a corpus of this size presents. 
The present study is based on a digitised version of The Corpus of 
Hieroglyphic Luwian Inscriptions (Hawkins 2000) and other publications of 
HLuwian material.24 The database is XML-based and runs on Java, and it was 
designed and programmed by Jiirgen Lorenz specifically for work on languages 
of the Ancient Near-East.?° As such, searches rely on sign numbers, not values, 


22 See the descriptions of the texts by their editors. 

23 For an overview besides the map provided on p. 14 see also the various maps in Melchert 
(2003¢). 

24 I would like to thank Elisabeth Rieken (Marburg) for making this corpus available to me. 

25 Iam deeply indebted to Jiirgen Lorenz (Marburg) for providing me with various versions 
of his database and for his on-going technical support, above all adding new functions as 
per my requests. 
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and parameters are not sensitive to the typical diacritics used in transcriptions 
to indicate the condition of the signs on the medium etc. 

The HLuwian corpus contains about 7,000 words in total, ie. it falls into 
the category of the smaller corpora even among the ancient IE languages, 
although Luwian is the second-best attested language of the Anatolian branch 
after Hittite. The size of the corpus is an asset and a handicap at the same time, 
as will become clear presently. 

The advantages of a small corpus are twofold. For one, a study of a limited 
amount of data can actually be comprehensive for the language as it has been 
transmitted, because everything can and indeed must be taken into account. 
For another, it is possible to study in detail all the data relevant for a given 
topic, rather than rely on selections of examples, however randomly these 
may be chosen. In addition to that, the HLuwian corpus in particular has the 
advantage of covering only a small range of genres. While the limited range of 
genres stands in the way of gaining a fuller and truer picture of the language as 
a whole, the large amount of memorial texts at least provides modern scholars 
with the opportunity to gain a good understanding of that genre. 

However, the small size of the corpus also acts as a disadvantage in sev- 
eral ways, the most obvious of which is the frequent lack of statistical validity. 
Many phenomena, be they constructions or single words or forms are attested 
only a handful of times, and those results must hence be taken with a grain 
of salt. Frequently, distributional patterns rely on small samples and yield no 
statistically relevant results. It cannot be ruled out, for instance, that distribu- 
tions of 20 positive against 10 negative cases are due to chance. Even a com- 
plete lack of counter-evidence for a given phenomenon often does not provide 
the level of relative certainty in a small corpus that one is used to from better 
attested languages, because ten positive tokens against no negative ones are 
simply no match for 1,000 or 10,000 to none. 

Low numbers of attestation not only mean that the resulting patterns are 
tentative, but they also impair the understanding of the language as such. 
Thus, some constructions in HLuwian are so rare in the data that it is difficult 
to judge their grammaticality and acceptability.”® 

In addition to statistical uncertainty, the available data often grant but an 
incomplete view of a studied structure because it is quite likely that some phe- 
nomena simply go unattested altogether in the HLuwian corpus. Sometimes 
this may be due to them being linguistically more marginal, but the genres 
found in the corpus also play a large role. A case in point is solid proof of the 
typical gradation found in adjectives. While Yakubovich (2013c) has recently 
demonstrated that there may be a few superlative forms in the HLuwian texts, 


26 Even Latin faces these challenges from time to time, see Gianollo (2006: 143-144). 
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evidence for the comparative is much more doubtful (pace Yakubovich 2013¢: 
160) in the corpus, even though the language can reasonably be supposed to 
have had the means to grade adjectives fully. Moreover, the genres dominating 
the corpus mean that certain parts of the lexicon are well-attested, while other 
parts see very little use as evidenced by the many hapax legomena, and some go 
unattested or undiscovered altogether, e.g. colour adjectives. The same is true 
for morphology and syntax. Bakker (2009: 37) very rightly observes that “the 
statistical outcome of research on word order in the NP is so strongly deter- 
mined by the selection of the data that one should be very cautious” regard- 
ing over-application and over-comparison of the results. This is a problem all 
corpus work encounters. Small corpora often include only few genres, and they 
are not representative of the language as a whole. Work with large corpora, on 
the other hand, frequently relies on a random selection of examples, which 
can result in a picture that is vastly different from the one that arises when all 
data are considered.?’ 

Another point that needs to be addressed is the linguistic quality of the 
data. A corpus such as the HLuwian one is not directly comparable to large, 
often balanced corpora of modern languages, such as the British National 
Corpus or the COBUILD Corpus of English or indeed the numerous internet 
corpora that have sprung up over the last few years. Many of these corpora 
comprise records of both spoken and written language from a great number 
of sources in an attempt to cover all varieties, registers and styles that are part 
of the language in question. That means they contain significant numbers of 
grammatically questionable or actually wrong sentences, utterances that are 
at best partly acceptable or not at all, or strings that break off in the middle, 
ie. these corpora aim at providing a true picture of the way speakers commu- 
nicate every day. 

The HLuwian corpus is the opposite of a balanced corpus, and much more 
similar to modern single-genre corpora, e.g. written newspaper language such 
as the British Times corpus or the German Zeit corpus. These contain a consid- 
erably lower percentage of mistakes, and typical characteristics of spoken lan- 
guage, e.g. unfinished sentences, are very rare, if present at all. The reason for 
this is that they do not record spontaneous utterances, but written and edited 
language intended for reading. Melchert (2006: 297) terms this “a high degree 


27. The idiosyncrasies of unbalanced corpora can lead to over-representation of certain 
linguistic phenomena, which may, in turn, result in a skewed picture of the language. 
Karin Donhauser (Berlin, HU) has demonstrated this for the grammatical description 
of the various linguistic periods of German (presentation at the Marburg Linguistisches 
Kolloquium, 6 February 2009). 
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of compositional sophistication’, which can be seen in “the widespread use of 
various rhetorical figures and other formal devices in both forms of Luvian”. As 
such, the data they contain are much more reliable concerning grammatical- 
ity and acceptability than data from balanced corpora, and the quality of the 
data has direct implications for dealing with rare patterns. In a corpus of writ- 
ten language that has undergone editing, one should refrain from discarding 
low-frequency constructions as statistically irrelevant across the board and/ 
or deeming them possible mistakes. This situation is exacerbated in HLuwian 
because of the small size of the corpus. Many of the nonce patterns found 
there probably reflect perfectly grammatical constructions whose token num- 
bers would be higher in a larger corpus. At the same time, HLuwian was also 
used by non-native speakers, and that must have left traces in the data, too. 

Reading this study, one therefore needs to keep in mind that the corpus size 
often prevents a reliable statistical analysis of HLuwian, but that most types 
of texts in the corpus represent a much more reliable source of grammatical 
and acceptable patterns than could be expected from records of spontaneous 
utterances. Moreover, the corpus of HLuwian is very limited with respect to the 
genres it includes, and these factors are what ultimately determines the shape 
and structure of the present study. 


1.4 Writing Systems 


Luwian records are written in two different scripts, one of which is the cunei- 
form system also used for Hittite, while the other is a more pictorial hiero- 
glyphic script. Since the present study is first and foremost concerned with 
HLuwian, the cuneiform system will be touched upon only briefly, and the 
main focus of the present section will lie on the hieroglyphic system. This 
section is intended to provide but a brief overview, and finer points will only 
be discussed if relevant to the study at hand; for a full account of the Luwian 
hieroglyphs, their history and usage see Hawkins (2003). 

Luwian written in cuneiform is found on clay tablets dating to the second 
millennium Bc. The origin of the cuneiform used for CLuwian and in Anatolia 
can be traced back to the system developed by the Sumerians in Mesopotamia, 
which was later adopted for use with Akkadian and changed accordingly. This 
adapted version was introduced to Anatolia through Assyrian trade colo- 
nies early in the second millennium Bc, but the cuneiform script later used 
for Hittite had its origins elsewhere. Hittite and, in comparatively small sub- 
corpora, Luwian and several other languages in the region are written in a script 
based on the cursive form used in Alalah in northern Syria, and it is thought to 
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have come to Anatolia as a result of King Hattusili I’s military campaigns (see 
e.g. Riister and Neu 1989: 15; Hoffner and Melchert 2008: g).?8 

Since the cuneiform system is extremely well-attested due to the large 
Hittite corpus, its sign values are clear even when the script is used for Luwian, 
whose corpus of texts is much smaller. The Anatolian cuneiform system con- 
sists of about 375 signs, many of which can be used both syllabically and logo- 
graphically, as well as determinatives, a type of graphemic classifiers. In the 
syllabary, the possible values belong to one of the groups V, CV, VC and CVC, 
and therefore permit a good representation of consonant clusters consisting 
of two consonants in word-medial position, though less so word-initially and 
-finally. Larger clusters of three or more consonants, however, pose a prob- 
lem and always include so-called dead vowels due to the innate limitations 
of the system. The logographic readings represent Sumerian or Akkadian val- 
ues, although it is generally assumed that the logograms are—at least for the 
most part?°—a strictly graphic convention and that they stand for Hittite and 
Luwian words respectively which were also pronounced that way when read 
aloud (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 22). This view is based on the fact that a 
number of logograms are used interchangeably with their syllabically written 
Hittite or Luwian equivalent. A case in point is the Hittite factual negation 
natta ‘not’, usually written syllabically as <na-at-ta> in Old Hittite,?° but more 
commonly represented by the Akkadogram U-UL from Middle Hittite onwards 
and very late even graphically shortened to UL (Giiterbock and Hoffner 1989: 
409—410).*! These alternating spellings can be found for many words, but some 
words are always written logographically and their Hittite form is therefore 
unknown, e.g. the Sumerogram DUMU ‘son’. 

After the demise of the Hittite Empire around 1:80 BC, the cuneiform script 
fell out of use in Anatolia, and the variety of Luwian then spoken was writ- 
ten in hieroglyphs. The hieroglyphic signs had been developed in a gradual 
process during the second millennium BC, their earliest attestations known 
so far being those on seals from the fourteenth century Bc onwards (Hawkins 
2000: 3). Herbordt’s edition of the seals from Nisantepe (Herbordt 2005) 


28 For more details and references see Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 9-24). 

29 Weeden (2011) makes a convincing case in his book on logograms in Hittite that at least 
some of them were pronounced in the language they originate from. For an overview, see 
his conclusions (Weeden 2011: 333-359). 

30 ~=—- See e.g. KBo 17.14 iii 18, OS, passim. 

31 See e.g. KUB 8.81 iii 4, MS, passim. 
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provides a good impression of how the shape of some hieroglyphs developed 
over time.®? Writing in hieroglyphs ceased around 700 Bc (Hawkins 2008: 40). 

The Luwian hieroglyphs were (almost) exclusively used for writing Luwian,?3 
and the carrier medium on which most texts have survived into modern 
times is stone. Other mediums are clay (usually bullae and seals), lead and 
other metals, although few metal mediums have survived until now. In addi- 
tion to that, it is commonly believed that less durable materials such as wood, 
wax and leather were also used, but these have perished altogether (see e.g. 
Symington 1991).°4 As a result, the hieroglyphic script is attested in a much 
smaller text corpus compared to the cuneiform system, which can rely on the 
vast Hittite archives of records written on clay tablets. Consequently, there 
are still a number of hieroglyphic signs whose values have seen considerable 
debate,®> have recently undergone reassessment,?® are somewhat doubtful?” 
or have remained unresolved so far.3° The hieroglyphs are used in two ways on 
stone. The signs can either be incised in a style called ‘incised cursive’, or they 
can appear as ‘relief monumental, ie. in bas-reliefs. Along with the style of 
writing, the shape of the script changes, and the relief monumental style gen- 
erally ensues in a “more pictographic [...] appearance’. Relief monumental is 
limited to inscriptions on stone, but the incised cursive is also found on other 
materials (Hawkins 2008: 36). 

The structure of the hieroglyphic system is similar to that found in cunei- 
form, i.e. it relies on a syllabary combined with logograms and determinatives, 
and some signs have to be interpreted as representing one of the three options 
depending on their context. Still, out of the approx. 350 signs in all, most are 
either outright logograms (sometimes also used as determinatives) or outright 


32 +‘ Fora list and extensive discussion of the signs see Hawkins (2000: 23-34), (2003), and 
Yakubovich (20104). 

33 The sole exception discovered to date is the Hurrian phrase tisupi hubiti ‘bull-calf of 
TeSub’ written in Luwian hieroglyphs (Hawkins 2003: 141). Yakubovich (201b: 105) argues 
that the strong link between the hieroglyphs and Luwian was only formed during the very 
end of the Hittite Empire. 

34 Hawkins (2008: 40-41) hypothesises that the hieroglyphic script may actually have sur- 
vived past 700 BC in documents that have not withstood the test of time. 

35 Eg. sign L 462, cf. Hawkins (2000: 36-37). 

36 ~—E.g. signs L 319 and L 172, which used to be transliterated as <ta,> and <ta,> respectively, 
but are now read as <la/i> and <la/i> (Rieken and Yakubovich 2010). 

37. E.g. L448, which is read <st> by some and <zu> by others, see Hawkins (2000: 35-36) and 
more recently Simon (2008; 2012) and Yakubovich (2010b: 66-67 including fn. 58). 

38 Eg. L 69, which is used as a determinative for several different words in various docu- 
ments, but could not yet be assigned a meaning. 
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syllabograms and they allow but one interpretation; the number of ambiguous 
signs alternating between a logographic and a syllabic interpretation is small.°9 
Nevertheless, the ambiguous signs suggest that many of the syllabic values are 
a result of the acrophonic principle at work (Hawkins 2000: 4—5).*° Similar to 
the situation in Hittite and CLuwian, a number of HLuwian words alternate in 
their spelling between logographic and syllabic representations, e.g. OVIS and 
ha-wa/i- ‘sheep’. For many logograms, however, no fully syllabic rendition is 
attested, e.g. SERVUS ‘servant’, REGIO ‘region’ and EXERCITUS ‘army’#! 

Logograms can be employed in different ways in HLuwian. Firstly, they can 
be used to cover entire words from beginning to end, which transports the 
lexical content very well, but leaves out all grammatical information, e.g. OVIS 
‘sheep’. Secondly, the HLuwian corpus holds many examples of semi-phonetic 
spellings, in which a logogram is followed by one or more syllabograms, con- 
tinuing a practice already found in Hittite and CLuwian. The syllabograms 
often make up for more than just the inflectional ending of the word in ques- 
tion and thereby provide not just grammatical information, but also a clue to 
the structure and often actually most of the word, e.g. OMNIS-ma-sa-za-’ ‘(of) 
everyone’ for tanimassanza (KIRSEHIR lead strip §16). 

When used as determinatives, the signs mostly precede the logographically 
or syllabically written forms of nouns, verbs and adjectives. The determina- 
tives are classifiers, however, and the same determinative can therefore pre- 
cede several different words, e.g. (BONUS)wa/i-su- ‘be good’ (BOHGA §2 and 4) 
and (BONUS )u-li-ia-mi-sa ‘exalted” (MARAS 1 §1) etc.4? 

The syllable types covered are largely limited to V and CV signs, and the 
small number of ligature-like VCV and CVCV signs all contain the sign L 383 
(ra/i), e.g. atra/i (L 450+L 383) and hara/i (L 290). In contrast to the cuneiform 
system, the HLuwian syllabary does not include any VC signs, and there is only 
one true CVC sign: kar (L 315). A few CVCV signs offer an additional CVC read- 
ing, e.g. tara/i and tar (L 389).*° Since such a system frequently prevents two 
consonants from being combined directly, representations of consonant clus- 
ters are rarely faithful in HLuwian, no matter how complex they are. Instead, 
clusters are broken up into two or more open syllabic signs depending on the 


39 _ Discrete signs are, for instance, L1 (EGO T’) and L 390 (DOMINUS ‘lord’); an example for 
an ambiguous sign is L 370 (read BONUS, and sw). 

40 See also Yakubovich (2010b: 290-295) on how acrophonically derived sign values prove a 
direct link between Luwian and the hieroglyphs used for it. 

41 See the list of abbreviations (pp. XII-XIV) for common transliteration practices. 

42 See the list of determinatives in Hawkins (2003: 163). 

43 E.g. in (“IUDEX”)tara/i-wa/i-ni-sa (BABYLON 1 §1), which stands for tarwanis ‘ruler’. 
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size of the cluster, but this is assumed to be a strictly graphemic procedure 
with no bearing on the pronunciation. The resulting dead vowels can obscure 
the actual form of the word to modern readers and sometimes lead to differ- 
ent interpretations. Lack of a cognate in one of the other Anatolian languages 
usually means that the phonemic form offered for a HLuwian word is tentative, 
and even with cognates available, the actual structure is not always certain. 

HLuwian is generally written in horizontal lines, which run down in bous- 
trophedon fashion after starting at the top left. Within the horizontal lines, 
signs are arranged in small vertical columns of usually three to five signs, 
depending on the space the line affords and the size and shape of the differ- 
ent hieroglyphs. Matters of layout and how signs are arranged will be touched 
upon again in later chapters. 


1.4.1. Orthographic Conventions 

Besides the limitations caused by the nature of the writing system described 
above, HLuwian makes use of two main orthographic conventions that some- 
times obscure the picture further. 

The first convention concerns the dropping of consonants in syllable 
codae. This can be observed in the treatment of /n/ most of all, but other con- 
sonants are affected, too, in certain contexts. When /n/ is expected to occur 
in a syllable coda, this is not always reflected on the graphemic level, yet it 
leaves phonemic traces that permit to deduce its presence. Consequently the 
N/A.PL.C ending is spelt °V-zi, which stands for /-Vntsi/ with an epenthetic /t/ 
(see e.g. Pléchl 2003: 41). The neuter gender forms make it even clearer that the 
affricate is indeed epenthetic and caused by very specific conditions. Thus the 
N/A.SG of neuter nouns and adjectives is regularly enlarged by the particle -sa 
in both varieties of Luwian, and it changes to -za if the preceding sound is /1/ 
or /n/, e.g. alaman- ‘name’ with the N/A.sG <a-la/i-ma-za> (/alamantsa/, e.g. 
KARKAMIS A 11a §25). A stem-final dental is usually dropped, also when the 
neuter particle is added, cf. the noun tarut- ‘statue’ with the N/A.sG <ta-ru-sa> 
(/tarusa/, e.g. MARAS 3 §3).44 

A second idiosyncrasy of HLuwian spelling is the initial-a-final rule. First 
formalised by Hawkins (2003: 159-161), this peculiarity of HLuwian spelling 
long escaped discovery. Until recently, it was still believed that during the Iron 
Age stage of the language aphaeresis set in, targeting words beginning with 


44 Formore examples see e.g. Melchert (20032: 179, 182-183, 186), who also hypothesises that 
these spellings suggest apocope of word-final stops. For a recent assessment of the neuter 
particle see Jasanoff (2010). 
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a- (see e.g. Kloekhorst 2004).4° However, Hawkins (2003) has demonstrated 
that the rule is a strictly graphemic one and that it is largely due to aesthetics 
in arranging the hieroglyphic signs. Moreover, Melchert (2010) shows that the 
practice was common until the early ninth century, but abandoned afterwards 
save for sentence initial *a-wa/i. Thus, many of the KARKAMIS inscriptions and 
others dating to the tenth and ninth centuries consistently write <wa/i-sa-’> 
for a=wa=as ‘(and) he’ composed of the linker a-, the ubiquitous quotative par- 
ticle =wa, and the n.sG.c of the third person pronoun -as, which is followed 
by the <a> that actually belongs at the start of the chain and is transcribed 
as <’> here. Another example is <mi-i-na-’> for amin ‘my’. These spellings 
are now usually transliterated as <*a-wa/i-sa> and <*a-mi-i-na> respectively 
etc., and the <*> indicates that the initial <a> is in fact written as the last sign 
of the string. 


15 Grammatical Overview 


This overview aims at providing information on HLuwian grammatical fea- 
tures important to the present study; it is not intended as a full grammatical 
sketch.4® Consequently, the aspects covered here are those relevant to under- 
standing NPs first and foremost, i.e. inflectional morphology of nouns, adjec- 
tives, participles, and pronouns, and basic word order. 


1.5.1 Nominal Inflection 

HLuwian is a typical IE case language. It distinguishes five cases in all: nomi- 
native, accusative, dative/locative, genitive, and ablative/instrumental.*” 
Common gender nominatives and accusatives are distinct in the singular, but 


45 Recently, James Burgin (Chicago) has suggested in an unpublished paper that the prac- 
tice of initial-a-final reflects a wide-spread aphaeresis after all. He claims that this was 
realised graphemically only for grammatical words during the tenth and ninth centuries, 
and that lexical words retained their original spelling, even though they also underwent 
aphaeresis. During the ninth century, intial-a-final fell out of use and initial a was there- 
fore ‘reinstated’ on the graphemic level. However, Burgin’s hypothesis that this was due to 
etymological spelling relies on the existence of extensive scribal training, for which there 
is little evidence after the Karkami8 period. 

46 For amore comprehensive grammatical description see Pléchl (2003) and, considerably 
shorter, Payne (2010). A likewise brief but far more detailed description is provided by 
Melchert (2003a), who deals with both varieties of Luwian side by side. 

47 Apossible vocative singular is attested only once in HLuwian in KARKAMIS A 6 §21 (Pléchl 
2003: 41). 
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their forms have been subject to syncretism in the plural and therefore share 
one common form. Two other cases, the genitive and the ablative/instrumen- 
tal, are underspecified for number throughout. An additional sixth case is the 
ergative marker used for neuter nouns when they constitute the subject of a 
transitive verb.*8 

Singular and plural are the basic grammatical numbers found in the lan- 
guage, and the existence of a collective has been proposed by (Melchert 
1988b: 37). The gender system of HLuwian is the same also found in Hittite, ive. 
it distinguishes between common gender and neuter gender; there is no femi- 
nine gender. As is typical for an IE language, HLuwian treats all components of 
the np as belonging to the nominal rather than the verbal class, and nouns and 
adnominally used categories therefore largely resort to the same set of end- 
ings. The case endings for nouns, adjectives and participles are laid out in table 
1.1 (see e.g. Starke 1990: 33-50; Melchert 20032: 185-187; Pléchl 2003: 41-52). The 
neuter gender forms regularly take a particle -sa in the N/A.sG, which was first 
described as such by Hawkins, Morpurgo Davies, and Neumann (1974: 173-176); 
see 1.4.1 for details. 

Since the usual spellings of the endings show dead vowels and a lack of 
overt pre-consonantal n as described in 1.4.1, the following tables set the end- 
ings in the context of several different stem classes, showing their appropri- 
ate form and how this is usually expressed in writing. Accents and indices on 


TABLE 1.1 HLuwian nominal inflection pattern 








SG PL 
N.C -S -nzi 
A.C -n 
N/A.N -N+SQ, -O+sa -a 
D/L -i, -a, -an*? -anz 
G -s(é) 
A/I -(a)di 


48 The same type of split-ergativity can also be found in Hittite and Lycian, see Garrett 
(1990a: 265-279), and the feature has been the subject of much scholarly dispute, see 
Melchert (2oub) for a recent appraisal of the different views. 

49 The D/L.sG in -an only appears with the suffix -assa/i-, resulting in writings such as 
<-Ca-sa-na> for /-assan/. 
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transliterations, which differentiate between signs with the same phonetic 
value, are deliberately omitted, because there is considerable variation. Like- 
wise, plene writing, ie. the double writing of a vowel as in <Ci-i-sa> etc., is also 
left out, because neither is plene used regularly, nor does it obscure the general 
picture that is being aimed for. Table 1.2 illustrates how the endings play out 
when attached to a-stems. 


TABLE 1.2. HLuwian nominal inflection: a-stems 








SG PL 
N.C -as <-Ca-sa> -anzi <-Ca-zi> 
A.C -an <-Ca-na> 
N/A.N -an+sa — <-Ca-za> -a <-Ca> 
D/L -i <-Ci> -anz <-Ca-za> 
-a <-Ca> 
-aya <-Ca-ia> 
G -as(i) <-Ca-sa/si> 
A/I -adi <-Ca-ti/ri> 





In table 1.3, the pattern as observed in the i-stems is given. 


TABLE 1.3. HLuwian nominal inflection: i-stems 





SG PL 
N.C -is <-Ci-sa> -inzl <-Ci-zi> 
A.C -in <-Ci-na> 

N/A.N -i+sa <-Ci-sa> -iya <-Ci-ia> 
D/L -i <-Ci> -iyanz <-Ci-ia-za> 
G -is(i) <-Ci-sa/si> 


A/I -idi  <-Ca-ti/ri> 
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Table 1.4 shows the endings in the context of consonantal stems. 


TABLE 1.4 HLuwian nominal inflection: consonantal stems 





SG PL 
N.C -S <-CV-sa/za> -nzi <-CV-zi> 
A.C -n <-CV-na> 

N/A.N -@+sa — <-Sa/za> -a <-Ca> 
D/L -t <-Ci> -anz <-Ca-za> 
G -as(i) <-Ca-sa/si> 

A/I -adi_ —<-Ca-di/ri> 


Besides these basic patterns, nominal inflection in the common gender 
nouns underwent a sweeping development called i-mutation, which origi- 
nated from the ablauting é/ay-stems and later diffused through the system, 
affecting nearly all stem classes. Classes that remain untouched by é-muta- 
tion are the action nouns in -iya-,5° the verbal abstract nouns in -sha-, the 
u-adjectives and the formations in -zza- Rieken (2005: 49-50). In the affected 
vocalic stems, the phenomenon entails supplanting the original stem vowel 
with é and a in nouns, adjectives and participles. In the consonantal stems, 
which are also affected, the vowels i and a are inserted between the stem-final 
consonant and the ending.*! The resulting paradigm is below, set off against 
non-mutated forms from the a-stems, along with the typical spelling of the 
word endings: 


50 But not the adjectives in -iya-! Their development will be explained immediately after the 
present discussion. 

51 The phenomenon was first described by Starke (1990: 59-64) for CLuwian and labelled 
“motion suffix”. However, as no actual motion, e.g. towards feminine gender, takes place, 
the name was subsequently changed to “i-mutation’, see e.g. Melchert (2003a: 187-188) 
and Pléchl (2003: 42-43). For a full discussion of the phenomenon in the Anatolian lan- 
guages as well as Luwian borrowings in Hittite see e.g. Melchert (1994) and Rieken (2005) 


with references. 
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TABLE 1.5 HLuwian i-mutation 

Mutated Not mutated 

tata/i- ‘father’ stems in -izza- 
SG 
N.C tatis <-ti-sa> -(ZZaS <-Ci-za-sa> 
A.C tatin <-ti-na> -izzan <-Ci-za-na> 
D/L tati <-ti> -izza <-Ci-za> 
PL 
N/A.C tatinzi <-ti-zi> -izzanzi <-Ci-za-zi> 
D/L tatanz <-ta-za> -izzanz <-Ci-za-za> 
No number distinction 
G tatas(i) <-ta-sa/si> -izzas(i) <-Ci-za-sa/si> 
A/I tatadi <-ta-di/ri> -izzadi <-Ci-za-di/ri> 





One of the results of this development is that, by the first millennium Bc, most 
stems, vocalic as well as consonantal, show the a/i change in their paradigm 
(cf. e.g. Melchert 2003a: 188; Rieken 2005: 49-50). They are hence rendered 
indistinguishable from é-stems in the nominative and the accusative of com- 
mon gender nouns. Likewise the remaining slots in the paradigms feature an 
a usually only expected in a-stems. Melchert (2003a: 188) observes that “the 
system [...] is so dominant that nearly all (perhaps in fact all) original i-stems 
have been altered to follow the pattern”. Primary and secondary formations are 
affected alike, sometimes leading to a less transparent morphological structure. 

For instance, the genitival adjectives in -iya/i- alternate in the common gen- 
der forms between -i- (< -iyi-) for nominative and accusative and -iya- for the 
other cases, i.e. they are not always identifiable as ‘ya-adjectives (e.g. Melchert 
2003a: 197 fn. 27; Pléchl 2003: 20, 53; Rieken 2005: 67—71).°? Table 1.6 illustrates 
this point by putting side by side the noun tata//- ‘father’ and its adjective deri- 
vation tatiya- ‘paternal’. 


52 — Pléchl (2003) follows Carruba (1982: 39), who first indicated that this might be the case. A 
similar observation is made for CLuwian by Melchert (1990: 200), who states that “[t]he 
proper recognition of the CLuvian adjectives in -iya- had been prevented by the fact that 
in many case forms [of] the adjectives in -iya- are indistinguishable from é-stem nouns.” 
See pp. 167f. for further examples. 
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TABLE 1.6 HLuwian i-mutated nouns vs. i-mutated adjectives in -iya-. 


Mutated Not mutated 





tata/i- ‘father’ tatiya/i- ‘paternal’ 


SG 

N.C tatis <-ti-sa> tatis < tatiyis <-ti-sa> 

A.C tatin <-ti-na> tatin < tatiyin <-ti-na> 
N/A.N — — tatiyan+sa <-ti-ia-za> 
D/L tati <-ti> tati(ya) <-ti(-ia)> 

PL 

N/A.C tatinzi <-ti-zi> tatinzi < tatiyinzi —<-ti-zi> 
N/A.N — — tatiya <-ti-ia> 

D/L tatanz <-ta-za> tatiyanz <-ti-ia-za> 
No number distinction 

G tatas(i) <-ta-sa/si> tatiyas(i) <-ti-ia-sa/si> 
A/I tatadi <-ta-di/ri> tati(ya)di <-ti(-ia)-di/ri> 





Comparing the paradigms, it becomes clear that in about half of the slots it is 
impossible to distinguish between the noun and the adjective in their most 
commonly used written form. In fact, the singular common gender forms often 
look exactly the same, unless the D/L ending -a is used instead of the increas- 
ingly common -i. In the plural, the common gender N/a of noun and adjective 
are indistinguishable, but otherwise the adjectives can be recognised as such. 
Only the neuter forms remain identifiable throughout. Since the mutated 
adjective forms have undergone contraction from -iyi- > -i-, it is reasonable 
to assume the resulting vowel to be long. However, plene writing, i.e. writing 
<-Ci-i-> to indicate vowel length (or stress), is used but rarely and in this case of 
no use at any rate, because CLuwian shows that the é-forms in mutated stems 
are all long from the outset (Rieken 2005: 71). The resulting lack of identifiabil- 
ity has consequences for dealing with the data on possessive adjectives, cf. the 
discussion on pp. 158f. 


1.5.2 Pronominal Inflection and Clitics 
HLuwian pronominal inflection differs slightly from the nominal pattern 
presented above, as is common among IE languages. The paradigms for the 
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demonstratives, which can be used adnominally as well as pronominally, are 


given in table 1.7 (see Melchert 2003a: 190-191; Pléchl 2003: 69-71; Goedebuure 
2008 and 2o10b): 


TABLE 1.7 HLuwian pronominal inflection pattern 





SG za- ‘this’ apa- ‘that’ 

N.C Zas <Za-Sa> apas <a-pa-sa> 
A.C zan <za-na> apan <a-pa-na> 
N/A.N 2a <za> apa <a-pa> 

D/L zati <za-ti> apati <a-pa-ti> 

PL 

N/A.C zanzi <za-zi> apanzi <a-pa-zi> 
N/A.N zaya <za-ia> apaya <a-pa-ia> 
D/L zatiyanz <za-ti-ia-za> apatanza <a-pa-ta-za> 


No number distinction 
G zasi <za-si> apas(t) <a-pa-sa/si> 
A/I zin <zi-na> apin <a-pi-na> 





As is obvious from the paradigm, the demonstratives do not undergo (-muta- 
tion in HLuwian. 

Personal pronouns are largely irrelevant for the present study, save for the 
possessive pronoun of the first person, whose paradigm will be presented and 
discussed in 4.2.5.1. In addition to the set of orthotonic pronouns, there is an 
enclitic set, and both varieties of Luwian make heavy use of clitics, just like 
Hittite. Many of the clitics occur in a chain at the beginning of a sentence, 
attached to the first accented word. Several different grammatical categories 
are realised in morphemes that are not orthotonic but form a single accentual 
unit with the preceding word (see e.g. Melchert 2003a: 190, 208-209). The most 
important clitics are presented in table 1.8. 

The sentence-initial particle chain follows a fixed order. First comes an 
orthotonic word, which can be a lexeme or the topic continuer a=, and this is 
followed by—if present—conjunction, quotative particle, pronoun 1 (dative or 
reflexive), pronoun 2 (nominative or accusative), and local particle. Deviations 
from this general pattern are rare (see e.g. Melchert 2003a: 200-201). Most sen- 
tences in HLuwian start with a chain of particles, but when cited as examples 
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TABLE 1.8 HLuwian clitics. 








Category Type Examples 
Pronoun personal =MU 1.8G.A/D/L ‘(to) me’; =du 2.8G.A/D/L ‘(to) you’; 
=as 3.8G.N.C ‘(s)he’ 
reflexive =mi, =mu 1.8G; =di 2.8G; =di/=ri 3.8G 
Conjunction =ha ‘and’s3 
Particle sentential  =pa ‘or’ and topic changer; =wa quotative particle 
local =ta 


in the present study, they are only fully glossed if they contain forms relevant 
to the discussion. Otherwise the chains receive merely a superficial glossing 
that identifies their different components, but leaves out further grammatical 
specifications in the interest of readability. 

The conjunction =ha can link constituents as well as sentences. In case of 
the latter, it is part of the sentence-initial particle chain, but when it functions 
as coordinator of two NPs or VPs, it is attached to the very first word of the 
second NP/VP: 


(1) (...) |za i-sa-tara/i-ta-za |za-a-ha 
DEM.N/A.SG.N throne(N)N/A.SG DEM.N/A.SG.N=and 
(MENSA)wa/i-si-za za-ia-ha mara/i-ta (vi) 


table(N)N/A.SG = DEM.N/A.PL.N=and word(’N)N/A.PL 
‘(Or (he) who shall efface) this throne and this table and these words? 
(from evil,...)’ 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §15, abbreviated, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 


2000: 337) 


The NPs za i-sa -tara/i-ta-za ‘this throne’, za-a (MENSA)wa/i-si-za ‘this table’ 
and za-ia mara/i-ta ‘these words” are coordinated with =ha, which attaches to 
the demonstrative preceding its noun in each case rather than to the phrasal 
head (see e.g. Payne 2010: 40). 


53 The disjunction nipa ‘or’ is orthotonic, irrespective of whether it is used to link sentences 
or phrases. 
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1.5.3 Agreement 
In typical ancient IE linguistic behaviour, HLuwian makes ample use of gram- 
matical agreement, both on phrase and sentence levels (see Melchert 2003: 
201-202; Dixon 2o010b: 85-86). Even when this is not visible on the graphe- 
mic level due to missing phonetic complements on logograms, agreement is 
generally assumed to have been observed. In line with general IE behaviour, 
HLuwian nouns inflect for case and number, while demonstratives, numerals, 
adjectives and adnominally used pronouns inflect for case, number and gen- 
der, mirroring the gender of the noun they accompany. This section will pro- 
vide an overview of the agreement patterns found in HLuwian NPs, and how 
they play out on the graphemic level. 

HLuwian is dependent-marking rather than head-marking as IE languages 
in general (Nichols 1986: 56-57). For the most part, HLuwian spells out all 
forms, and grammatical agreement is easily visible, cf:: 


(2) a. *a-pa-ti-pa-wa/i-ta \za-a-zi ==©DEUS-ni-zi 
PRN.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC=PTC DEM.N.PL.C god(C)N.PL 
|LIS-la/i/u-sa-tu 
litigate.3.PL.IPV 
‘Against him may these gods litigate!’ 
ALEPPO 2 §21, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 236) 


b. *a-wa/i-mu —za-a-zi_~——- DEUS -ni-zi |ta-né-mi-zi |CUM-ni 
PTC=PTC=PRN DEM.N.PL.C god(C)N.PL UQ.N.PL.C POP 
ARHA PES-wa/i-ta 
ADV come.3.PL’.PRT 
‘All these gods came forth with me’ 
KARKAMIS A 1a §18, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 88) 


In the NP za-a-zi DEUS-ni-zi (zanzi massaninzi) ‘these gods’ in (2-a), both the 
demonstrative and the noun are fully inflected and show the respective forms 
for the N.PL.c. The same is visible in (2-b), whose longer NP za-a-zi DEUS-ni-zi 
ta-ni-mi-zi (zanzi massaninzi taniminzi) ‘all these gods’ shows inflection and 
agreement throughout. 

However, inflection and thus agreement is by no means always expressed 
on the graphemic level. It has already been mentioned that many logographi- 
cally written words, nouns in particular, are not further specified by so-called 
phonetic complements, i.e. they do not show any graphemically visible form 
of inflection. In this, HLuwian mirrors a practice that is wide-spread also in 
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cuneiform writing (both CLuwian and Hittite), where logograms are simi- 
larly common and can occur with or without phonetic complements. Thus 
adding syllabic signs to a logogram to indicate its case form is optional in 
CLuwian and, perhaps more importantly, in Hittite, whose extensive use as 
the administrative language has arguably left its mark on the writing cul- 
ture in that region (see Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 10, 22-23). Cf. this typical 
HLuwian example: 


(3) pa-ti-pa-wa/i Za-Zl DEUS _LIS-la/i/u-zi 
PRN.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC DEM.N.PL.C god __ prosecutor(C)N.PL 
|d-sa-tu-u 
be.3.PL.IPV 


‘Against him may these gods be the prosecutors!’ 
ANCOZ 7 § 14, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 357) 


In contrast to examples (2-a) and (2-b), the NP za-zi DEUS ‘these gods’ in (3) 
only shows overt case marking on the demonstrative, whereas the logogram 
DEUS ‘god’ remains without a phonetic complement. Bare logograms of this 
kind are attested throughout the entire HLuwian corpus and, as explained 
above, are usually assumed to cover fully inflected HLuwian words. However, 
most of them can be found on seals and they are not quite as ubiquitous espe- 
cially in later inscriptions. Most inscriptions featuring bare logograms date to 
the early period between the late 12th century Bc and c. goo, but they also 
cluster here and there in a few younger texts. 

Apart from the uncomplemented logograms, there are a handful of nouns, 
e.g. the PN PUGNUS-mi-li and the TN MA-LI-zi, which never show inflectional 
endings. However, particular MA-LI-zi is far from clear regarding its writing, 
and it may be entirely logographic instead (Hawkins 2000: 297-298). 

Inflectional endings are occasionally left out on syllabically written words, 
although they usually show them, e.g. the TN ka+ra/i-ka-mi-sa in KARKAMIS 
A 4b §1, which is used adnominally and should therefore be either inflected 
as a genitive or be derived further. Hawkins (2000: 81, 298) deems this usage 
archaic, but the question remains whether the lack of inflection is purely 
graphemic, or whether grammatical marking was optional in some cases 
in HLuwian. 


1.5.4 Basic Word Order 
The following description is intended as a basic overview to equip readers with 
the means to parse examples more easily. Therefore only the main points of 
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basic declarative sentences will be touched upon, while finer ones such as sub- 
ordination or marking of questions will be left out.54 

HLuwian is an SOV language and, consistent with this basic order, generally 
left-branching. Cf. 


(4) |a-wafi |TONITRUS-hu-za-sa_|za-’ |tu-wa/i+ra/i-sa-2a 
pTc=PTc Tarhunza(C)N.sG DEM.N/A.SG.N  vineyard(N)N/A.SG 
|| |ma-sa-ha-ni-i-ti 

make grow.3.SG.PRS 
‘Tarhunza shall make this vineyard grow: 
SULTANHAN §22, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466) 


In (4), the order is clearly SOV with TONITRUS-Au-za-sa constituting the S 
Tarhunza, which is followed by the O za-’ tu-wa/i+ra/i-sa-zd ‘this vineyard’ 
with an internal DEM-N order, and the last slot is occupied by the V ma-sa-ha- 
ni-i-ti ‘makes grow’. 

Dryer (1992) demonstrates very clearly that there is no typological uni- 
versal or even a tendency for OV languages to employ head-final structures 
throughout. More precisely, his statistical analysis proves that there is no cor- 
relation between OV and Apj—N or DEM-N, besides other constituent struc- 
tures formerly assumed to resort to like patterns (Dryer 1992: 95-97). However, 
HLuwian is one of the languages that do show an overwhelming preference for 
head-final patterns nonetheless, i.e. it does in fact employ mostly aDJ—N and 
DEM-N orders on top of being of the OV type, which later chapters will prove. 

While (4) shows the normal order, the constituents can be moved to other 
positions within the sentences for different reasons, and subsequent examples 
will give ample proof of that. The conditions causing the changes are not always 
clear (Melchert 20032: 201), but it appears certain that information structure is 
but one factor among several. Syntactic linearisation is one of the major points 
of interest in this study and hence constitutes an integral part of every chapter. 

Table 1.9 is designed to provide an overview of what elements HLuwian NPs 
can actually include and which linearisation slot they usually occupy relative 
to the head of the phrase, including their proximity to the head: 


54  HLuwian word order has so far garnered little attention. The most concise treatment can 
be found in Melchert (20038). 
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TABLE 1.9 Elements of the HLuwian NP 








Element Typical position within phrase 
noun right edge of phrase 
demonstrative left edge of phrase 

numeral left and usually adjacent to noun 
possessive adjective left and usually adjacent to noun 
possessive genitive left and usually adjacent to noun 
possessive pronoun left of noun 

adjective left and usually adjacent to noun 
title right and adjacent to PN 
relational term right and adjacent to PN 


Clearly the selection of elements listed here is heavily influenced by what 
data are actually available. With that in mind, the table can be taken to show 
that HLuwian has the usual range of NP elements expected in an IE lan- 
guage, but it also includes a subcategory of adjectives which is less common, 
namely the possessive adjectives. Table 110 shows some typical HLuwian 
NP structures. 

Table 1.10 lists the most well-attested patterns, and it is obvious that their 
complexity is limited. This is not to say, though, that HLuwian is not capable of 
constructing more complicated phrases. In fact, there are many phrases with 
recursive possession, stacked modifiers, and various other combinations that 
result in highly intricate structures. However, as with languages in general, the 
more complex a structure, the less frequent it usually is, and HLuwian is no 
exception in that respect. The positions given for the elements in tables 1.9 and 
1.10 are the typical slots within the np, but there are numerous deviations from 
those usual spots due to a variety of reasons, some of them semantic, others 
pragmatic. 


1.6 The Data 
The NP is arguably the most accessible part of HLuwian morphosyntax. In line 


with the other ancient IE languages, HLuwian relies heavily on agreement, 
and the morphological markers used on nouns are both more diverse and 
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TABLE 1.10 Typical NP structures in HLuwian 








Schematic Example 

N DEUS-ni-zi KARKAMIS A 11a §4 
‘the gods’ (N.PL.C) 

DEM-—N za-na DEUS-ni-na SULTANHAN §17 
‘this god’ (A.sG.c) 

NUM-N tara/i-zi/a REX-ti-zi/a TOPADA §4 
‘three kings’ (N.PL.C) 

Poss—N FRATER-la-sa-na (FILIUS )ni-za-’ KARKAMIS A 4a §2 
‘the brother’s son’ (D/L.SG) 

DEM—Poss—N za-a-na EXERCITUS-la/i/u-na-si-na TELL AHMAR 6 §26 


(DEUS)TONITRUS-na 
‘this Tarhunza of the Army’ (A.sG.c) 





often more explicit also on the graphemic level than those found in the verbal 
domain. 

Apart from agreement, the np is of particular interest because of its many 
possible constituents and their properties. The various constituents have been 
studied extensively from a strictly morphological point of view, which usually 
focusses on etymological aspects and the genetic links among the Anatolian 
languages and their standing within the IE family. Less attention by far has 
been devoted to the system as a whole, however, and it is therefore one of the 
aims of this study to investigate if and in how far the different elements influ- 
ence each other since they are so frequently combined. 

HLuwian NPs minimally consist of their head. None of the other possible 
slots have to be filled, and in many examples in the corpus they do indeed 
remain empty. The different categories listed in table 1. are attested in very 
different quantities in the corpus. 

The most common type of modification in the available HLuwian data is 
possession, both in a narrow and in a wider, relational sense. In contrast to 
that, typical adjectives describing colours, dimensions and other qualities are 
rare to non-existent in the corpus. 

In the following chapters, the different elements of the Np—except the 
noun—will be investigated one by one in the order in which they usually 
occur in the phrase. The discussion of each will comprise basic morphological 
matters as well as syntactic combinability with other elements and word 
order issues. 
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TABLE 1.11 HLuwian nP categories: quality of attestation 
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Very good Good Fairly good Poor 
noun demonstrative numeral adjective 
poss. adjective poss. genitive 


poss. pronoun 
title 
relational term 





CHAPTER 2 


Determination 


The domain of determiners typically encompasses articles, demonstratives, 
possessives and quantifiers, but not all of these do, of course, occur in every 
language. Moreover, not every language treats all these categories as belonging 
to the same domain. HLuwian has demonstratives, possessives and quantifi- 
ers, but it does not have any articles, definite or indefinite. The lack of articles 
means that definiteness in particular is not a straightforwardly accessible fea- 
ture of HLuwian NPs and requires analysis before the discussion can delve into 
determination proper. 

This chapter will therefore first deal with definiteness in Nps without 
any determiners, clearing the path for assessing the effect determiners have 
in HLuwian. The part on definiteness will be followed by an analysis of the 
HLuwian demonstratives, including a discussion of their deixis. Following 
that, the focus will turn to possessives and their definiteness effect, which is 
important for determining their syntactic status. Finally, the word order of 
determiners will be discussed because the HLuwian data exhibit some varia- 
tion in that area. Quantifiers will be the topic of the next chapter. 


21 Definiteness 


Within the discourse domain, definiteness of a reference results from its iden- 
tifiability, which in turn originates in its familiarity to speaker and addressee 
and its uniqueness or inclusiveness in the case of plurals and mass nouns 
(Lyons 1999: 1-12; Heusinger 2002: 251; Dixon 2010a: 160-162).! The morpho- 
logical effect of definiteness can manifest itself in an appropriate article, for 
instance, or some other morphological marker. However, like many languages, 
both IE and otherwise, HLuwian does not possess any articles or other markers 
of definiteness. The absence of such marking complicates matters when ana- 
lysing the language. For whether or not a particular NP can be judged definite 


1 The aspect of specificity is left out here because it cannot be assessed properly in HLuwian. 
Many sentences in the corpus are not entirely clear to modern readers, and there is no 
morphological support aiding interpretation. In contrast to many other languages (Lyons 
1999: 57-60), the IE languages do not have markers for specificity, and this also counts for 
HLuwian. 
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is a matter of interpreting the context, which is more often than not highly 
ambiguous, particularly for non-native speakers. 

The following examples illustrate the problems that arise when classifying 
references on the definiteness scale: 


(5) a. *a-wa/i-ta (SCALPRUM.CAPERE; )u-pa-ni-zi a-ta 
PTC=PTC=PTC_ spoils(C)A.PL ADV 
|(“CAPERE,”)||u-pa-ha 
bring.1.8G.PRT 
‘(I devastated those countries,) and I brought in the spoils. 
KARKAMIS A ub+c §13, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103; Melchert 2004b: 372) 


b. a-wa/i za-a-ti-i | |STATUA-ru-ti-i_ |OVIS(ANIMAL)-na 
PTC=PTC DEM.D/L.SG statue.D/L.SG  sheep(C)A.SG 
|(LIBARE)sa,+ra/i-li-i-tu 

offer.3.SG.IPV 
‘Let him offer a sheep to this statue.’ 
KARKAMIS A 1a §31, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 89) 


c. *a-wa/i-ta (CURRUS )wa/i+ra/i-za-ni-na a-ta 
PTC=PTC=PTC_ chariot(ry)(C)A.SG ADV 
[| ]PES.(-)wa/i-[z]a-ha 
carry.1.SG.PRT 
‘I carried? in (the/a’) chariot(ry). 
KARKAMIS A 12 §4, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 113) 


In (5-a), the proprietor of the inscription narrates his successes, and the noun 
(SCALPRUM.CAPERE,)u-pa-ni-zi can be expected from the context to refer- 
ence those spoils that were accumulated through the action in the preceding 
sentence, here given in translation. The reference is therefore familiar from the 
context and directly linked to the speaker, i.e. it can be judged to be definite. 
Context is also relevant for (5-b), which details what should be sacrificed to 
the accompanying statue of the storm-god by what kind of person. The sacri- 
fice is to be a sheep, but the reference is clearly generic, as it can be any sheep 
rather than a particular one, making the reference indefinite. Both examples 
therefore allow an interpretation of the NPs in question based on the context. 
(5-c), however, is unclear with regard to definiteness and referentiality. There is 
no mention of a chariot or a chariotry anywhere in the previous context in the 
inscription, and while the chariot(ry) seems linked to the speaker, its specificity 
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cannot be proven. It is quite possible that the status of the reference would 
have been clear to a contemporary reader who was familiar with the circum- 
stances; to modern readers, however, it remains in the dark. 

The examples prove that assessing definiteness in HLuwian is very difficult 
in the absence of any morphological material coding such information. Still, 
definiteness can be encoded through other elements in the NP besides articles, 
typically demonstratives and possessives. While the main function of these 
categories of determiners often lies in a different area, definiteness can be part 
of the information they provide. In addition to investigating their main func- 
tion, the following sections will hence deal with the issues of definiteness aris- 
ing from the use of morphological markers occurring in determiner position. 


2.2 Demonstratives: za- and apa- 


HLuwian has two demonstratives, namely za- ‘this’ for proximal deixis and 
apa- ‘that’ for distal deixis,? and they serve as grammatical pointers (see Dixon 
2010a: 117; 2010b: 234-239). The available data do not yield any proof of further 
demonstratives or other determiners (Melchert 2003a: 190-191; Pléchl 2003: 
69-71; Melchert 2009: 152). Thus HLuwian is less well-equipped with determin- 
ers than some other IE languages, but within the Anatolian branch, it does not 
prove exceptional. 

The CLuwian situation is presumed to be similar, but, as Melchert (2009: 
152) remarks, “[e|vidence for the deictic system [...] is sparse” due to the types 
of texts attested. The other Luwic languages Palaic, Lydian, Lycian and Carian 
perhaps mirror the HLuwian state of affairs, but their attestation is generally 
too scanty to permit a definite assessment of their respective determiners and 
deictic elements and largely also their quantifiers (Melchert 2009: 152-154). 

Hittite, genetically less close, shows a little more variety as it has three 
demonstratives with differing deixis (ka- ‘this’, apa- ‘that’ and asi- ‘yon’) besides 
a fourth rare ana- for temporal near deixis and a fifth largely petrified anni- for 
temporal far deixis (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 142-146; Melchert 2009: 151— 
152).3 Since Hittite is also the most well-attested of the Anatolian languages 
by a considerable margin in addition to covering many more text genres than 
any other of the languages, it should be borne in mind that its wealth of data is 
the very reason for the attestation of five demonstratives there. Even the large 


2 For the deictic fields see e.g. Lyons (1999: 107-113). 
3 Hittite deixis has been investigated in detail by Petra Goedegebuure (Chicago) in her PhD 
thesis, see Goedegebuure (in preparation). 
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corpus of Hittite provides but a small number of tokens for the less frequently 
used types. 

A wealth of demonstratives similar to that of Hittite is commonly known 
from Ancient Greek, which has a definite article besides, and Latin offers an 
even greater variety, albeit no definite article (see e.g. Pieroni 2010). However, 
other well-attested IE languages such as Old English (Brunner 1965: 261-263) 
and Middle Welsh (Evans 1964: 82-85) show that the HLuwian situation with 
two demonstratives is far from unusual. The lack of further demonstratives in 
the HLuwian data may therefore reflect linguistic reality and not be caused by 
the small size of the corpus. 

It was shown in the previous section that the definiteness status of bare 
nouns is uncertain in HLuwian; this uncertainty is eliminated, however, when 
demonstratives are present. Demonstratives are generally regarded as being 
definite by default (see e.g. Lyons 1999: 17, 21), or at least as being restricted to 
NPs which are already definite. In fact there are languages which require that 
demonstratives always be combined with definite articles in the same phrase 
(Lyons 1999: 121, 288-290). Syntactically, the two HLuwian demonstratives za- 
‘this’ and apa- ‘that’ take the position of determiners, but their effect is first and 
foremost deictic, and definiteness is only a by-product originating from the 
identifiability and discourse linking caused by the deixis.° 

Besides investigating the nature and the effect of the demonstratives, this 
section will also take the other uses of the forms into account in order to pro- 
vide a more complete picture. The following discussion hence deals with za- 
and apa- as adnominal demonstratives as in (6-a), as demonstrative pronouns 
standing in for nouns as in (6-b), and with the deictic aspects of apa- as a pos- 
sessive pronoun as in (6-c).® 


(6) a. |FILIUS-ni-zi-pa-wa/i-mu || za STELE-ni-za 
child(C)N.PL=PTC=PTC=PRN DEM.N/A.SG.N stele(N)N/A.SG 
|CRUS-nu-wa/i-ta 
set Up-CAUS.3.PL.PRT 
‘(My) children had this stele set up for me. 

KULULU 3 §6, 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 491) 


4 See also Lyons (1999: 107-113) for more examples on the deictic systems of various languages. 
5, This issue will be further discussed towards the end of the present section. 
6 The morphosyntax of apa- will be discussed in 4.2.5.2 as a part of the chapter on possession. 
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b. |za-pa-wa/i-ta |ni_ |REL-i-sa -ha |sa-ni-ti 
DEM.A.SG.C=PTC=PTC=PTC NEG INDEF-PRN.N.SG.C overturn.3.SG.PRS 
‘(This stone I carved for myself,) and let no one overturn this!’ 
ERKILET 1 §3, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 494) 


c. a-wa/i DEUS-ni DEUS-ni REL-ti-ha 
PTC=PTC god.D/L.SG god.D/L.SG INDEF-PRN.D/L.SG 
d-pi-si-na “SOLIUM”-sa-na i-zi-i-ha 
PRN.3SG/PL-ADJ.A.SG.C seat(C)ASG  make.1.sG.PRT 
‘And for every single god I made his own seat?’ 
HAMA 4 §5, mid-gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 405) 


Approaching the available data from a purely statistical point of view, it is 
immediately obvious that the demonstratives za- and apa- are attested in very 
different numbers in the corpus. With over 200 tokens, za- is considerably more 
frequent than apa- and outnumbers it by at least five to one. The reason for this 
discrepancy is most likely to be sought in the nature of the texts in the corpus, 
because the relevant NPs are often part of descriptions relating to the speaker 
and his/her immediate vicinity rather than other people or things. As regards 
the temporal and geographical distribution, attestations of both determiners 
are spread across the entire Iron Age Luwian area and era, leaving no room for 
dialectal or diachronic interpretation of the data. 

The deixis of the HLuwian demonstratives is not limited to the spatial level, 
but also works as an indicator of proximity or distance in temporal and dis- 
course related terms (Goedegebuure 2008: 320, 323). The examples below illus- 
trate the different uses of za-: 


(7) a. za-wa/i SCALPRUM-su-na sa-ru-wa/i-ni-sd 
DEM.A.SG.C=PTC stone(C)A.SG Saruwani(C)N.SG 
i-zi-i-ta d-pa-sa tara/i-sa 


make.3.SG.PRT PRN.3SG/PL.G statue(N)N/A.SG 
‘This stone Saruwani made (as) his statue.’ 
NIGDE 1 §1, early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 514) 


b. |za-a-zi-pa-wa/i-mu DEUS-ni-zi |REX-"td?'-hi-ta 
DEM.N.PL.C=PTC=PTC=PRN god(c)N.PL_ kingship.D/L.sG 
CUM-ni |PES,.PES,(-)ta-ti-i 
POP walk.3.PL’.PRS 
‘These gods shall walk with me for kingship. 
ALEPPO 2 §4, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 236) 
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c. |a-wa/i |za |“LOQUI’-ta-za-’ |d-sa;-za-t[a] 
PTC=PTC DEM.N/A.SG.N word'(N)N/A.SG__ Say.3.SG.PRT 


‘... and pronounced this word’: .. : 
KAYSERI §20, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 473) 


In (7-a), the proximal demonstrative za- is used in a spatial sense, because the 
inscription is on a large, round stone, possibly the base of a column (Hawkins 
2000: 513), and the demonstrative relates directly to the object it is written on. 
This use of za- is the most common type, attested in well over 80 different 
cases. In many of these, the stele or orthostat itself is referenced, but other 
parts of the object can also be indicated such as the writings, depictions of 
gods etc. 

The second most common type of reference is that to a real world object 
which does not bear the inscription itself, but is close by, such as temples, pre- 
cincts, vineyards, gates, cities and similar, larger referential objects. 

Example (7-b) illustrates the third most common type of usage for za-, i.e. 
as an anaphoric linker (Dixon 2010b: see 247-254). In this case, the gods have 
been mentioned before by name in §2 of the same inscription and thus been 
established as discourse referents, but there are no images or statues of them 
nearby, i.e. their presence is established only intra-textually. When the gods as 
discourse participants are taken up again in §4 in (7-b), the different deities 
are represented by a single pluralic Np. Consequently, the reference is neither 
temporal nor spatial, rather za- provides linkage on an intra-textual level. 

Finally, (7-c) is an example of za- being used in a cataphoric manner, refer- 
ring to the utterance following it. This last type is rare because cataphora is 
considerably less common than anaphora in general, and HLuwian cataphoric 
references are usually achieved by employing za- as a pronoun, not as a deter- 
miner. The three examples here show that za- is employed to mark proximity 
to the speaker, be it on an actual physical level or within his cognitive space. 

There are no examples of temporal use of the demonstrative za- in the cor- 
pus, but this is very likely due to the genres dominating the corpus. The inscrip- 
tions often narrate events which lie in the past and are sometimes linked to 
one another by phrases such as ‘in that year’, ‘in my days’ etc. References to 
the time of the utterance itself, i.e. the writing of the inscription, are usually 
accomplished through adverbs like unun ‘now’, which provide a less specific 
reference. The inscriptions do not contain definite temporal references such 
as dates, making it impossible for the deixis in a putative ‘in this year’ to be 
anchored in real time. Still, the za-based adverb zadi/zari/zidi/ziri ‘here’ etc. 
(Goedegebuure 2010b) proves that temporal reference is not blocked for the 
form per se. 
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The other HLuwian demonstrative, apa- ‘that’, can also be used in several 
different ways (Goedegebuure 2008: 327). Cf. 


(8) a. a-wa/i —_|za-a-na |EXERCITUS-la/i/u-na-si-na 
PTC=PTC DEM.A.SG.C army-ADJ.A.SG.C 
(DEUS)TONITRUS-na “*a-pa-ti-i — |(ANNUS)u-si-i 
Tarhunza(C)A.sG DEM.D/L.SG year.D/L.SG 
|(SOLIUM)i-sa -nu-wa/i-ha 
establish.1.8G.PRT 
‘In that year I established this Tarhunza of the Army. 
TELL AHMAR 6 §26, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins: 2006a: 
16-17) 


b. awa/i *a-pa-ia |REGIO-ni-ia (“VACUUS” )ta-na-ta-ha 
PTC=PTC DEM.N/A.PL.N country(N)N/A.PL  devastate.1.SG.PRT 
‘T devastated those countries. 
KARKAMIS A ub+c §12, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103; Melchert 2004b: 372) 


c. |[a]-pi-[ha-wa/i]-’ [|...]-la-[...](URBS) [|]a-pa-ti |FILIUS-ni-i 
further=... Alawara DEM.D/L.SG _ child.D/L.sG 
|hat+ra/i-na-i-na |CUM-ni-’ |*77-ha-’ |tu-u |VERSUS-na 
? ADV pledge’.1.sG.PRT PRN.2SG.D POP 


‘{Fur]ther’ [in’] the city [A]la[wara’] I pledged’ harnai- for that child in 
you(r presence)’ 
ASSUR letter f+g §16, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 536) 


d. *a-pa-ta-za-pa-wa/i-ta (TERRA+LA+LA)wa/i-li-li-ta-za 
DEM.D/L.PL=PTC=PTC=PTC  field.D/L.PL 
*a-mi-i-2i |ta-ti-i-zi AVUS-ha-ti-zi-ha 


POSS.1SG.N.PL.C father(C)N.PL  great-grandfather(c)N.pL=and 
|*348(-)la/i/u-ta-li-zi-ha |NEG,-’ (PES,)HWI-HWI-sa-ta-si 


ancestor’(C)N.PL=and not march.3.PL.PRT.MP 
‘To those fields my fathers, great-grandfathers and ancestors’ had not 
(yet’) marched,..? 


KARKAMIS A 11b+c §8, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103; Rieken 2004: 179; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


The NP *a-pa-ti-i (ANNUS)u-si-i ‘(in) that year’ in (8-a) uses the distal demon- 
strative apa- for temporal purposes, and this is by far the most common use 
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for apa-. Here, it occurs in the last sentence of a short narrative passage in 
which Hamiyata relates the circumstances of how he had the stele of the god 
Tarhunza set up after a military campaign. The action lies in the past, and the 
demonstrative is used to anchor it temporally to the campaign. 

Example (8-b) illustrates the second most common use for apa-, i.e. link- 
ing back to referents which have been mentioned earlier. These may be 
referents with real world representations, but they may also be of an intra- 
textual, hypothetical kind mostly conjured up in curse formulae. In either 
case, the referents are not near the speaker, and the distance can be physical 
or cognitive. 

The same is true for (8-c), which is a variant usage of 8-b only found in the 
ASSUR letters, since they are the only genre in the corpus to involve second 
person SAPs. Despite some uncertainties, the relevant part of the sentence 
is clear in so far as d-pa-ti FILIUS-ni-i ‘that child’ is unambiguously linked to 
the addressee. Further down in the letter in §52, the addressee’s daughter is 
mentioned as tu-wa/i-na FILIUS-ni-na ‘your child’, and Hawkins (2000: 551) 
assumes both instances of FILIUS-ni- to refer to the same person. The distal 
demonstrative apa- is therefore not only used to link other referents to the 
speaker himself, but can also serve to connect referents to the addressee. 

Lastly, (8-d) shows that apa- may also be used to indicate cognitive distance 
to the speaker. The fields referred to in the example denote a geographical area 
which the speaker’s forefathers had not attempted to conquer, i.e. they were 
outside the speaker's influence until he conquered them himself. 

The apa- examples prove that the range of application for this demonstra- 
tive is quite as diverse as for za-, even though it is considerably less frequent in 
the corpus. In addition to that, the data also show that the demonstratives do 
not align in a pattern differentiating between the speaker on the one hand and 
everything else on the other hand, because apa- can clearly be used in both the 
speaker’s and the addressee’s realm. 

As far as can be said on the basis of the available data, the distribution of 
the HLuwian demonstratives is first and foremost governed by the proximity/ 
distance criterion, and other possible points such as referents being inside or 
outside the mental and cognitive space of the speaker do not appear to matter. 
In this, HLuwian differs from Hittite, which Goedegebuure (in preparation) 
has shown distinguishes between the speaker’s sphere on the one hand and 
anything outside that sphere on the other hand. Outside references in Hittite 
are marked with the demonstrative asi ‘yon’. Within the speaker’s sphere, how- 
ever, a distinction is made between proximal deixis for things directly related 
to the speaker (ka- ‘this’) and medial deixis for things related to the addressee 
(apa- ‘that’). Hittite therefore bases its distribution on two sets of variables. 
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HLuwian, by contrast, only applies one criterion, namely that of proximity and 
distance to the speaker. 

Apart from being deictic opposites, the HLuwian demonstratives appear in 
a range of other functions, and now that the deictic content of the demon- 
stratives has been explored, the other uses of the forms apa- and za- can be 
examined. 

First of all, za- can also function as demonstrative pronoun, which was 
already mentioned in the discussion of (7-c). The following examples illustrate 
this use: 


(9) a. |za |d-sas-za-ia 
DEM.N/A.SG.N_ Say.3.SG.PRS 
‘(If a king from among kings...) proclaims this: (“I shall delete 
Azatiwata’s name...”)’ 
KARATEPE bilingual §LXII Hu., possibly early 7th century Bc (Hawkins 


2000: 56) 

b. |za-pa-wa/i-ta |ni_ |REL-i-sa-ha 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC=PTC=PTC NEG INDEF-PRN.N.SG.C 
|sa-ni-ti 


overturn.3.SG.PRS 
‘(Astiruwa erected this (goddess) Ala,)’ and let no one overturn this!’ 
ERKILET 2 §2, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 494) 


In (g-a), za- is used cataphorically, whereas (9-b) demonstrates the anaphoric 
use of the pronoun. Neither use is frequent, and there are only a handful of 
examples for both combined. Consequently, za- plays a minor role as demon- 
strative pronoun in the available texts, one that is very much overshadowed by 
its adnominal use. 

As an adnominal demonstrative, za- is represented to a high degree in the 
data, which might suggest that it is applied for reasons other than its deictic 
content. It is well known that demonstratives are often a source for the devel- 
opment of less deictically charged determiners such as definite articles, and 
many languages, both IE and others, have moved along this path (see e.g. Lyons 
1999: 331-334; Heine and Kuteva 2002: 109-111). During such a development, 
one of the demonstratives available in a given language is applied more and 
more frequently, and this over-application generally results in the demonstra- 


7 Ilya Yakubich (p.c.) suggests that d-la-na should be interpreted as the name of the goddess 
Ala rather than anything else. 
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tive losing its deictic force and being reduced to a simple marker of definiteness 
and/or specificity. Cross-linguistic studies have shown that demonstratives of 
all deictic specifications are eligible for being grammaticalised into articles, 
be they markers of distal, proximal or medial deixis (Heine and Kuteva 2007: 
88-89). Consequently, za- and apa- could both act as starting points for devel- 
oping definite articles, but considering that apa- is already used elsewhere, ie. 
for providing the orthotonic pronouns for the third person, za- would be the 
more likely candidate for being turned into an article at some point.® 

Still, even with za- there is no clear evidence in the corpus that such a devel- 
opment might be under way or even in its incipient stages. If the definiteness 
effect of the demonstratives ranged high, at least one of the two forms would 
be expected to be used considerably more frequently simply to mark definite- 
ness rather than deixis, but such is not the case. Whenever za- is used together 
with a noun, the reference is to a materially, temporally or discourse-internally 
proximal item, and there is merely a hint that the deictic force may not always 
be the same with a given noun. In some cases, a referent introduced by means 
of a DEM-N structure shows the same again upon repetition, i.e. the noun in 
question receives the same demonstrative when repeated in the text at a later 
point, cf. 


(10) [z]a-wa/i (THRONUS)i-sa-tara/i-td-za 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC_ throne(N)N/A.SG 
za-ha MENSA-za mu Tna-na-mu-wa/i-ti-sa 


DEM.N/A.SG.N=and table(N)N/A.SG PRN.SG Panamuwati(C)N.sG 
PURUS.FONS.MI-sa IUDEX-ni-sa FEMINA-na-ti-sa 
Suppiluliuma.? ruler.? wife(C)N.SG 
PONERE-wa/i-ha (...) 

dedicate.1.sG.PRT 

za-a-pa-wa/i i-sa-tara/i-ta-za za-ha 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC=PTC throne(N)N/A.SG DEM.N/A.SG.N=and 
MENSA-za REL-sa MALUS-ld/i-sa-tara/i-ti ARHA 
table(N)N/A.SG REL.N.SG.C evil.A/I ADV 
“MALLEUS’”-i 

damage.3.SG.PRS 


8 At first sight, za- also seems the more likely option because of its frequency, which surpasses 
that of apa- by a considerable margin in the data. However, its preponderance is very likely 
due to the genres dominating the corpus, as few texts actually involve references that would 
require distal deixis marking. 
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‘T, Panamuwati, the ruler Suppiluliuma’s wife, dedicated this throne and 
this table. (...) (He) who shall deface this throne and this table out of 
evil,... 

BOYBEYPINARI 1 §1 and §5, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
336) 


This could be taken as indication that za- is not always deictic in the same 
sense. In (10), the first instance of ‘this throne and this table’ clearly refers to 
the actual dedicated objects (two blocks of stone), i.e. the deictic link is to an 
extra-textual point of reference, whereas the second occurrence of the same 
conjoined Np is less clear in its referential direction. It may be extra-textual 
as the first, but it is just as likely to be intra-textual, linking the reference to 
the point in the text when the throne and the table were first introduced in 
the discourse. In fact, both types of linkage are probably intended at the same 
time. Intra-textual linkage in this case mainly involves marking the reference 
as one that is already known and identifiable, i-e. definite, and deixis is sec- 
ondary (Lyons 1999: 20-21). Repeated demonstratives could therefore be a sign 
that their deictic content can become less important at times, but the evidence 
is not conclusive. 

Still, it should be stressed that referents introduced by means of a DEM—N 
structure mostly occur without the demonstrative when taken up again in the 
discourse, cf. e.g. the KARABURUN NPs za-PTC ha+ra/i-ni-sa -za ‘this fortress’ in 
§1 and ha+ra/i-ni-sa -za ‘(the) fortress’ in §4 (Hawkins 2000: 481) and many oth- 
ers. Moreover, the AssuR letters include few demonstratives, even though they 
date to the late eighth century Bc and are probably much closer to the spo- 
ken language of the time than the often stylised inscriptions. Both the dating 
and the less formal style of the letters lead one to expect noticeable progress 
on the path from demonstratives to definite articles, but there is no sign for 
such a development. 

The other demonstrative apa- ‘that’ has undergone a different development. 
Besides functioning as a deictic demonstrative, apa- is also employed for ana- 
phoric reference, a cross-linguistically typical development (Heine and Kuteva 
2007: 87-88). Phoric use of apa- is rather more frequent than the rare phoric 
use of za-, and apa- and its cognates are in fact attested in this function in 
all Anatolian languages but Carian (perhaps for lack of enough textual data). 
Consequently, that very probably constitutes a state of affairs already inher- 
ited from Common Anatolian (Melchert 2009: 155). Within HLuwian, apa- 
also serves as the orthotonic third person pronoun, which is sometimes used 
instead of the enclitic set in the particle chain. For the orthotonic pronoun 
apa-, it seems possible to speak of a deictic element comparable to that of the 
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demonstrative, precisely because it is only used sparingly. Cf. e.g. the following 
curse formula: 


(11) a-wa/i = "ha-ta-ma-na-ia_|REL-a-za 
PTC=PTC Hatama.D/L.SG REL.N/A.SG.N 
|(*349)sa-mara/i-ka-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) (DEUS)TONITRUS-za-sa a-ta 


Samarka-ADJ.N.SG.C Tarhunza(C)N.SG ADV 
|za-ha-nu-wa/t-ta *a-pa-ti-ha-wa/i 
attack’-CAUS.3.SG’.PRT PRN.3SG/PL.D/L.SG=and=PTC 
*a-pa za-a-zi DEUS-ni-zia-ta |za-ha-nu-wa/i-tu 


PRN.3SG/PL.N/A.SG.N DEM.A.PL.C god(C)A.PL ADV attack-CAUS.3.SG*.IPV 
‘([But (he) who] shall come [against this statue’ with malice]), (that) 
which Samarkean Tarhunza caused to attack’ (in the case of ) Hatamana, 
may these gods also cause to attack’ him!’ 

KARKAMIS A 1a §§37-38, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 89; 
Melchert, p.c.) 


apati ‘that person’ and apa ‘that’ in §38 refer to different elements in the pre- 
ceding sentences. apati links back to a possible destroyer of Tarhunza’s statue, 
while apa continues the reference to the statue itself. The latter referent has 
already been taken up by the relative pronoun REL-a-za in §37, so apa simply 
maintains that line of anaphoric reference. 

Apart from serving as an orthotonic pronoun, apa- constitutes the only 
available option for referring pronominally to third person possessors. It 
is reasonable to view apa- as deictically charged in its role as personal pro- 
noun because it is the emphatic option compared to the enclitic pronouns. 
Also, a third person is by definition not as directly involved in the discourse 
as the SAPs speaker and addressee, i.e. the innate deixis of apa- underlines 
the fact that the referent is not part of the immediate discourse participants 
speaker and addressee. However, the situation is quite different with apa- as 
the third person possessive. It is far less likely that possessive apa- is deicti- 
cally charged in the same way, simply because there is no other way to mark 
pronominal possession within the np for third persons. In fact, it is quite 
probable that the possessive forms of apa- do not (or no longer) invoke any 
spatial-temporal deixis at all, but only function as references on a textual 
level. While the demonstrative, pronoun and possessive versions of apa- all 
have the same shape throughout HLuwian history, the different functions and 
usages should be taken into account. Consequently, it may be more appropri- 
ate to regard apa- as polysemous with each sememe taking its own path of 
development. 
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The present section has shown that HLuwian does not mark definiteness, 
but that it has to be inferred from the context instead. The demonstratives za- 
‘this’ and apa- ‘that’ are, when used adnominally, first and foremost deictic. 
Both demonstratives have given rise to likewise deictically charged demon- 
strative pronouns, which are used sparingly for phoric purposes, as anaphoric 
linkage is usually achieved through enclitic pronouns. The only domain in 
which apa- has probably lost its deictic component is pronominal possession, 
because it is the only pronoun available for indicating third person possessors, 
and it stands to reason that even a deictically marked variant would lose its 
markedness once it was the only option. 


2.3 Possessives as Determiners? 


Even without articles or other markers, definiteness can still result from the 
presence of certain elements in the NP, e.g. possessives. Possessives often have 
a definiteness effect on the NP they belong to, and in many languages, the pres- 
ence of a possessor actually leaves the possessum in a state of definiteness 
by default. This results in other definiteness markers such as definite articles 
being blocked as in my friend compared to *the my friend. Hawkins (1991: 411), 
Langacker (1995: 59) and Koptjevskaja-Tamm (2001: 964) conclude that this 
is due to the fact that possessors must be anchored or constitute identifiable 
reference points in the discourse, i.e. they are definite by default. In such lan- 
guages, possessives therefore belong to the syntactic category of determiners. 

Other languages, however, permit a combination of definite article and pos- 
sessive pronoun, cf. the situation in Ancient Greek: 


(12) Tov ELOv gtrov? 
ART.A.SG.M POSS.1SG.A.SG.M_ friend(M)A.SG 
‘my friend’ 


Without the definite article tov, the Greek example would mean ‘a friend of 
mine’ rather than ‘my friend’ (Schwyzer 1950: 25-26, 200). 

Lyons (1986: 139-140) therefore distinguishes between determiner-genitive 
languages such as English and adjectival-genitive languages such as Ancient 
(and also Modern) Greek, with the former apparently treating the possessors 
as determiners, the latter treating them as adjectives. In a later work, Lyons 
(1999: 130) stresses that possessors “are not inherently definite or semantically 


9 This is just one of several possibilities in Ancient Greek. The others involve a genitive of the 
pronoun: tov giAov pou and tov euavtod gidov (Schwyzer 1950: 200-207). 
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incompatible with indefiniteness in the noun phrase they modify” and he 
provides a more detailed discussion of the phenomenon. He also clarifies 
that definiteness of the head does not result from any definiteness on the 
possessor’s part, because possessors can be definite or indefinite even in deter- 
miner-genitive languages, and yet the possessum is still perceived as definite, 
cf. the woman's glasses and a woman’s glasses. Instead, the definiteness of the 
possessum results from the presence of the possessor, be it definite or indefi- 
nite, and in order to mark the possessum as indefinite, determiner-genitive 
languages have to resort to other structures (Lyons 1999: 131). 

In adjectival-genitive languages, on the other hand, the possessor “does not 
induce a definite interpretation’; instead definiteness can be effected with 
the help of articles and demonstratives (Lyons 1999: 131-132). Since there are 
many languages that employ both patterns, Lyons (1999: 133) suggests that 
the patterns are not language-specific but construction-specific.!© The choice 
between the two patterns is then a matter of pragmatics and may be gram- 
maticalised to different degrees. 

As HLuwian does not possess any articles, Lyons’ determiner-genitive type 
appears to be the less likely option, but there is no hard evidence to support 
that claim. For many HLuwian NPs are simply ambiguous regarding definite- 
ness, as is generally the case in languages without articles, and it is hence 
impossible to assess statistically whether the language conforms to the adjec- 
tival-genitive type or not. Still, the data strongly suggest the adjectival-genitive 
type for HLuwian. The demonstrative za- for proximal deixis has definite- 
ness as a side effect and it can be combined with possessors in one and the 
same phrase. There is no evidence for similar structures with the distal deixis 
demonstrative apa-, but this lack should probably be attributed to its lower 
frequency instead of constraints on its combinability. For a lexical possessor 
with za- cf. 


(13) za-ti-pa-wa/i 'q-ld/i-ia-za-sa-na_ = STATUA-ru-ti-i1 
DEM.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC Alayanza-ADJ.D/L.SG statue.D/L.SG NUM 
OVIS(ANIMAL)-na sa-sa,+ra/i-la-tu 
sheep(C)A.SG offer.3.SG.IPV 
‘Let him offer a sheep to this statue of Alayanza’ 

MALPINAR § 26, first half of the 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 342) 


The possessor in (13) has the form of a genitival adjective derived from a PN, 
resulting in a structure of DEM—POSSESSOR-NOUN. Such npPs, also with different 


1o _ Even though in his language sample, the determiner-genitive pattern appears to be 
restricted to languages that have articles. 
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word orders, are quite common, and in view of these data, it seems advisable 
not to classify HLuwian possessors automatically as determiners on a syntactic 
level. There are over 40 examples of combinations of DEM—POSSESSOR-NOUN 
in the corpus, but they all involve possessors in the form of genitival adjectives 
rather than genitives. Only once is there a combination of demonstrative and 
genitive in the same NP: 


(14) za-[a]-pa-wa/i "1q@1-[4/i-ia-za-sa 'HA+LI-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC=PTC Alayanza.G Hattusili.c 
SERVUS-la/i-ia-za | STATUA-sa za-ia-ha- 
servant-ADJ.N/A.SG.N statue(N)N/A.SG DEM.N/A.PL.N=and 
(LOQUI)mara/i-téd REL-"sa" x-[...]-ti[...] (figure) ARHA 

word’(N)N/A.PL PRN.N.SG.C ADV 
MALLEUS-‘|| 
damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘(He) who shall erase this statue of Alayanza, of Hattusili’s servant, and 
these words? [with malice’],... 
MALPINAR §18, first half of the 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 342) 


In fact, (14) offers two genitives in a row, !d-ld/-ia-za-sa 'HA+LI-sa. They are 
not on a par syntactically, since the first PN modifies STATUA-sa ‘statue’, while 
the second pn belongs to SERVUS-la/i-ia-za ‘servant’. However, besides being 
one of a kind, this example is syntactically much more intricate than most 
other NPs in the corpus. It can hence not be said with absolute certainty that 
this pattern is grammatical." 

The case for combining demonstratives with pronominal possessors is simi- 
larly fragile. Example (15) features a pronominal possessor instead of a nomi- 
nal one in the form of d-ma-za, albeit in a rather broken context: 


(15) néi-pa-wa/i |za d-ma-za (“STATUA”)‘ta'-ru-sa 
or=PTC DEM.N/A.SG.N POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N _ statue(N)N/A.SG 
“a'-[ma]-za-h| a? ee | eee 
POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N=and 
‘... or [shall...] this my statue a[nd] my [...],... 
KARKAMIS A 18e §4, late (Hawkins 2000: 195) 


11 The genitive 'WA+LI-sa in this example is triggered by its phrasal head SERVUS-la/i-ia-za 
‘servant, in itself an adjective here. The trigger mechanism will be fully explored in 4.2.4.2. 
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The pronoun is the first person possessive and it is part of a curse formula, 
but aside from that, the structure of the NP appears to be the same as in (13). 
Combinations of demonstratives and pronominal possessors are much less 
frequent in the corpus than those with nominal possessors, and there are four 
pertinent examples.!? While the combination appears to be grammatical, it is 
rather striking to see how much word order varies in these NPs. In all cases, the 
demonstrative occurs before the head noun, but the pronouns can be found 
in various positions, e.g. post-posed when not belonging directly to the head 
as in KARKAMIS A ua §13. Alternatively, they can also appear even before the 
demonstrative as in ASSUR letter e §9. 

The examples in this section show that it is possible for possessive construc- 
tions to contain a determiner in the form of the demonstrative za-, whereas 
apa-, which is also much less frequent as a demonstrative than za-, does not 
occur in similar phrases. Even so, the NPs containing za- along with a possessor 
lead to the conclusion that possessors should not automatically be assumed to 
belong to the same syntactic domain as the demonstratives. Rather, the differ- 
ent groups of possessors appear to behave in different ways. As such, the geni- 
tival adjectives at least should be regarded as modifiers in HLuwian, but the 
status of genitives and possessive pronouns is less certain due to the relevant 
examples being very few and also highly questionable. 

Moreover, it cannot be assumed that HLuwian possessors trigger automatic 
definiteness in the possessum. Not only do combinations with demonstra- 
tives, which are undoubtedly definite, suggest this, but it is also supported by 
typological data from other languages without definite articles (Lyons 1999: 
133-134). Still, it is necessary to remember that even though one effect of the 
demonstratives is definiteness, the main reason for their use is their inherent 
deixis rather than anything else. Consequently, it is possible that they can be 
used even when an NP is already marked as definite. Most possessive construc- 
tions do not include a demonstrative, and yet many of them probably have to 
be categorised as just as definite as the ones with a demonstrative. 


2.4 Word Order of Determiners 
The final issue to be addressed within the chapter on determiners concerns 
their word order. While HLuwian usually places determiners before their head 


and often even at the very beginning of the phrase (see e.g. Meriggi 1966: 787), 


12 ASSUR letter e §9, KARKAMIS A 18e §4, cited as (15), somewhat more complex KARKAMIS A 
ua §13, and the tentative MALPINAR §5, which may be a case of the adverbial use of zati. 
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there is a number of cases in which this general observation does not hold true 
(see e.g. Melchert 2003a: 200). It is the aim of this section to consider these 
aberrant phrases and put them in context. 

Previous sections have demonstrated in what way the complexity of phrases 
containing a demonstrative can vary, and besides the very frequent combina- 
tion of DEM-N, many more involving various modifiers are possible. The data 
show that when a demonstrative is present, it is usually the first element of 
the NP in question as e.g. in (7), and exceptions are rare, although they do 
exist. These less usual word order patterns can be found in every period of the 
HLuwian era, and they are also not restricted to a particular area. 

The first type among the infrequent orders involves the demonstrative in 
postnominal position. Within the HLuwian corpus, postnominal demonstra- 
tives are notably rare. Several hundred prenominal examples contrast with a 
mere 8 cases of postnominal za- and 4 postnominal apa-. Besides, none of the 
NPs in question contain anything but the postnominal demonstrative and the 
head noun, which raises the question of what, if any, function the switched 
order might have. 

The Greek of Herodotus displays a difference in function associated with 
the word order of demonstratives, as laid out by Bakker (2009: 76-79). She can 
show that a demonstrative precedes its head if it is the most salient or contras- 
tive part of the np. If, on the other hand, the head noun of the phrase is more 
salient or contrastive in the context, the demonstrative occurs after the noun, 
not before. Similarly, prenominal demonstratives are used in first mentions at 
the beginning of texts or after digressions, while demonstratives occur post- 
nominally at the starting and closing points of digressions. 

Considering the low HLuwian frequencies for N—DEM, it is safe to assume 
that postposed demonstratives do not have a particular function that they 
alone embody and perform reliably, and it is very difficult indeed to detect any 
function at all. Of the 8 postnominal cases of za-, 3 (ASSUR letter §12, KIZILDAG 
3 §1and sUDBuRG §5) are far too unclear altogether particularly regarding their 
context, to allow any interpretation at all. This leaves 5 examples, of which 2 
occur in KARKAMIS 6 in the same sentence: 


(16) |ni-pa-wa/i |FILIUS-ni-na-ti-i |zi-i-na  |ni-pa-wa/i 


oOr=PTC child.a/1 DEM.A/I Or=PTC 
(‘““474")wa/i-si-na-sa-ti zi-na REL-sa §=CUM-niARHA |CAPERE-ia 
eunuch.A/I DEM.A/I REL.N.SG.C POP ADV _ take.3.SG.PRS 


‘..., or who shall take away (a child) from these children, or (a eunuch) 
from these eunuchs,..:’ 

KARKAMIS 6 §30, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 125; 
Goedegebuure 2008: 323) 
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The a/t-inflected nouns FILIUS-ni-na-ti-i ‘child(ren)’ and ni-pa-wa/i (“*474”)- 
wa/i-si-na-sa-ti ‘eunuch’ are both followed by zi-na (zin), which is the regu- 
lar A/1-form of za- ‘this’. (16) is the penultimate clause of the inscription and 
constitutes part of the curse formula, and besides the unusual word order it 
features another problem. It is ambiguous due to the double occurrence of 
zin because both zin may either be used independently in this sentence, or 
they may embody an instance of zin... zin, which is used adverbially and cor- 
responds to Hittite kez... kez ‘on the one side...on the other side’ (see e.g. 
Goedegebuure 2008: 324). Both interpretations of zin appear equally likely in 
the context because the inscription is accompanied by a relief depicting sev- 
eral people. zin can therefore either be used as a deictic demonstrative, indicat- 
ing two different groups of people on the relief as suggested by Goedegebuure 
(2008: 323), or it can be used adverbially in order to contrast the two groups 
contra Goedegebuure. The text as such is quite long and includes a number 
of demonstratives, all of which occur in prenominal position save for the two 
cases of zin in (16). The switch in word order cannot be explained in terms 
of information structure, not least since a few clauses before in §27, which is 
part of the same curse formula, a similar structure features the demonstrative 
before its head noun: 


(17) |zi-i-pa-wa/i |“SCALPRUM”-su-wa/i-ti-i_ |“SCALPRUM”-su-na-’ 
DEM.A/I=PTC=PTC _ stone.A/I stone (C)A.SG 
‘a stone from these stones’ 
KARKAMIS 6 §27, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 125; 
Goedegebuure 2008: 323) 


A reason for the difference could be sought in the fact that (17) includes the 
direct object in the A.sc in addition to the 4/1 NP, whereas the A/I NPs in (16) 
FILIUS-ni-na-ti-i zi-i-na and (“*474”)wa/i-si-na-sa-ti zi-na occur without their 
corresponding A.sG FILIUS-ni-ni-na (vel sim.) and (“*474”)wa/i-si-na-si-na 
respectively. It seems possible that the lack of the a.sc forms causes the rear- 
ranged word order. However, as the post-nominal position of both zin is clearly 
not supported by other similar passages in the text, the unusual word order 
may actually have been employed to signify the adverbial use of zin... zin. 

This latter interpretation gains in merit when considering the remaining 
three examples of postnominal za-, which are all found in a small portion 
of the KARATEPE bilingual: 
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(18) ARHA-wa/i-ta “*69"(-)i-ti-wa/i_ || (LITUUS)d-za-ti-wa/i-ta-sd 
ADV=PTC=PTC_ delete.1.8G.PRS —_ Azatiwata.G 
d-la/i-ma-za_ = PORTA-la-na-ri+i zi-na_ (...) ni-pa-wa/i-sda 
namE(N)N/A.SG gate.A/I DEM.A/I — Or=PTC=PRN 
(COR)d-la/i/u-na-za-ia “CASTRUM<”>-ni-si za-ti || 

be inimical.3.SG.PRS fortress.D/L.SG DEM.D/L.SG 

wa/i-ta a-ta AEDIFICARE+MLi “PORTA’-la-na za-ia 
PTC=PTC ADV build.3.sG.PRS gate(N)N/A.PL DEM.N/A.PL.N 
‘I shall delete Azatiwata’s name from these gates (...) or (if) he is inimical 
towards this fortress and blocks’ up these gates, ... 
KARATEPE bilingual §LXIII Hu., §LXV Hu. and §LXVI Hu., possibly early 
7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 57; Goedegebuure 2008: 321; van den Hout 
2002: 182-183; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


Again, the inscription features a number of demonstratives, but they all occur 
prenominally except for the three cited here. Still, the reason for the rear- 
ranged word orders in (18) is likely to be very different from others discussed 
so far. A comparison with the Phoenician text of the bilingual reveals that in 
these passages in particular, the HLuwian text mimics the Phoenician ver- 
sion very closely by putting the verb as early in the sentence as possible and 
realigning the word order within the Nps (Hawkins 2000: 46; Pléchl 2003: 36).!8 
In Phoenician, demonstratives always occur postnominally (Gzella 2009: 53), 
and the relevant NPs are b-s‘r z ‘in-gate this’, h-qrt z ‘the-city this’ (equalling 
HLuwian ‘fortress’) and h-s‘r z ‘the-gate this’. The HLuwian text of the bilin- 
gual shows convergences towards the Phoenician text in a number of places, 
but the sentences cited in (18) display a more substantial influence than most. 
It is perhaps significant that all three clauses are part of the long curse for- 
mula, as texts with an intended magical or spiritual effect are often translated 
more literally than other more profane ones in order to keep the intended 
effect intact. Still, it must be stressed that the two versions do not imitate 


13. Some scholars view the HLuwian version of the text as the original on which the Phoeni- 
cian version is based, see e.g. the note by Giusfredi (2009: 142-143). However, the HLuwian 
text exhibits such remarkably Phoenician characteristics, particularly in word order, that 
it cannot be taken for granted that the HLuwian version precedes the Phoenician one. 
The same opinion has recently been voiced by Yakubovich (2013b; forthcoming), who 
finds a similar state of affairs in the GiNEKOy inscription. 

14 The phenomenon is well-known from Bible translations for instance, see e.g. Fleischer’s 
(2006: 33-35) study of verb placement in the Old High German Isidor. 
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one another quite so closely in all parts of the curse formula in the bilingual. 
It is nevertheless remarkable to what degree the HLuwian version mimics the 
Phoenician syntax in (18), considering that curse formulae are found across the 
board in ancient Anatolia and beyond, and other HLuwian texts offer dozens 
of curse formulae that include demonstratives as well, yet do not feature any 
rearranged word order whatsoever. 

On the basis of these 8 examples, the case for post-nominal za- must be 
judged to be very tentative at best. The 3 attestations from the KARATEPE bilin- 
gual (18) probably show Phoenician influence, and the double use of zin in 
KARKAMIS 6 (16) may not be demonstrative at all, but adverbial. Therefore none 
of these 5 examples of post-nominal za- discussed here support the hypothesis 
that this word order was actual HLuwian usage, and the remaining 3 are too 
fragmented to allow any assessment in the first place. 

The 4 cases of postnominal apa- present similar challenges. One of them 
occurs in TELL TAYINAT 2 frg.1a §1, but text and context are so fragmented that 
interpretation is impossible. Further, 2 examples can be found in the assuR 
letters, and they seem to emulate the Greek pattern discovered by Bakker 
(2009: 76-79): 


(19) a. |(“CANIS”)zut-wa/i-ni-zi-ha-wa/i |a-pa-zi |REL-ri+i-’ |a-sa-ti 
dog(c)N.PL=and=PTC DEM.N.PL.C_ if be.3.PL?.PRS 
‘And also if there are (any of) those dogs (to you),... 
ASSUR letter b §8, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 534; Melchert 
2009: 153; Simon 2008; 2012; Yakubovich 2010b: 66-67 fn. 58) 


b. |d-pi-ha-wa/i-za |ASINUS.ANIMAL-na-zi |a-pa-zi 
ADV=and=PTC=PRN.IPL donkey(C)N.PL DEM.N.PL.C 
|ARHA~’ |MORL-ta || 
ADV die.3.PL?. PRT 
‘Further’, as for the donkeys, they have died on us. 
ASSUR letter f+g §21, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 537; Yakubovich, 


p.c.) 


Both the dogs in (19-a) and the donkeys in (19-b) constitute first mentions in 
their respective contexts. Consequently, the nouns, rather than the demonstra- 
tives, are the most salient elements in the NPs, and the distal demonstrative 
apanzi is probably used to emphasize the real-time distance to the dogs in 
(1g-a) and the distant origin of the donkeys in (19-b) relative to the speaker. 
Whether or not the dogs and the donkeys should be seen as being closely 
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associated with the addressee of the letters is another matter entirely and can- 
not be assumed out of hand. 

The fourth postnominal apa- occurs in the KARATEPE bilingual, though 
much earlier in the text than the postnominal attestations of za- in (18) 
cited above: 


(20) |REL-pa-wa/i-ta |LOCUS-la/i-ta-za-’ |d-pa-ta-za 
sO=PTC=PTC __ place.D/L.PL DEM.D/L.PL 
|(“CASTRUM” )ha+ra/i-ni-sa |a-ta |AEDIFICARE+MI-ha 
fortress(N)N/A.PL ADV build.1.sG.PRT 
‘So I built fortresses in those places, . .. 
KARATEPE bilingual §XXIII Hu., possibly early 7th century Bc (Hawkins 
2000: 51) 


The np LOCUS-la/i-ta-za-’ d-pa-ta-za ‘(in) those places’ refers back to places 
mentioned in the preceding sentences, in particular to fortresses which were 
ruled by people whom the commissioner of the inscription, Azatiwata, terms 
MALUS-la/i-zi-wd/i-ta-’ \CAPUT-ti-i-zi (...) (“*217”)u-sa-la-zi ‘bad men (...), 
robbers’ (§XX Ho., Hawkins 2000: 51). The deixis of the demonstrative is clear 
in (20) because the places that are mentioned are near the frontier and conse- 
quently far away from where the speaker is. With the demonstrative following 
the noun, the HLuwian NP again displays exactly the same word order as the 
Phoenician equivalent: b-mqmm hmt, literally ‘in-places those’, although the 
similarity does not extend further than the phrasal domain in this instance. 
Similar cases of imitation can be found in ¢inEK6y (Yakubovich 2013b; forth- 
coming). Beyond direct influence from Phoenician, it is largely unclear what 
could have caused the demonstrative to occur postnominally in HLuwian.!® 
Besides postnominal demonstratives, there is a small number of demon- 
stratives that precede their phrasal head without being the very first element 
of the phrase. In phrases containing a modifier besides the demonstrative 
za- and a head noun, the usual order is DEM—MoD-N,; there are no similarly 


15 Perhaps saliency plays a role again, but this cannot be proved, particular in the light of the 
fact that the bilingual contains other NPs headed by LOCUS ‘place(s)’ showing the normal 
order of DEM-N, e.g. in §XXXIII. In fact, the HLuwian demonstrative apa- has no direct 
equivalent in the Phoenician version of this sentence. However, the relative marker ’§ in 
w-b-mqmm ¥s ‘and-in-places which... has the effect of a determiner (Gzella 2009: 54). The 
marker is, as required by Phoenician grammar, placed after the noun, and the HLuwian 
version of the sentence imitates that exactly. 
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complex NPs with adnominal apa-. Contrasting the 36 cases displaying the 
usual order, there are 2 NPs with aMOD—DEM-N order, which occur in the ASSUR 
letters. One of these is 1-ti-na za-na (“LOQUI”)ma-ra+a-ti-na ‘this first order’ 
(letter b §4) and has to be categorised as uncertain due to the doubtful inter- 
pretation of the numeral (Hawkins 2000: 544). The second example occurs in 
letter e §10 and contains too many unknown words to permit any interpreta- 
tion of its word order at all. 

For its demonstratives za- and apa-, HLuwian therefore relies almost exclu- 
sively on a prenominal slot, and mostly in fact on the very first position in 
the NP. Deviations from this norm are few, but when they occur they cluster 
together as shown by (16) and (18). Despite the relative rarity of postnominal 
demonstratives, it is doubtful that they represent grave grammatical errors. 
The KARATEPE bilingual is perhaps the most instructive example in this mat- 
ter, because even when the HLuwian text imitates the Phoenician version 
very closely, the placement of the sentential clitics is usually still intact,!® and 
adverbs used as preverbs strictly adhere to their usual position directly in 
front of the verb. Even if McCone’s (1979: 473-475) assessment of word order 
flexibility of HLuwian seems vastly overgeneralising,!” his main result, i.e. that 
these deviant orders are in fact possible, appears to hold true. 


2.5 Summary 


This concludes the section on determiners, which has dealt with demonstra- 
tives and considered aspects of definiteness as well as the status of possessives. 

HLuwian has two demonstratives, which encode complementary deictic 
information. za- ‘this’ is used for proximal deixis, whereas apa- ‘that’ indicates 
distal deixis. Numbers of attestation differ widely, since za- is approximately 
four times as frequent as apa- probably due to the genres dominating the 
HLuwian corpus. 

Both demonstratives cover a wide range of application because they can be 
employed for actual spatial deixis, but temporal reference is also an option. 
Besides extra-linguistic deixis, the demonstratives can also be used intra- 
textually and serve as emphatic anaphoric (and in rare cases cataphoric) 
linkers, although this is more frequent with apa- than with za-. The anaphoric 


16 Interestingly, §XXXIII does not mimic the Phoenician equivalent too closely, but it 
features an aberrantly placed string of clitics in addition to a regularly placed string. 

17. That is no surprise, considering that many of his examples stem from the KARATEPE 
bilingual. 
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use of apa- has also doubtlessly given rise to its use as a third person posses- 
sive, but there is little, if any of its deictic content left in that function. 

Definiteness was found to be a by-product in HLuwian NPs which include 
a demonstrative, yet they are mainly used for the deictic information they 
provide and not for marking definiteness. There was no conclusive evidence 
for the application of one or both of the demonstratives for reasons other 
than deixis. 

The possessives did not yield any definiteness effect, and the data showed 
that at least the genitival adjectives do not occupy a determiner position. All 
possessives are therefore treated together in chapter 4. 

Demonstratives usually occur before their nominal heads, and quite often 
they constitute the very first element of an NP. The few postnominal demon- 
stratives in the HLuwian corpus do not appear to encode any one function in 
particular. Instead, the examples of postnominal za- could be shown to be the 
result of influence from another language, and postnominal apa- is probably 
caused by the greater saliency of their head nouns in the context. Despite the 
position being used rarely, postnominal demonstratives should not be consid- 
ered grammatical mistakes without further evidence. Rather, the relative flex- 
ibility found in HLuwian word order can sometimes be used to accommodate 
outside influence or information structural requirements. 


CHAPTER 3 


Quantification 


This chapter will address the issue of quantification within NPs, which sub- 
sumes non-numerical quantifiers on the one hand, and numerical quantifiers 
on the other hand. The HLuwian corpus provides data for both, although the 
numerals are much better attested than the non-numerical quantifiers. In fact, 
save for two universal quantifiers, the non-numerical category is hardly present 
in the data at all. The aim of this chapter is a survey of the material found in the 
corpus, its classification with respect to morphosyntactic characteristics, the 
meaning of the various forms and their temporal and geographical distribu- 
tion. The investigation will also take the issue of agreement in quantified NPs 
into consideration and what that implies for the HLuwian linguistic system. 
Like other IE languages, HLuwian tends to mark number on all constituents of 
an NP, and there is no evidence for number marking to be optional in phrases 
that do not contain a numerical quantifier (see Dixon 2012: 60-61). 

Non-numerical quantifiers will be addressed first, and that section will be 
followed by one on the more plentiful numerical quantifiers. Afterwards the 
word order of both types of quantifiers will be studied. 


31 Non-numerical Quantifiers 


Out of the usual set of ‘all’, ‘every’, ‘many’, ‘some’, ‘few’ etc., only two universal 
quantifiers, i.e. two words for ‘all, every’, are attested to sufficient frequency to 
allow any conclusions: tanima/i- and *430. Apart from the universal quanti- 
fiers, there is one double attestation of mi-ia-ti- (probably miyanta/i-) ‘many’} 
but since it occurs only in this one context, nothing of consequence can be said 
about its morphosyntactic behaviour. Finally, there are a handful of sentences 
involving the apparently indeclinable <ma-(na’)> (/ma(n’)/) ‘much’ (Hawkins 
and Morpurgo Davies 1978: 13-114; Hawkins 2000: 66). It always directly pre- 
cedes the verb or verb complex (if another adverb is present),? and it is an 


1 KARATEPE bilingual §LI: mi-ia-ti-zi-ha || (ANNUS)u-si-zi (Hu.), mi-ia-ti-zi,-hd ANNUS-si-2i 
(Ho.) ‘and many years’ (Hawkins 2000: 55). 

2 Hawkins and Morpurgo Davies (1978: 113-114) discuss the word in connection with the 
KARATEPE bilingual, where it corresponds to Phoenician b-rbm ‘much’. Building on work 
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adverb in all its attestations. Nothing indicates that it can be used adnominally, 
and it is therefore of no interest here. 

The investigation will first focus on the universal quantifiers tanima/i- (often 
realised partly or wholly by the logogram OMNIS) ‘all, every’, and *430, which is 
never written syllabically. Both words will be discussed in the following, start- 
ing with *430. 

The universal quantifier *430 is commonly equated with CLuwian punata/i-, 
even though the HLuwian attestations are all logographic. Still, the HLuwian 
contexts of the word and, additionally, the syllabic alternation of L 430 with 
the sign <pu> strongly suggest this interpretation (Hawkins 2000: 440). In 
CLuwian punata/i- is attested six times, namely in KUB 35.52 ii 4, KUB 35.54 ii 
26’ and 31, KUB 35.107 iii 7, KUB 35.133 iii 13, and KBo 29.2 ii 9’, but several of the 
forms are partly broken and/or occur in fragmented contexts. 

The interpretation of HLuwian *430 faces serious challenges in that the 
word is attested 12 times, of which 1 is pronominal? (EMirGazi altars §15) and 1 
is unclear (YALBURT block 7 §1, Hawkins 1995b: 77), and the remaining 10 attrib- 
utive quantifiers nearly always occur in contexts which are partly or indeed 
wholly devoid of overt inflections. The following example is typical: 


(21) REGIO *430 REL-sa (*273)FORTIS-ta 
country UQ  REL-PRN.N.SG.C conquer.3.SG’.PRT 
‘(He) who conquered every/all country/ies, ... 
KARADAG 1 §2, 13th to uth centuries Bc (Hawkins 2000: 438; 2009: 165) 


by Laroche (1963: 78), they connect HLuwian <ma-(na’)> to CLuwian mayassi- ‘(of) adults’, 
which in turn is related to Hittite mekki- ‘great’. 

The adverb can be found in aKsaray §2 (broken) and §3, KARATEPE bilingual §LVI, §LVII 
and §LVIII, and possibly suLTANHAN §14. When <ma-(na’)> occurs sentence-initially, it hosts 
the sentential clitics and the verb follows immediately after, cf. the KARATEPE attestations. 
Its reading as /man/ largely hinges on the interpretation of the SULTANHAN evidence and is 
hence tentative. Melchert (1987:184 fn. 5) prefers to read it /ma/, deriving it directly from the 
N/A.SG.N PIE *megh, ‘great, much’. 

3 Analysing these cases as ellipses of the original head nouns does not do justice to the 
HLuwian data, for there are many examples without any potentially recoverable head noun, 
cf. the many alla/i-formations. While they used to be adjectives, many have been lexicalised 
into a purely nominal role, and it is therefore more suitable to speak of a change in syntactic 
role, which can result in a permanent change of morphological category, than stipulate ellip- 
sis. Cf. the discussion in Dryer (2007: 193-197). 
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Since REGIO lacks phonetic complements, it is impossible to say whether 
it stands for a singular or a plural, and the quantifier *430 likewise bears no 
inflectional marking. REGIO *430 could mean ‘every country’, ‘all countries’ 
or, indeed, ‘the entire country’, and the context is of no help in this case. 
Consequently, it is impossible to say what type of universal quantifier *430 
represents exactly; the encompassing ‘all, entire’ and the distributive ‘every’ 
are equally likely. Out of the 10 attributive cases, none can be assigned with 
certainty to one interpretation over the other. 

Additional complications await on the syntactic level. Assigning *430 to one 
phrase over another is likewise a matter of interpretation because the texts in 
which it occurs are the inscriptions at KARADAG and at KIZILDAG, the EMIGAZi 
altars, the sUDBURG inscription and the yALBuRT blocks. All of these texts are 
known for their largely logographic character with few if any inflectional end- 
ings, making the delineation of phrases particularly challenging. 

The other universal quantifier in the data is tanima/i-, and it is attested 38 
times in the corpus. 3 tokens occur in broken contexts and hence defy interpre- 
tation, but of the remaining tokens, 26 are attributes to nouns,* and an addi- 
tional 9 occur without a noun. About two thirds of the attestations fall into the 
eighth and possibly the early seventh centuries, and even though 10 of these 
alone cluster in the KARATEPE bilingual, the word is found in many other loca- 
tions besides. It has a full cognate in CLuwian, but CLuwian tanimma/i- is less 
well attested than CLuwian punata/i-. It only occurs in KUB 32.8+5 iv 22’ and in 
the form of a genitival adjective in -assa/i- in KUB 35.88 iii 6’ and KUB 35.89,8. 
The CLuwian contexts are too fragmented to permit any conclusions about the 
behaviour of the quantifier there. 

Whereas the data on *430 only suggest that HLuwian might not distinguish 
lexically between the encompassing ‘all’ and the distributive ‘every’, tanima/i- 
actually offers sufficient evidence to prove that indeed no such lexical dis- 
tinction is made. As a general tendency, the NPs show singular number with 
the distributive sense of the quantifier, whereas the unifying sense is limited 
to occurrences with plural nouns. The cases for the unifying sense are clear 
because plural-marked head nouns do not allow an interpretation of the ref- 
erents as non-plural. Even if they did, the truth conditions would remain the 
same when alternating between the readings ‘all Xs’ and ‘every X.. The follow- 
ing represents a typical example: 


4 One is questionable, cf. (42). 
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(22) wa/i-ta d-mi-ia-ti |(IUSTITIA)tara/i||-wa/i-na-ti 
PRN=PRN POSS.1SG.A/I  justice.a/I 
(DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ti-i_ tara/i-ma-za-ha DEUS-ni-za |za-ti 

Tarhunza.D/L.sG UQ.D/L.PL=and_ god.D/L.PL ADV 

BONUS-si-ia-za-ha 
be dear’.1.8G.PRT 
‘T was dear’ to Tarhunza and all the gods there because of my justice.’ 
AKSARAY §5, possibly second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 476) 


The phrase tara/i-ma-za-ha DEUS-ni-za combines the universal quantifier 
tanima/i- (with rhotacism of n, see p. 12) with the plural of DEUS ‘god’, and the 
meaning is clearly ‘all gods’. 

However, when the head noun is singular, the truth conditions change with 
the reading of the quantifier, because it can either encompass all appropriate 
entities in a given universe in the distributive interpretation ‘every X, or it can 
represent a totality quantifier and refer to the entirety of a single entity in the 
interpretation ‘all of (a single) X, the entire X’. 

In many cases of tanima/i- together with a singular noun, only one reading 
is possible, either because of properties of the head noun, or because the con- 
text strongly favours one interpretation over the other(s). Cf. 


(23) wa/i-ta ta-ni-mi REX-ti SERVUS-la/i-ti-i-zi |a-ta 
PTC=PTC UQ.D/L.SG king.D/L.sG subject*(c)A.PL = ADV 
(BONUS)wa/i-sa,+ra/i-nu-ha 
benefit’-CAUS.1.SG.PRT 
‘For every king, I treated’ (his) messengers’ with respect’. 
KARKAMIS A 6 §7, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 124; 
Yakubovich, p.c.) 


Even though the meaning of both the verb and the direct object is not entirely 
assured (see also Hawkins 2000: 126), the NP ta-ni-mi REX-ti does not permit 
anything but a distributive reading for ta-ni-mi, as an interpretation such as 
‘(for) the entire king’ does not make any sense in this context. 

In some examples, choosing one reading over the other is more difficult: 


(24) ta-ni-mi-ha-wa/i-mu (*273)wa/it+ra/i-pi-na 
UQ.A.SG.C=and=PTC=PRN.1SG.D/L__ skill(c)a.sG 
(LITUUS)u-na-nu-ta 
know-CAUS.3.SG’.PRT 
‘...,and he caused me to know every skill.’ 

KARKAMIS A 15b §22, c. 800 BC (Hawkins 2000: 131) 
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The inscription is one by Yarri,° prince of Karkami§, in which he details his 
considerable education at the behest of his lord Astiruwa (see also Hawkins 
1975: 150). Thus he relates knowing twelve languages in §20 and, two sen- 
tences further on, also ta-ni-mi(n)=PTC (*273)wa/i+ra/i-pi-na ‘every skill’ as 
cited in (24). In view of the fact that Yarri has been listing the numerous dif- 
ferent things he has learnt, it is more likely to interpret the NP as ‘every skill’ 
rather than as ‘(one) entire skill’, although the choice is not as clear-cut as it 
was with (23).® 

These pairings of a singular head noun and a distributional reading of 
tanima/i- contrast with a handful of examples for which this interpretation 
does not work, cf. e.g. 


(25) |REL-pa-wa/i-mu-u |su+ra/i-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) 
furthermore=PTC=PRN.1SG.A/D/L Syria-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|REX-ti-sd —_ |sutra/i-wa/i-za-ha(URBS) |DOMUS-na-za 
king(c)N.sG Syria-ADJ.N/A.sG.N=and —_ house(N)N/A.SG 
|ta-ni-ma-za |td-[...] |i-zi-ia-si 
UQ.N/A.SG.N make.3.SG.PRT.MP 
‘Furthermore, the Syrian’ king and the entire Syrian house became 
fa[ther and mother] for/to me,..- 
GINEKOY §5, possibly 8th century Bc (Tekoglu and Lemaire 2000: 968, 972; 
Goedegebuure 1998; Rieken 2004a: 179; Yakubovich forthcoming) 


The NP su+ra/i-wa/i-za-ha(URBS) DOMUS-na-za ta-ni-ma-za ‘the entire 
Syrian house’ is a singular, but a distributive interpretation such as ‘every Syrian 
house’ does not make sense in this context. The referent is not actually every 
single Syrian house, but only the royal house, which the narrator Warika, king 
of Hiyawa, unites with his own house according to the inscription. 


5 The spelling of the ruler’s name is ‘i-ara/i-ri+i-sd vel sim. (e.g. in KARKAMIS A 15b §1), usually 
interpreted as Yariri. However, Melchert reportedly (Rieken and Yakubovich 2010: 205) sug- 
gests that the second rV-sign should probably be interpreted as redundant and only seen as 
a reading aid, determining the quality of the vowel. 

6 Even if one does not ascribe to the view that the HLuwian universal quantifier can have dif- 
ferent readings and prefers to interpret the phrase collectively (‘entire set of skills’), the truth 
conditions remain the same as in the distributive reading. 

7 The interpretation of the TN as Syria is still in question. Tekoglu and Lemaire (2000: 980, 
including fn. 23 and 24) as well as Rollinger (2006) and Yakubovich (2013b) follow Meriggi 
(1967: 25) and advocate interpreting it as Syria, but Hawkins (1975: 150; likewise 2000: 126, 133) 
disagrees on grounds of chronology and tentatively suggests Urartu instead. In his detailed 
study of the word, Wilhelm (1993: 140-141) comes to the conclusion that the identification of 
the TN with Urartu is possible, but can neither be proved nor disproved. 
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The range of interpretations possible for HLuwian tanima/- is largely mir- 
rored by Hittite Aumant- ‘all, entire, every’, cf. 


(26) a. [(arahz) |enes utnéantes [h]umantes 
neighbour(C)N.PL land-ERG(C)N.PL UQ.N.PL.C 
‘all neighbouring lands’ 
KUB 24.4 rev. 7 (MH), CTH 376 


b. nu ispandan humandan iyahhat 
PTC night(C)A.SG UQ.A.SG.C _ travel.1.8G.PRT.MP 
‘T travelled the entire night’ 
KBo 5.8 iii 21 (NH), CTH 61 


c. n=asta himanz KA.GAL-TIM kattan arha uizzi 
PTC=PTC UQ.N.SG.C gate POP __pass.3.SG.PRS 
‘And then every (augur) passes under the gate.’ 
VBoT 24 ii 9-10 (NH), Bawanypeck (ed.), hethiter.net/: CTH 393 (TX 
03.11.2010, TRde 03.11.2010) 


The examples in (26) show that the interpretation of Hittite Aumant- is at 
times quite as dependent on the context as that of its HLuwian equivalent 
tanima/i-,® although a distributive interpretation ‘every’ only seems possible 
in cases in which the quantifier is used pronominally instead of adnominally, 
and the referents are usually human (Friedrich and Kammenhuber 1991-2012: 
713-714, 716). Further similar examples could be adduced from other IE lan- 
guages, cf. the universal quantifiers in Latin omnis and totus? and Greek mé¢ 
and 6do¢ etc. 

Greek and Latin, for instance, also show that the HLuwian situation, in 
which two probably at least partly synonymous universal quantifiers exist 
side by side, is not unusual, but there is an alternative explanation besides. 
Considering the further development of the Romance languages and Greek, 
it is possible that the Luwian data actually exhibit a change from punata/t- 
(vel sim.) to tanima/i- as the general universal quantifier. The dating of the 


8 For the syntax of Hittite Aumant-, which is usually postposted, see Hoffner and Melchert 
(2008: 271-272). Besides humant- Hittite has several other quantifiers which share its mean- 
ing in parts, e.g. dapiya- ‘all’ and the distributive kuissa (Puhvel 1991: 380; Hoffner and 
Melchert 2008: 149-152). 

9 See e.g. the comprehensive discussion of universal and distributive quantifiers in Latin by 
Bertocchi, Maraldi, and Orlandini (2010: 14-141). 
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HLuwian texts with *430 has seen considerable debate (see e.g. Hawkins 2009), 
but if they indeed belong to the late second millennium Bc, then this would 
result in a very clear temporal distribution of the two universal quantifiers. 
In this scenario, *430 would be the main universal quantifier in the second 
millennium, gradually losing ground to tanima/i- over time, the beginning of 
which can already be glimpsed in CLuwian. By the time substantial attesta- 
tion sets in again in the late tenth century, Luwian has migrated south and 
tanima/i- has become the main universal quantifier. The size of the corpus 
does not allow any far-reaching conclusions such as that *430 has by then van- 
ished from HLuwian, but it has certainly lost its place to tanima/i-. 

tanima/i- can be used adnominally and pronominally, but its inflection 
remains the same throughout. The examples so far have shown that HLuwian 
tanima/i- inflects according to the adjectival pattern, not to the pronominal 
one reflected in the demonstratives, just like Hittite humant- and non-numeri- 
cal quantifiers in the IE languages in general: 


TABLE 3.1 HLuwian inflectional patterns for apa- ‘that’ and tanima/i- ‘all, every’ (with places of 








attestation) 
apa- ‘that’ tanima/i- ‘all, every”° 

N.SG.C apas tanimis KARATEPE bilingual §XLVIII 
A.SG.C apan tanimi(n) KARKAMIS A 15b §22 
N/A.SG.N apa tanima(n)za_ — GINEKOY §5 
D/L.SG apati tanimi KARKAMIS A 6 §7 
N.PL.C apa/inzi tanimi(n)zt KARKAMIS A 1a §18 
A.PL.C apa/inzi tanimi(n)zt PALANGA §7 
N/A.PL.N apaya tanima(ya) KARATEPE bilingual §XV Hu. 
D/L.PL apanz tanimanz KARATEPE bilingual §L Ho. 
G apas(i) (tanimas’) KAYSERI §21 
All apin tanimid/ri SULTANHAN §5, TOPADA §8 
GA apassa/i- tanimassa/i-  KARKAMIS A 15b §21 





10 ‘The forms given for tanima/i- rely, whenever possible, on entirely syllabically written 
attestations. Where none were available, preference was given to those logographic forms 
that include the most phonetic complements. 
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The differences between the two paradigms are twofold. For one, tanima/i- 
fully conforms to /-mutation, whereas the demonstrative apa- is not subjected 
to the change in any regular way." Secondly, the case endings for the N/A.SG.N, 
the D/L.sc and the 4/1 are allomorphous and attested in complementary dis- 
tribution across pronouns and adjectives. From a morphological point of view, 
tanima/i- therefore belongs firmly into the nominal category instead of the 
pronominal one. 

That raises the question of its syntactic status, ie. whether it really falls 
into the determiner category, or whether it is treated as a modifier in HLuwian 
instead. Cf. 


(27) *a-wa/i-mu = za-a-zi_-~—-/- DEUS-ni-zi |ta-ni-mi-zi |CUM-ni ARHA 
PTC=PTC=PRN DEM.N.PL.C god(C)N.PL UQ.N.PL.C POP ADV 
PES-wa/i-ta 
come.3.PL’.PRT 
‘All these gods came forth with me. 
KARKAMIS A 1a §18, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 88) 


Example (27) shows tanima/i- combined with the demonstrative za- in the 
same phrase, yet a more detailed analysis of its behaviour is prevented by it 
being the sole example of such a combination. If (27) is indeed to be taken 
seriously, then tanima/i- should be categorised as an adjective-like quantifier, 
i.e. one that is semantically a quantifier, but whose morphological and syn- 
tactic behaviour is that of a regular modifier. Adjective-like quantifiers can, 
for instance, be found in German (see e.g. Dipper 2005: 102-103), cf. die vielen 
Biicher, literally: ‘the many books’! 

Dipper (2005: 103 with fn. 4) cautions against determining the syntactic 
status of an element simply by its (in-)compatibility with certain other ele- 
ments, since “the fact that a quantifier is incompatible with the definite article 
or with modifying adverbs may well be due to the semantics of the quantifier 
in question and need not be connected to its (syntactic) status as a determiner 
or adjective at all’!3 Dipper’s assessment certainly calls for additional caution 
when considering what (27) may or may not imply. 


11 Pronouns and demonstratives are not usually i-mutated, although single forms may adapt 
to the highly frequent pattern over time, cf. the forms for the N.PL.c and the A.PL.c in 
table 3.1. This does not apply to the possessive pronoun of the 1.sG, a detailed analysis of 
which will follow in 4.2.5.1. 

12 The inflection of vielen also shows it is being treated as an adjective here. 

13 It should be noted that the solution Dipper (2005) presents for Modern Standard German 
cannot be transferred to HLuwian, because it is based on the existence of the strong, 
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With 26 usable adnominal tokens, tanima/i- is reasonably well-attested, but 
it is still very difficult to assess its combinability because it is nearly always the 
only element in the NP besides the head noun. 

To conclude the present section, the data have yielded enough evidence 
only for two non-numerical quantifiers in HLuwian, even though at least one 
more is also attested. The language can and should be expected to have had 
several more non-numerical quantifiers not least on grounds of the situation 
in the other Anatolian languages and the Uniformitarian Principle,!* but the 
HLuwian text genres do not provide suitable contexts. The universal quantifier 
*430 occurs only in mainly logographic texts, making it impossible to assess 
its quantificational specifications fully. For tanima/i-, it could be shown that 
its interpretation as ‘all, entire’ vs. ‘every’ does not fully correlate with gram- 
matical number in the head noun, but must actually be derived from either 
the semantics of the head noun or the wider context. As regards the syntactic 
status of tanima/i-, the inflectional pattern points to adjective-like behaviour. 
Its status as a modifier is supported further, albeit tentatively, by the once- 
attested combination with a demonstrative. As a result, it seems to constitute 
an adjective-like quantifier, but that cannot be stated with certainty. The tem- 
poral distribution of *430 and tanima/i- tentatively suggests that *430 used to 
be the main universal quantifier during an earlier stage, but subsequently sur- 
rendered its place to tanima/-. 


3.2 Numerals 


It is characteristic for the HLuwian corpus to hold little or no data for some 
phenomena usually considered central, while other facets of the language are 


weak and mixed adjective declensions in German. From a diachronic point of view, the 
distribution of the different declensions may not be the reliable shibboleth feature Dipper 
envisages it to be, but it nevertheless gives a very good impression of the phenomenon of 
the Satzklammer (brace construction), whose importance has been increasing in German 
syntax for several centuries now. 

Besides a lack of strict inflectional distinctions between determiners and modifiers in 
HLuwian, it is doubtful at any rate whether the few data on non-numerical quantifiers 
will ever permit a more detailed and reliable analysis of their status. 

14 Forashort description of the principle see e.g. Trask (2000: 354). That the complexity of 
linguistic systems remains stable has long been held in the status of an axiom in linguis- 
tics, but lately this view has been challenged. For neither does it do justice to the different 
stages languages pass through during their history, nor does it take into account the influ- 
ence setting and cultural aspects can have on a language. For a collection of papers on the 
topic see Gil, Sampson, and Trudgill (2009). 
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very well represented, in fact to a much greater degree than would be expected 
at first. The numerals are a case in point.! Non-numerical quantifiers, usually 
attested in a great variety of forms, are overall rare in the corpus as the previous 
section showed, whereas adnominal numerals abound when seen in relation 
to the size of the corpus as a whole. The data comprise approx. 230 tokens 
for the cardinal numerals between ‘one’ and ‘four thousand four hundred, of 
which about 35 belong to the numeral ‘one’. Other types of numerals, i.e. ordi- 
nals, fractions etc., enlarge the database by about another 20 tokens. 

This section will first deal with the morphology of the numerals and then 
proceed to a study of their morphosyntax, focussing in particular on the agree- 
ment phenomena they are involved in. Even though the corpus holds several 
different types of numerals, namely ordinals and multiplicatives besides sim- 
ple cardinals, the emphasis will be placed on their role as quantifiers in NPs. 
The present investigation will therefore concentrate on adnominally used car- 
dinals, their morphosyntactic marking and effects, combinations with other 
elements typically found in HLuwian Nps, and their word order. 

A morphological analysis of the numerals is somewhat hampered by the 
fact that they are usually written as digits, ie. logographically, as is common 
in the region, and phonetic complements are an infrequent feature at best. 
The digits indicate that HLuwian had a decimal system, just like the other 
Anatolian languages as far as can be made out from their data, but the signs 
reveal little about the actual linguistic forms of the numerals, not to mention 
their morphology. The numerals ‘one’ to ‘nine’ are represented by vertical lines 
arranged in groups through addition, i.e. one line for ‘one’, two lines for ‘two’ 
etc. The vertical lines are usually arranged side by side in groups of rarely more 
than three, and these are placed top to bottom in a vertical column. ‘Ten’ is 
represented by a horizontal line, ‘twenty’ by a second horizontal line placed 
below the first etc. The numeral ‘one hundred’ is represented by a saltire-like 
cross, often with the tips of its top parts bent inwards. The highest attested 
digit is ‘one thousand’, which has the shape of a hook. Combinations of tens, 
hundreds and thousands are written top to bottom in the reading direction of 
the line they occur in. 

A comprehensive morphological analysis of the Anatolian numerals is 
the study written by Eichner (1992 [1991]), but it is no longer up-to-date for 
HLuwian because some of the data have been subject to re-evaluation. Pléchl’s 
analysis (2003: 99-103) concentrates on HLuwian and shows that only tu-wa/i- 
‘two’ and tara/i- ‘three’ are actually attested as fully spelt out forms in the 


15 The main findings of this section have been published in Bauer (2011). The present ver- 
sion is a rewritten, enlarged and more detailed presentation of the analysis, and several 
aspects have undergone re-evaluation. 
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corpus. The only other numeral whose form can be inferred from its spelling 
is nu/9-wa/i- ‘nine’, since the sign L 214 is a combination of nine vertical lines, 
and its phonetic value /nu/ sometimes doubles as the syllabogram <nu>. All 
other numerals are written logographically, mostly without phonetic comple- 
mentation. CLuwian offers slightly more evidence regarding the morpho- 
logical shape of the numerals, although not by much. The numeral ‘four’ is 
mawa- in CLuwian, and the HLuwian equivalent is probably that or something 
very similar. 

Besides cardinals, the HLuwian corpus contains examples of ordinals, 
although these are attested only scatteringly. Cf. e.g. 


(28) |*187-wa/i-sa-pa-wa/i-ta |1-ta-ti-i_ —_|(PES,)tara/i-zi-ha 
?.G=PTC=PTC=PTC first.D/L’.sG turn.1.SG.PRT 
‘T turned myself (in)to the first (i-e. the head) of the *187(-)tuwi-- 
TELL AHMAR 6 §15, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Rieken 2004b: 463; 
Hawkins 2006a: 14-15, 25) 


So far, the word for the HLuwian numeral ‘one’ has not been found written 
in syllabic values, and its form is hence unclear. If the use of the logogram 
for ‘one’ is indeed to be taken seriously here, the derivational morphology is 
the same found in the Hittite ordinals with a dental suffix (see Hoffner and 
Melchert 2008: 167—-168).16 

Even rarer are multiplicatives, which are formed with the suffix -su and 
are used adverbially, e.g. (“3”)tara/i-su-u “4”-su-u ‘three times, four times’ in 
KARKAMIS AG §19. Multiplicatives do not occur adnominally because multiples 
of tens, hundreds and thousands are written as additions instead of multiplica- 
tions. HLuwian multiplicatives are also used as frequentatives, i.e. ‘twice’ (e.g. 
TOPADA §11). 

Attestation of other series of numerals is more doubtful still. The following 
may represent a fraction: 


16 Another possible attestation of an ordinal can be found here: 
(i) 9-ti-sa-ha-wa/i-ti =i?” ANNUS-sa,;si-sd-’ |REL-ti |ta-i 
ninth(C)N.sG=and=PTC=PRN year-ADJ.N.SG.C when? stand.3.sG.PRS 
‘And when’ the “year’s ninth” comes,... 
HISARCIK 1 §3, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 483) 
The clause is not fully understood because some vital parts of the short inscription are 
missing, but 9-ti-sa and ANNUS-sa,-si-sd- show agreement and are therefore assumed 
to belong to the same Np. Hawkins (2000: 484) hypothesises that the ‘year’s ninth’ may 
indicate “a festival or possibly a month’. 
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(29) “9’-wa/i-i-za-ha-wa/i-th |DARE-i 
NUM.N/A.SG.N’=and=PTC=PRN give.3.SG.PRS 
‘And he will give nine / a ninth to him’ 
KARKAMIS A 13d §4, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 115) 


Other inscriptions hold similar cases of the numeral ‘nine’, but their interpre- 
tation is not entirely certain and somewhat hampered by the fact that there 
are hardly any attestations of fractions based on other numerals. Hawkins and 
Morpurgo Davies (1987: 283-286) suggest a link to ti-na-ta-, usually interpreted 
as ‘tithe’ and perhaps derived form the word for ‘ten’, which is not attested in 
syllabic spelling as a cardinal in the HLuwian corpus. 

Beyond these series of numerals, no others are attested, e.g. collectives such 
as ‘triade’, ‘decade’ etc., distributives such as ‘in pairs’ and proportionals such 
as ‘double’, ‘triple’ etc. 

With respect to morphosyntax, the numerals have garnered very little atten- 
tion so far in the grammatical description of HLuwian. Mittelberger (1963: 
89 fn. 52) and Meriggi (1966: 59) record the existence of singular nouns with 
numerals greater than one in a footnote, and Hawkins (1987: 147) calls them 
“a regular feature’. In his grammatical sketch of Luwian, Melchert (20032: 201) 
remarks that “[c]ardinal numbers greater than one may either take singular or 
plural’, and the same view is echoed by Plochl (2003: 99) and Payne (2010: 33) 
without further elaboration. Woudhuizen (201: 381-384) provides lists of exam- 
ples for number marking in nouns accompanied by numerals, but he terms 
singulars following numerals with a value higher than 1 “irregular” and “unex- 
pected” and fails to discover the obvious pattern underlying the distribution. 

Most of the numerals in the HLuwian corpus occur as adnominal cardinals, 
and the data show that the distribution of singular vs. plural marking on the 
noun is not nearly as unpredictable as assessments have suggested so far. The 
patterns become obvious in table 3.2. The table is arranged in three large col- 
umns to do justice to the different groups of nominal marking found in the 
corpus. These are singular marking, plural marking and bare logograms, i.e. 
logograms without any phonetic complements. Nouns with A/I-marking are 
shown in a separate column because of their lack of number distinction. 

The table records nearly 200 tokens, but that does not represent the entirety 
of adnominal numerical quantifiers in HLuwian. In many attestations the 
nouns are broken or otherwise incomplete, and some of these have been 
included in the table with a question mark added, but many had to be left out 
due to obscure attestation. 
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TABLE 3.2 Distribution of singular, plural and unmarked nouns with numerical quantifiers in 
ALuwian 
NUM | SG PL A/I| BARE 
animate inanimate animate inanimate animate inanimate 
& * = ” & 
= 3 gg 8 Bl ¢ g gg 8 a S 5 gs Pare 
Be 2 8 e/8/e € 82 2/8] | € 22 ele 
£e § See € 8 & Ble £ 2 8 £ Sle 
2/1 1 1 |2 2 1 2 3 2 1 
3 1 2 4 1 1 1 2 2 
4 1 1 1 2 4 
5/1 3 2 1 
6 2/1? 
7 2 
8 1 1 1 
9/1 38 i? 1 
10/1 8 1 1 #1 
11 1 
12 1 1 
14 1 
15 2 
20 7 8 2 1 1 
21 1 
22 2 1 
25 2 
27 1 
28 1 
30 2 2 1 
32 1 
40 3 4 2 1 
42 
50 1 1 6 
55 if 
60 1 
68 1 
69 1 
75 2 
80 3 
97 1 
100 2 ee sO ee 1 2 8 2 
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TABLE 3.2 (cont.) 


SG PL A/I| BARE 
animate inanimate animate inanimate animate inanimate 


human 
non-human 
concrete 
measure 
abstract 
meaning? 
human 
non-human 
concrete 
measure 
abstract 
meaning? 
human 
non-human 
concrete 
measure 
abstract 


status? 





111 
112 
120 
131 
133 
140 
141 
150 
151 
170 
200 
220 
308 
400 
500 
600 
1,000 
3,000 
4,000 
4,100 
4,400 





H 























Within the grammatical number groups in the table, the nouns are divided 
into basic semantic classes according to the features [+ ANIMATE], and 
within these groups again according to [+ HUMAN], and [+ CONCRETE] and 
[+ MEASURE] respectively. Since the meaning of some nouns has remained 
unclear so far, these had to be put into separate categories marked ‘meaning?’ 
Finally, the column ‘status?’ lists those occurrences that cannot be classified 
with certainty due to broken contexts etc. 

The range of the quantified nouns is evidently limited and is, of course, 
due to the text genres that dominate the corpus. Thus nouns in these struc- 
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tures typically denote commodities for sacrificial purposes or, in a few cases, 
probably for trade (KULULU lead strips 1 and 2), or they are part of what appear 
to be inventory lists (KULULU lead strip 3). Animate non-humans, i.e. animals, 
are therefore typically cattle or sheep, and the most common inanimate con- 
crete referent is ‘barley’ (HORDEUM).!’ Other nouns, in particular those refer- 
ring to abstract entities, are hardly or not at all attested together with numerals 
in the corpus. 

Table 3.2 also shows which numerals are actually attested. The corpus pro- 
vides data for all numerals between ‘one’ and ‘twelve’, beyond that attested 
types become fewer. Generally, the lower the numerical value of the numeral, 
the more likely is its attestation, but there are some clusters that bear addi- 
tional witness to the type of system already clear from the how the digits are 
composed. Thus it is the decades and the hundreds that are attested most reli- 
ably, simply because they constitute round numbers in a decimal system. 

Another aspect obvious from table 3.2 is that there appears to exist no sig- 
nificant difference between the use of bare, i.e. graphically unmarked logo- 
grams on the one hand, and nouns overtly marked for number on the other 
hand. Both types of (non-)marking are attested for all semantic groups, and 
none show any remarkable tendencies for either marking. 

The third and most conspicuous point concerns the distribution of singular- 
vs. plural-marking. Clear singular-marking is attested consistently from ‘one’ to 
‘one thousand’, proving that numerals with an arithmetic value greater than 1 
do not effect automatic plural-marking in the nouns they quantify. Far from it 
in fact, as plural-marking is only used for nouns that occur with the numerals 
‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’: 


(30) a. wa/i-mu tara/i-zi/a REX-ti-zi/a CUM-ni wa/ig-sa7-ta, 
PTC=PRN three.N.PL.c king(c)N.PLADV _be friendly.3.PL’. PRT 
wa/is+ra/i-pa-la,-wa/i-sd,, ki,-ia-ki,-ia-sa,-ha 
Warpalawa(C)N.SG Kiyakiya(c)N.sc=and 
ru-wa/t7-ta,-sa-ha *92 
Ruwanta(c)N.sG=and ? 
‘Three kings were friendly to me, Warpalawa, Kiyakiya and Ruwanta, 
the *92. 
TOPADA §4, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 453; Simon 2011: 351) 


17. HORDEUM is a mass noun and a singulare tantum in HLuwian. While it contributes sig- 
nificant amounts of tokens to table 3.2, it does not skew the data in a way relevant to the 
present discussion because the distribution of number-marking is absolute rather than 
gradual, as the count nouns prove. 
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b. 100 OVIS 5 — ta-ru-ti [| ]té-wa/i+ra/i-li-" ia" (URBS) 
NUM sheep NUM statue.D/L.sG  Tiwarali.D/L.sG 
‘One hundred sheep to five statues in the town Tiwarali: 
KULULU lead strip 2 §3.14, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 


510) 


c. |wa/i-mu-u |10 — ha-sa-pi-na |100-ha-wa/i-mu 
PTC=PRN NUM ?(C)ASG = NUM=and=PTC=PRN 
“(*187)zu”-mi-la-a-na |VIA-wa/i-ni 
?(C)A.SG send.2.SG.IPV 
‘Send me ten Aaspi- and a hundred zumila-: 
ASSUR letter c §8, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 535; Simon 2008; 
2012; Yakubovich 2o010b: 66-67 fn. 58) 


In (30-a), the numeral ‘three’ quantifies ‘king’, and the noun shows plural 
marking, as does the numeral. In examples (30-b) and (30-c), however, the 
numerals have higher arithmetic values, namely 5, 10 and twice 100, and the 


“” 


quantified nouns are marked as singulars: ta-ru-ti, ha-sa-pi-na and “(*187)zu”- 
mi-la-a-na.'® Despite the fact that the meaning of ha-sa-pi-na and “(*187)zu”- 
mi-la-a-na’® is still unknown, their inflection is clearly singular just as that of 
ta-ru-ti. Consequently, the number marking differs depending on the numeral 
that quantifies the noun in question, but the numeral does not affect the case 
marking. Instead the case marking adheres to the same patterns found with 
lower numerals and also in NPs without any quantifiers at all, ie. the case is 
determined by the role the noun has in the sentence. 

The evidence from table 3.2 is such that singular-marking is present in the 
quantified nouns throughout the entire range of numerical values, but plural 
only seems to be available for the values 2 to 4. From 5 onwards, the quantified 
nouns are consistently marked as singulars, and the three apparent counterex- 
amples do not hold up to scrutiny.?° In the light of the relatively few cases of 
plural marking, which make up for about ten percent among all nouns accom- 
panied by numerical quantifiers, it may be tempting to regard these plurals as 
writing mistakes or grammatical errors. However, the plurals are not a charac- 
teristic of a certain group of texts, rather they appear alongside singulars after 


18 — OVIS in (30-b) is an uncomplemented logogram and its inflection is hence unknown. 

19 The word is undoubtedly a common gender noun, see its other attestation in AssuR letter 
a §u, cited as (38). 

20 Fora discussion of these, see 3.2.1. 
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other numerals within the same texts. In fact, the texts even provide consider- 
able evidence to support the divide between the numerals ‘four’ and ‘five’ that 
is visible in the table. 

A number of texts include more than one numeral quantifying the same or 
similar nouns, sometimes in close proximity. The following examples serve to 
illustrate the distribution, and the first step is contrasting the same noun in 
similar contexts, but with different numerals. 

The KULULU lead strips are ideally suited for such a task because they feature 
a small selection of nouns that occur over and over. Cf. the following instances 
of tarut- ‘statue’ in one of the lead strips, always as an indirect object: 


(31) a. 141 OVIS-na 3 ~«ta-ru-ta-za 
NUM sheep(C)A.SG NUM statue.D/L.PL 
|d-ha-ti-ku-ku+ra/i-za(URBS) 
Ahatikukura/i-apy’ 
‘141 sheep to three statues, (of*/from’) the town Ahatikukura/i’ 
KULULU lead strip §3.17, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 1987: 
144-145, 147; Hawkins 2000: 510) 


b. 100 OVIS-sa 5 ta-ru-ti-i |mutra/i-ti-ia-sa(URBS) 
NUM sheep(C)N.SG NUM statue.D/L.SG Mur(a)ti.G’ 
‘100 sheep to five statues, (of’) the town Mur(a)ti’ 
KULULU lead strip 2 §2.12, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
510) 


c. 140 OVIS 7 ~ ta-ru-ti |DARE-mi-na 
NUM sheep NUM statue.D/L.SG give.GER 
|\d-sa-ha-ia-la+ra/i-ti(URBS) 
Asaharalaya/i.a/I 
‘140 sheep are to be given to seven statues from the town Asaharalaya/i’ 
KULULU lead strip 2 §1.3, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
510) 


The HLuwian word for ‘statue’ occurs in each of the cited sentences in the 
role of the recipient, accompanied by a prenominal numerical quantifier and 
marked as a D/L. The forms differ solely in number: it is the singular ta-ru- 
ti(-i) after the numerals ‘five’ and ‘seven’, but the plural form ta-ru-ta-za with 
the numeral ‘three’. The same pattern can be found with other lexemes, e.g. in 
TOPADA, which features two differently quantified instances of REX ‘king’ in 
adjacent sentences, both times constituting the subject of the sentence: 
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(32) wa/i-mu patra/i-zu’-ta,(URBS) 8 REX-ti-sa POST+ra/i-zi/a 
PTC=PRN Parzuta.D/L.SG* NUM king(c)N.SG back-ADJ.N.PL.C 
FRONS-la/i/u-zi/a-ha x[...*](-)||sa-ta,  wa/i-mu tara/i-zi/a 
front-ADJ.N.PL.c=and (verb).3.SG/PL’.PRT PTC=PRN NUM.N.PL.C 
REX-ti-zi/a CUM-ni  wa/ig-saz-ta, 


king(C)N.PL ADV be friendly.3.sG/PL.PRT 
wa/i,+ra/i-pa-la,-wa/i-sa, ki,-ia-ki,-ia-sa,-ha 
Warpalawa(C)N.SG Kiyakiya(c)N.sG=and 
ru-wa/t7-ta,-sa-ha *o2 


Ruwa(n)ta(c)N.sG=and ? 

‘In the city Parzuta, eight kings, lesser and more important, were [hostile’] 
against me, (and) three kings were friendly to me: Warpalawa, Kiyakiya 
and Ruwa(n)ta, the *92. 

TOPADA §§3-—4, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 452; Simon 2011: 351), 
in part already cited as (30-a) 


In the first clause, the noun REX is quantified by the numeral ‘eight’ and marked 
as a N.SG. The second clause, however, features the same noun, this time quan- 
tified by the numeral ‘three’, and both noun and numeral are marked as N.PL. 

Yet another set of instructive examples can be found in KULULU lead strip 3, 
which appears to be an inventory, listing the houses of several people and their 
inhabitants, including animals: 


(33) [...] DOMUS-z[a] 4 VIR-zi 2 FEMINA 1 BOS-sa (...) 
Tha-nu-wa/i-sd 1 DOMUS-za 5 VIR-sa 2 FEMINA-zi (...) 
"q-hi-ia-sd 1 DOMUS-za 3 VIR-ti-zi 2 FEMINA-ti-sa 
‘{...] house, four men, two women, one ox (...); 
(of?) Hanuwa/i: one house, five men, two women (...); 
(of?) Lahi(ya): one house, three men, two women. 
KULULU lead strip 3 side 1, reg. 1, abbreviated, mid- to late 8th century BC 
(Hawkins 2000: 511) 


The noun VIR ‘man’ occurs in each line, showing the plural VIR-zi when com- 
bined with the numerals ‘three’ and ‘four’ in the first and last entry, but revert- 
ing to the singular VIR-sa when quantified by ‘five’ in the middle entry. This 
distribution clearly lends further support to the earlier claim of the break 
occurring between ‘four’ and ‘five’. Moreover, (33) also proves another point 
obvious from table 3.2, since the noun FEMINA ‘woman’ occurs 3 times com- 
bined with the numeral ‘two’. Despite the numerals being identical, the noun 
is still marked differently each time: once not at all at least on the graphe- 
mic level (FEMINA), once as a plural (FEMINA-z/), and once as a singular 
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(FEMINA-ti-sa). Hence, plural-marking is evidently not compulsory for nouns 
quantified by ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’. 

The lead strips provide the largest amount of numeral tokens of all texts 
in the corpus, but they are by no means the only ones alongside TOPADA to 
include significant data. In fact, the AssuR letters showcase the contrastive 
number marking in a similar way: 


(34) a. |u-nu-ha-wa/i-mu-u (BESTIA)HWI-sd-na-mi-ia |ha-la+ra/i-la 


now=and=PTC=PRN ?(N)N/A.PL ?(N)N/A.PL 
\*472(-)ma*-sa,+ra/i-2i' 3-zi-i |ni-pa-wa/i || 4-2i 
?-ADJ’.A.PL.C NUM.A.PL.C Or=PTC NUM.A.PL.C 


|(“*78")a-ru-ti-zi_ |(“LEPUS”)ta-pa-sa-la-ia-’ 
basket(c)A.PL urgent.N/A.PL.N 
|(“*286.*317” wa/i-ra/t-ma |VIA-wa/i-ni# 
demand(N)N/A.PL send.2.SG.IPV 
‘And now send me Awisnama-s, halarala-s, masara-s (and’) three or 
four baskets’, urgent’ demands’: 
ASSUR letter a §10, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 534) 


b. (“LEPUS.ANIMAL’ )ta-pa-sa-la-ia-ha-wa/i 

urgent.N/A.PL.N=and=PTC 

(*286.*317)wa/i-ra+a-ma* |REL-ta-ha LITUUS-na-ti-sa 
demand(N)N/A.PL wherever see.2.SG.PRS 

4-2l || |né-pa-wa/i |5-na-’ |(“*78”)a-ru-ti-na 

NUM.A.PL.C Or=PTC  NUM.A.SG.C’ _ basket(c)A.sG 

‘And, urgent’ demands’, wherever you see four or five baskets, . . 

ASSUR letter c §9, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 535) 


Despite numerous unknown words, the case and number marking is as clear as 
it is striking. In each sentence, the noun aruta/i- ‘basket’?! is quantified by 
two numerals at once in an ‘either... or’ construction. While it clearly dis- 
plays plural-marking in (34-a) on co-occurring with the numerals ‘three’ and 
‘four’, its combination with the numerals ‘four’ and ‘five’ in (34-b) effects 
singular-marking.?* 


21 See Melchert (1988a: 224-225) for a discussion of the meaning of aruta/-. 

22 The numeral ‘five’ also appears to show inflectional marking, but out of the seven attesta- 
tions of ‘five’, this is the only one with any phonetic complements. It is therefore a hapax 
legomenon, and since the actual shape of the Luwian word for ‘five’ is unknown, the inter- 
pretation of its ending in (34-b) must remain speculative. 
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Besides the shift from plural to singular, (34-b) offers proof for three other 
important points that have not yet been made explicit. Firstly, it is only gram- 
matical number that changes, not case; a-ru-ti-na and a-ru-ti-zi are both accu- 
satives. That means that numerals with a value of or greater than 5 do not alter 
the syntactic structure of the phrases they are part of. Secondly, proximity evi- 
dently plays an important role in agreement in HLuwian, for (34-b) features 
the singular of aruta/i- even though ‘four’ is also there, yet ‘five’ is the numeral 
adjacent to the noun.”$ Thirdly, number marking in the quantified nouns is 
not sensitive to grammatical gender. tarut- ‘statue’ of (31-a), (31-b) and (31-c) is 
a neuter, whereas VIR ‘man’ of (33) and aruta/i- ‘basket” of (34-a) and (34-b) 
are common gender nouns. Consequently, neuter nouns can appear as singu- 
lars and plurals after numerals in the same way common gender ones can, and 
plural marking is hence not restricted to either gender (cf. also Woudhuizen 
2011: 381-384). 

In addition to what has been said so far, it should be noted that plural mark- 
ing is also not an obligatory feature of certain lexemes** or semantic group(s) 
of lexemes, e.g. based on their ranking on the animacy hierarchy.” Table 3.2 
shows as much, since [+ANIMATE, --HUMAN] nouns are marked as plurals as 
well as [-ANIMATE, +CONCRETE]| ones and those with the feature [+MEASURE], 
which are typically low on the animacy hierarchy. In fact, the nouns ranking 
higher on the hierarchy exhibit the occasional singular after ‘two’ and ‘three’.”® 
The pertinent examples are, first, the inventory cited as (33), with [+ANIMATE] 
FEMINA once marked as a singular and once as a plural despite being quanti- 
fied by the numeral ‘two’ both times. Second, a similar case exists with OVIS 
(hawa/i-) ‘sheep’: 


(35) a. REL-i-pa-wa/i |(TERRA)ta-sa-REL+ra/i |2 “OVIS”-sa 


when=PTC land.D/L.sG NUM _ sheep(C)N.SG 
80 “HORDEUM” CRUS+RA/I || 
NuM barley stand 


‘Indeed, 2 sheep stood (for?) 80 (measures of) barley in the land,... 
SULTANHAN §u, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466; Goedege- 
buure 1998) 


23. ~~‘ The role of proximity within NPs will be further explored in 4.2.4.2. 

24 Examples of plural blocking on a lexical basis exist in English, cf. sheep and fish, which do 
not have any plural forms (+sheeps, fishes). They do not conform to the pattern found in 
other nouns denoting animals, even though many of these usually appear in groups such 
as goat—goats and chicken-chickens. 

25 Fora detailed discussion of the hierarchy see e.g. Corbett (2000: 69, 217-218). 

26 No[+HUMAN] noun is found after ‘five’ in the data. 
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b. |u-sa-li-pa-wa/i-tu-u |2 OVIS(ANIMAL)-zi 
annuity(N)N/A.SG2”=PTC=PTC=PRN NUM _ sheep(C)N.PL 
‘(As) annuity to him, (there will be) 2 sheep. 

SULTANHAN §29, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466) 


Since the variable number marking for FEMINA and OVIS is part of one and 
the same text in each case, it is not possible to regard either plural- or singular- 
marking of nouns quantified by ‘two’, ‘three’ or ‘four’ as a characteristic of cer- 
tain texts in contrast to other texts. (33) in particular shows also that neither 
marking is context-dependent, e.g. through position or functional role in the 
sentence, for there is no discernible difference between the two instances of 
FEMINA. Arguably, the same is true for (35), because OVIS occupies the sub- 
ject position in both sentences. 


3.2.1 Unexpected Plurals? 

Besides the basic pattern just illustrated, table 3.2 shows three plurals with 
numerals higher than ‘five’. The occurrences with the numerals ‘six’ and ‘nine’ 
are questionable and will be discussed presently. Afterwards, the single attesta- 
tion of adnominal ‘fifty’ will be examined, as it is in itself not questionable, but 
it constitutes a special case. 

Finally, the focus will turn to another small set of unusual forms, the so- 
called collectives. Thereafter, the actual system found in HLuwian will be 
discussed. 

In the case of a plural after ‘six’, the reading of the numeral is very doubtful: 


(36) 'tara/i-pa-mi-s4é 1 DOMUS-za 6? =VIR-‘zi?? og 
Tarpami(c)N’.sG NUM house(N)N/A.SG NUM man(C)N.PL’? NUM 
FEMINA-sa 
woman(C)N.SG 
‘(Of*) Tarpami: one house, six’ men’, nine women. 
KULULU lead strip 3 §ii reg. 1, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 
2000: 511) 


The numeral ‘six’ is usually represented by six vertical strokes arranged in two 
groups of three strokes. On the lead strip, the numeral as well as the logogram 
VIR ‘man’ and the sign following it are arranged in one vertical line. They are all 
badly damaged because the lead strips were tightly rolled up, which produced 
folds in the pliable metal. Neither the numeral nor the added sign <zi> can be 


27 See Hawkins (2000: 470) for comment on this form. 
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taken for certain, the latter even less so than the former.” The example hence 
does not qualify as evidence for plural nouns after numerals above ‘four’. 
Attestation of the numeral ‘nine’ with a plural noun is similarly doubtful: 


(37) *a-wa/i-ta g’-zi-’ DEUS[-ni]-zi POST-ni a-tad BONUS-li-ia-za-ta 
PTC=PTC=PTC NUM god(c)A’.PL ADV’ ADvVexalt.3.SG/PL’.PRT 
‘The nine gods, they/he continually exalted (them/him). 
IZGIN 1 §18, possibly uth or 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 316) 


The sentence presents several challenges at once. Firstly, the subject/object 
distribution is not clear (Hawkins 2000: 318) because the preceding context is 
very fragmented. Secondly, it is likewise uncertain whether the numeral ‘nine’ 
and the noun DEUS ‘god’ actually belong to the same phrase, and they may in 
fact require splitting, resulting in a new translation along the lines of ‘The nine 
(servants/eunuchs/etc.) continually exalted the gods’. Finally, the stele the text 
is written on is so badly abraded in this part that the reading of the numeral is 
very doubtful to begin with.?9 

The two doubtful cases of ‘six’ and ‘nine’ with plural nouns are therefore not 
suited to prove the existence of plural marking with numerals whose arithme- 
tic value is higher than 4. 

Finally, there is one example of ‘fifty’ with a plural noun in the data: 


(38) |(“FEMINA’”)sa-nu-ta-sa-ha-wa/i-mu |(*187)zu-mi-la-zi-i 50 
?.G?=and=PTC=PRN ?(C)A.PL NUM 
VIA-wa/i-ni 
send.2.SG.IPV 
(for the translation see the discussion below) 
ASSUR letter a §u, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 534; Simon 2008; 
2012; Yakubovich 2010b: 65-66, fn. 58) 


28 It is marginally possible that the tentative <zi> following after VIR actually constitutes a 
phonetic indicator in the way found in the MALKaya inscriptions. The reading would then 
be VIR.ZI, and the form would not show any inflection on the graphemic level. However, 
phonetic indicators are not a feature typically found on the KULULU lead strips. 

29 ~—sIf the interpretation offered by Hawkins (2000: 316) is indeed correct, the common topos 
of the ennead in the Ancient Near East and beyond could result in a grammatically excep- 
tional treatment. I would like to thank Ilya Yakubovich (Marburg, Moscow) for making 
me aware of this. 
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All words are clearly legible in this case, and despite the unknown meaning of 
sa-nu-ta- and zu-mi-la-, the sentence structure seems clear. The usual transla- 
tion runs: ‘And send me fifty zwmila-s of sanuta- However, in contrast to the 
examples cited so far, the numeral in (38) occurs postnominally. This place- 
ment is highly unusual, and out of nearly 200 attestations, none but a hand- 
ful exhibit this word order.*° It therefore stands to reason that a postnominal 
numerical quantifier requires a different than the standard interpretation and 
should not be seen as a direct modifier. Instead, it is suggested here that the 
numeral constitutes an apposition, added in order to provide the exact amount 
of zumila- required by the writer. A translation such as ‘And send me zumila-s 
of sanuta- (50)’ would fit the sentence better.! Due to its inverted word order, 
(38) does not constitute a genuine example of a numeral above ‘four’ with a 
plural noun, either. Consequently, there is no definite proof for plural-marked 
nouns after ‘five’ and higher. 


3.2.2 Collectives? 

Besides the doubtful plurals discussed above, the corpus holds 3 tokens of 
quantified nouns which are usually common gender. Yet these appear to end 
in <za>, even though regular common gender singulars in <°i-na> would be 
expected: 


(39) a. POST+ra/i-td-pa-wa/i“9” BOS(ANIMAL)-za- 
ADV’=PTC=PTC NUM cow.? 
(LIBARE)sd-sa,+ra/i-la-ti 
offer.3.PL.PRS 
‘In future they shall offer nine oxen.’ 
MARAS 5, §2, possibly late 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 270) 


b. |za-a-ti-pa-wa/i |EXERCITUS-la/i/u-na-sa-na 
DEM.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC army-ADJ.D/L.SG 
(DEUS)TONITRUS-ti-i |g | BOS-za |pi-pa-sa-wa/i 
Tarhunza.D/L.SG NUM cow.?  give.1.SG.PRS 
‘To this Tarhunza of the Army I shall always give nine oxen (or ‘a ninth’). 
TELL AHMAR 6 §28, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2006a: 
16-17) 


30 ~=— A detailed analysis of word order in NPs with quantifiers can be found in 3.3. 

31 ~~ Note that the noun also appears in letter c §8, cited as (30-c). In this example, zumila- is 
preceded by its numeral and shows the appropriate singular in the general number sense, 
and not the plural as in (38). 
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c. wa/i-ma-za 600 ASINUS(ANIMAL)-i-za DARE-ta 
PTC=PRN.3PL NUM mule.? give.3.PL.PRT 
‘To them they gave Goo mules, (saying. ..)’ 

CEKKE §6, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins: 2000: 145) 


Before delving into a discussion of the forms, it is necessary to mention 
that the readings of (39-a) and (39-b) are not undisputed. In the sentence 
from MARAS 5, Poetto (2010) emphatically reads (“9”)nu-u-za- instead of “g” 
BOS(ANIMAL)-za-’. The stele is badly abraded in this place, and the signs are 
very difficult to make out, barring neither interpretation. In TELL AHMAR 6, 
Hawkins (2006a: 16, 17, 29) himself considers interpreting 9 BOS-za as 9-u-za 
instead, because the sign permits both. The alternative readings would result 
in eliminating (39-a) and (39-b) from the list, since they would no longer con- 
tain any quantified nouns. 

If the passages are to be taken as cited in (39-a) and (39-b), however, they are 
the pertinent forms beside ASINUS(ANIMAL)-i-za in (39-c), and all look like 
N/A.SG neuters. These nouns are not usually neuters, because in all other attes- 
tations, wawa/i- ‘cow’ and tarkasna- ‘donkey’ both show common gender end- 
ings. Furthermore, tarkasniya- ‘mule’ also inflects as a common gender noun 
(Starke 1990: 410 fn. 1477 apud Hawkins 1980: 110-111). 

Because of this apparent change in gender, several different analyses have 
been proposed for the nouns in (39). Hawkins (2000: 148, 270, 515) and Pléchl 
(2003: 41) advocate an interpretation as collectives, treated as singular neuter 
nouns. They compare them to the hapax (EQUUS)d-zu-wa/i-za ‘horse-herd’ in 
ANDAVAL §4, which does not appear in conjunction with a quantifier, though. 
The existence of collectives besides count noun forms would explain the dis- 
crepancies in the paradigms of wawa/i- ‘cow’, tarkasna- ‘donkey’ along with 
tarkasni- ‘mule” and azu- ‘horse’, but it should be noted that the evidence is 
somewhat sketchy. None of the nouns apart from the more frequent wawa/i- 
‘cow’ is attested in more than two different cases, if at all, and the token num- 
bers are nearly as low. In addition to that, no similar forms appear to exist for 
any of the numerous other nouns in the corpus, causing Pléchl (2003: 41) to 
apply the label “Tiergruppen” to the nouns.*? If the forms do indeed consti- 
tute collectives, their formation differs from the collectives found in Hittite for 
instance (see e.g. Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 68-69). HLuwian would treat 


32 Considering how rare these forms are in the data, it cannot be taken for granted that 
they are limited to nouns denoting animals. Besides the odd group of animals, the 
HLuwian corpus contains little to no evidence of nouns such as ‘mankind’ which would 
be expected to form collectives. 
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them as regular neuter singulars and thus attach the neuter singular -sa/-za 
particle, whereas the Hittite collectives of common gender nouns look and 
behave like neuter plurals. Still, their meaning could be similar. Hittite collec- 
tives of common gender nouns denote non-count groups or sets comprising 
more than one entity, cf. the singular alpas ‘cloud’, its count-plural alpes (later 
also alpus due to syncretism) ‘clouds’ and its collective alpa ‘bank of clouds’. 
The interpretation of the HLuwian forms as denoting herds of animals there- 
fore seems possible. 

Nouns denoting animals do not automatically occur as collectives when 
quantified by a numeral. In fact, they usually behave in no way differently from 
the other nouns. The examples cited in (39) are the only 3 combinations of 
quantifiers and possible collectives in the corpus, and 2 of them may actually 
require a different reading. Moreover, table 3.2 as well as many of the examples 
cited in the present section prove that BOS/wawa/i- ‘cow’ and OVIS/hawa/i- 
‘sheep’, the animals most frequently mentioned in the corpus, conform to the 
same pattern as all the other nouns and show singular number (in their regular 
count noun shape) after numerals beyond ‘four’. If the collectives in the above 
examples are indeed to be taken as denoting herds, i.e. ‘nine cow herds’ and ‘six 
hundred mule herds’ respectively, the numbers seem excessive, and it raises 
the question of what they could mean instead. 

Comparison with Hittite suggests that another interpretation may be pos- 
sible. For discussing grammatical marking on numerals, Melchert (200ob: 
59-61) and Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 160) state that numerals combined 
with nouns marked as collectives can indicate the quantity of the sets present 
on the one hand, or be used to quantify “the number of components in a single 
set”. Hittite distinguishes between the two readings by employing the plural ofa 
set-marked numeral for counting sets, whereas counting the items within a set 
requires the singular of a set-marked numeral. It is possible, though not prov- 
able, that such a distinction was also present in Luwian. The HLuwian data in 
(39) do not show any phonetic complements on the numerals, i.e. the options 
‘set’ and ‘non-set’ are equally possible from a morphological point of view. 
From a semantic perspective, however, it seems much more likely to interpret 
the numerals as quantifying the items within a set. Six hundred mules is a huge 
number of large animals, even when given in exchange for a city as in CEKKE, 
and to understand that as meaning six hundred herds of mules would seem 
very far-fetched indeed. Consequently, 600 ASINUS(ANIMAL)-i-za should 
probably be understood as a ‘six hundred-strong herd of mules’. 

While this view helps to put the quantity of the animals in perspective, it 
still does not account for the collective being used in these instances rather 
than a regular count-plural. The reasons for that can only be speculated about, 
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but it seems possible that 600 ASINUS(ANIMAL)-i-za refers to an entire herd 
being sold as opposed to 600 individual animals from different herds. 


3.2.3 Type of System 

It is now clear that plural-marking of nouns after numerals is not the preroga- 
tive of a certain group of nouns, be it based on semantics or morphology, nor 
is it specific to certain texts or contexts. Instead, the split that exists between 
plural-marking for nouns after ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ on the one hand and for 
nouns after ‘five’ and higher is real and constitutes a system-wide phenom- 
enon. Moreover, the syntactic structure of the phrase is not altered in any way, 
since the change solely affects grammatical number marking and nothing 
else.33 That raises the questions of what type of system HLuwian has, how the 
split is supported within the system and where it originates. These points will 
be addressed in what follows. 

Among the JE languages, system-wide splits in the treatment of numer- 
als and/or the nouns they quantify are actually quite common. For instance, 
Old Church Slavonic also draws the line between the numerals ‘four’ and ‘five, 
though in a somewhat different manner, which will be discussed later in the 
present section. 

The split coincides with the morphological treatment of numerals in many 
IE languages, even those that do not or no longer require any change(s) in 
the quantified nouns at that point. Thus, the numerals up to ‘four’ are usu- 
ally inflected as adjectives and agree in gender, number and case with the 
nouns they quantify. Numerals from ‘five’ onwards, however, are often inde- 
clinable and can hence show no such agreement. This state of affairs can be 
found in Vedic Sanskrit (Wackernagel 1930: 339),34 as well as in Ancient Greek 
(Schwyzer 1939: 587) and in Old Irish (Thurneysen 1946: 242). The other old 


33 This cannot be assumed out of hand, since the indeclinability of some words can lead to 
obligatory avoidance structures. Cf. Modern German das Schicksal dreier Frauen ‘the fate 
of three women’ vs. das Schicksal von fiinf Frauen ‘the fate of five women’. The numeral 
drei ‘three’ can be inflected and show the G.PL, whereas fiinf ‘five’ is indeclinable and thus 
barred from the genitival structure possible with drei. Instead, fiinf can only be realised 
in the prepositional von + dative structure given above; imitating the other structure 
with }+das Schicksal fiinf Frauen is not grammatical (Hurford 2003: 590-592). The pat- 
terns found in the other IE languages are subject to comparable changes, cf. the following 
discussion. 

34 Although it should be noted that Vedic ‘five’ to ‘ten’ can show inflections in the oblique 
cases (plurals only), albeit without distinguishing gender. Higher numerals do not inflect 
in Vedic, unless they are nouns (see e.g. Macdonell 1910: 309-310; Emmerick 1992 [1991]: 
163-164, 171-172). 
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IE languages have changed the system. Some, like Latin, have restricted inflec- 
tion to the numerals up to ‘three’ (Leumann 1977: 484-486), although Oscan 
bears witness to the fact that Italic used to inflect ‘four’ as well (Coleman 1992 
[1991]: 394). Others like Gothic also no longer inflect ‘four’, but have otherwise 
(re-?)introduced inflections for some of the higher numbers, and ‘thousand’ 
requires the quantified noun to appear in the genitive in Gothic, whereas the 
numerals below that have no such effect (Krause 1968: 189). 

The existence of a split in number marking with quantifiers is therefore well 
supported within the IE family. Moreover, the split seems to be closely linked 
to the (in)declinability of the numerals, and for that reason the inflectional 
aspects of the HLuwian data require discussion. 

The previous examples have shown that HLuwian inflects the numerals 
‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’, and they show the nominal plural endings as e.g. in 
(34-a), although that is of course only visible when they are accompanied by 
phonetic complements. Numerals from ‘five’ onwards rarely have any phonetic 
complements, in fact such complements can only be found with 3 tokens out 
of more than 150. One of these is 5-na-’ ‘five’ in (34-b), as is CENTUM-ni in 
SHEIZAR §2 and possibly also CENTUM(-)ta-na-ti in TELL AHMAR 6 §24, which 
may show 4/I case marking (Hawkins 2006a: 28). While the tokens from (34-b) 
and TELL AHMAR 6 could be taken to agree in case with the nouns they quantify, 
such an interpretation is impossible for SHEIZAR, which should be an A.sG.c in 
-in instead of the D/L.sG it seems to be. Consequently, no definite statement 
can be made regarding the declinability and the agreement pattern(s) of the 
numerals from ‘five’ onwards. 

In one respect, though, the evidence from the three examples is unanimous: 
none of them show any hint of plural inflection. That means that, if (some 
of) the higher numerals inflect, their endings are very likely restricted to the 
singular. 

So far, the analysis has shown that the HLuwian agreement patterns perme- 
ate the entire system of the language, and the split running through it is mir- 
rored by many other IE languages, both on the morphological and the morpho- 
syntactic level. It is now time to see how the system actually works in HLuwian 
and what its geographical context is. 

The nouns quantified by ‘five’ and higher are always inflected as singulars in 
HLuwian, and they can therefore be said to emulate the grammatical number 
dichotomy that is also shown by the numerals quantifying them. Even though 
it is generally assumed that numerals act as modifiers of the head nouns 
and are thus syntactically subordinate to them, it is an equally well-known 
fact that, with respect to grammatical number, the numerals can assume 
the role of the controllers while the nouns become targets for that control 
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(Corbett 2000: 178; Hurford 2003: 576, 582-583). Based on their inherent 
meaning, numerals can therefore effect a change from singular to plural (or 
dual, trial etc. if the language in question has such numbers) in the quanti- 
fied nouns. Depending on the morphological status of the numeral, such 
control can also result in more than just a change in number (see Dixon 2012: 
77-79). Old Church Slavonic and several modern Slavic languages serve as 
good examples. While these languages share the split between ‘four’ and ‘five’ 
with HLuwian as laid out above, their approach to the morphological status of 
their numerals is different. They require that the quantified nouns be marked 
as G.PL with ‘five’ to ‘ten’ and, depending on the language, some other higher 
numerals as well. While the lower value numerals act as adnominal modifiers 
much in the way of adjectives in Old Church Slavonic, the numerals from ‘five’ 
onwards are classified as nouns and require that the quantified noun be a geni- 
tive, thereby effectively altering the phrase structure. For itis no longer the noun 
that heads the phrase, instead this place is assumed by the numeral (Comrie 
1992 [1991]: 748-749). This pattern can still be found in some of the modern 
Slavic languages, and Russian treats higher numerals as nouns. However, this 
is no longer the only option in most of the other languages in the Balto-Slavic 
branch. A similar combination of numerals with genitives can be observed 
in Sanskrit (Wackernagel 1930: 337), and Latin also allows genitives here and 
there, especially with milia ‘(one) thousand’, although other numerals can be 
nominalised as well (Villa 2010: 197-200). In the HLuwian data, however, there 
is no evidence for assuming that higher numerals constituted nouns. 

The diverse behaviour of numerals and quantified nouns shows that quan- 
tity does not translate into grammatical number, although the two can over- 
lap. In fact, it is generally assumed that grammatical number and the value of 
numerals have little to do with each other, although they can interact (Hurford 
2003: 582). Cross-linguistic studies have brought to light a variety of differ- 
ent patterns, not least because several different subsystems are involved, i.e. 
numerical values and their expression, what numeral(s) is/are considered 
basic to the entire system, and what types of grammatical number expres- 
sions there are. The first study to assess numeral systems was presented by 
Hurford (1975), whose main focus therefore lies on the numerals themselves, 
and the findings were put into a larger context in Hurford (1987). In a more 
recent study, Hurford deals with phenomena in quantified expressions and 
states that, cross-linguistically, “the lowest-valued numerals tend to be the 
most highly inflected” (2003: 576). 

The comprehensive study by Corbett (2000) is concerned with the sys- 
tems of grammatical number found in languages, and structures involving 
numerals are just one type of many to affect and interact with number. Besides 
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uncovering a great deal of variation, Corbett (2000: 211) finds that number 
marking after numerals can be optional since the quantity is already indi- 
cated by the numeral. Also, grammatical number often does not permeate the 
entire nominal system of a language, and varying expressions of number can 
depend on other properties of the quantified entities. Thus, many languages 
have some obvious gaps in the form of non-count nouns found with many 
abstract concepts, e.g. English /ove. Other gaps can be explained less readily, cf. 
the already cited English sheep—sheep in contrast to cow—cows (Corbett 2000: 
66-69, 71-73). Moreover, number marking can be arranged in tiers in nominal 
systems, usually following the animacy hierarchy (Corbett 2000: 55-66, 75-76, 
120-123). The top tier features the numbers maximally available in the lan- 
guage, while the second and further tiers progressively reduce options. Tiered 
systems can include a general number (also called transnumeral or common 
number),?5 which does not actually indicate any number in particular but 
serves as the default form the language reverts to when none of the other num- 
bers are appropriate. Such a default can have its own, distinct form, but often 
it actually has the same shape as the singular, though without the semantic 
implication of denoting a single entity (Corbett 2000: 126-127, 185). The com- 
plexity of these tiers varies, but the fact remains that tiered systems provide 
several different ways of dealing with quantified nouns, all of which are used 
side by side in such a language (see also Rijkhoff 2002: 38). 

The influence of the numerals can therefore be twofold. On the one hand, 
they affect the semantics of the nouns because they determine the quantity, 
which can lead to a change in grammatical number on the quantified noun. 
On the other hand, the numerals can impact the morphology of the quanti- 
fied noun through their own morphology. This interplay of semantics and mor- 
phosyntax serves to explain the HLuwian situation. For the inflections of the 
numerals ‘two’ to ‘four’ act as a morphological cue and trigger plural-marking 
in the nouns. From ‘five’ onwards, this trigger is lacking, and the nouns con- 
sequently revert to their default form, which happens to be the singular. That 
suggests that the number-marking of quantified nouns is largely dissociated 
from the quantity indicated by the numeral in HLuwian. Instead, it appears to 
be ruled first and foremost by the morphological shape of the numeral itself.3® 
Corbett (2000: 217) considers the similar situation in the Slavic languages, 
drawing on some of his earlier work (Corbett 1978), and concludes: 


35 Dixon (2012: 51-52) subsumes this under non-obligatory uses of number marking. Rijkhoff 
(2002: 28-29) uses the term ‘set noun’ to describe nouns unmarked for number. 

36 The occasional singulars after ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ are dealt with later in the present 
section, see pp. gof. 
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The groups which we quantify with larger numbers are the groups which 
are less individuated and conversely are more likely to be viewed as a 
unit. [... T]he higher numerals are more likely to be treated somewhat 
more like nouns and control singular agreement. |... T]he more individu- 
ated the subject the more likely plural agreement becomes. 


HLuwian therefore employs a two-tiered system of number marking in quan- 
tified phrases.?” The system is not based on the properties or requirements of 
the quantified nouns, but on those of the numerical quantifiers. If a numeral 
has the feature value [+PLURAL] and morphological plural marking, the quan- 
tified noun is turned into a plural. If, however, the numeral lacks such marking, 
the noun remains in its default form, which in HLuwian happens to be that of 
the singular, representing general number. It is clear then that the HLuwian 
numerals ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ possess the feature value [+PLURAL], whereas 
the numerals ‘five’ and higher do not. 

It would be interesting to see how this change in nominal number plays 
out on the sentence level. For the morphosyntactic effect of the numerals ‘five’ 
and higher may either end at the phrasal boundary of the NP or extend across 
the entire clause or even beyond the sentence boundary. The different scopes 
of such effects are visible in number marking on the verb and anaphoric pro- 
forms, cf. the following English and Modern German versions of the same 
sentences: 


(40) a. The committee has/have reached a decision, and they advise... 


b. Das Komitee hat 
DEF-ART.N/A.SG.N committee(N) AUX.3.SG.PRS 
eine Entscheidung  getroffen, und es 
INDEF-ART.A.SG.F decision(F) hit.pPLPRE and PRN.3SG.N/A.N 
rat... 


advise.3.SG.PRS 


37 Nothing much can be said about HLuwian nouns in general apart from the fact that there 
are a number of mass nouns such as HORDEUM ‘barley’ and ARGENTUM ‘silver’ which 
lack plural forms, besides a large amount of count nouns. The corpus may well be too 
small to permit a fruitful assessment of grammatical number in the nominal domain, 
since the pervasive plural-marking found in the IE languages requires a search for singu- 
laria and pluralia tantum, whose status can usually only be assessed statistically by way of 
a large database. 
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On the clausal level, (British) English permits a choice between agreement 
on a syntactic basis (committee is morphologically a singular noun, after all) 
and on a semantic basis (any committee consists of more than one person).3° 
Beyond the clausal boundary, agreement is usually semantic only. In Modern 
German, on the other hand, agreement is purely syntactic, at least when the 
clauses are adjacent (for further details see Corbett 2000: 187-191; Corbett 2006: 
155-160). English and German obviously exhibit rather different approaches, 
and it would be interesting to see how HLuwian deals with mismatches born 
of number/quantity conflicts between the semantics and the morphology of 
certain NPs. 

The corpus does not provide the relevant data however. The numerically 
quantified nouns found in the texts rarely function as sentential subjects, 
which would elicit verbal agreement. In the few cases in which they do occupy 
subject position, they are part of copular or existential sentences, but these 
lack the copular form unless it is a non-present tense. The sole example of a 
past tense is similarly uninformative: 


(41) wa/i-mu patra/i-zu'-ta,(URBS)8  REX-ti-sa POST+ra/i-zi/a 
PTC=PRN Parzuta.D/L.sG’ NUM king(c)N.sG back-ADJ.N.PL.C 
FRONS-la/i/u-zi/a-ha x[...*](-)||sa-ta, 
front-ADJ.N.PL.c=and (verb).3.SG/PL’.PRT 
‘In the city Parzuta, eight kings, lesser and more important, were hostile’ 
against me.’ 

TOPADA §3, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 452), already cited as 
(30-a) and as part of (32) 


The spelling of the verb form [...](-)sa-ta, is ambiguous. Taking it as a preterite 
of the verb as- ‘be’, it could stand for either /asta/, which would be 3.sG.PRT, or 
/asanta/, which would be 3.PL.pRrT. The type of agreement within the clause 
can therefore not be assessed. 

Beyond the clausal boundary, the data are similarly scarce. Again, there is 
one possible example: 


38 The terms ‘syntactic agreement’ and ‘semantic agreement’ are widely used when dis- 
cussing this issue, but they need to be understood as cover terms applied to a variety 
of factors, not all of which have actually been fully understood so far. What is termed 
‘syntactic agreement’ in English and German certainly does rely on the morphological 
number marking of the noun (a singular), but one cannot wholly discount the semantic 
component of a committee being one group, which surely plays a role as well. 
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(42) |d-pi-wa/i-rata?®? | (“78”)a-ru-ti-sd | ni-pa-wa/i+ra/i' |NEG,- 
further’=PpTC=PRN NUM __basket(C)N.SG or=PTC=PRN not 
|wa/i-mi-LITUUS-si 
find’.2.SG.PRS 
‘Further’, they (are) eleven baskets, or (if) you do not find’ them, ...’ 
ASSUR letter f+g §§ 41-42, late 8th century Bc [537]CHLI 


The sentence raises numerous questions (Hawkins 2000: 553, 555), as do the 
ASSUR letters in general. Still, the initial sequence of the second clause in (42) 
is ni-pa-wa/i+ra/i', which can be analysed into nipa ‘or’ + wa quotative particle 
+ ara rhotacised form of the enclitic pronoun /ada/, also found in the parti- 
cle chain at the beginning of the first clause here. The paradigm of the third 
person enclitic pronoun is subject to heavy syncretism, and /ada/ covers the 
N/A.SG.N, the N.PL.C, the A.PL.c and the N/A.PL.N. As such, the passage yields no 
information on agreement, for not only is the anaphoric reference not clear, 
but the form of the anaphoric pronoun is ambiguous as well. The HLuwian cor- 
pus therefore provides no basis for an assessment of how far the scope extends 
of the syntactic agreement found in NPs containing a numerical quantifier. 

The previous analysis has shown how the HLuwian system works within the 
NP, along with genetic quasi-parallels from other IE languages. Still, the system 
as found in HLuwian does not conform wholly to those found in other IE lan- 
guages, and that raises the question of its origin. In addition to that, the areal 
linguistic support for such a system is of interest, requiring an investigation of 
the situation in the neighbouring languages. 

First, CLuwian should be considered. The CLuwian corpus includes only few 
numerals, and yields a mere 3 usable cases of adnominal cardinals, of which 
the latter two are duplicats of the same text: 


(43) a. 4-26 a-i-ya-am-mi-in-zi 
NUM.N.PL.C make-PPL.N.PL.C 
‘four made (ones)’ 
KBo 9.145 left column 6’, NH 


b. g-un-za o8GA.ZU| (M-za 
NUM.N/A.SG.N’? comb(N) 
‘nine combs’ 
KUB 35.89 12, MH 


39 The signs on the letter occur in a different order: <a-pi-wa/i-a+ra/i?>, see Hawkins (2000: 
plate 313). 
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Cc. 9-2a o8GA.ZUM-za 
NUM.N/A.SG.N? comb(N)N/A.SG 
‘nine combs’ 

KUB 35.88 iii 10’, NH 


The data clearly correspond to the HLuwian pattern, since the numeral ‘four’ 
occurs with a plural noun, while the 2 cases of ‘nine’ occur with singular nouns. 
However, 3 tokens are naturally far too slender a basis to rest any conclusions 
on. All that can be said is that the CLuwian data do not contradict the HLuwian 
evidence, but they also do not confirm it in any meaningful way. 

The other Luwic languages are less well attested all in all. Even though 
the Lycian data on numerals are actually more substantial than those from 
CLuwian, their usefulness for the present discussion is severely limited. In 
Lycian, numerals are quite often spelt out, providing a valuable glimpse at their 
morphology. Yet this practice has the serious drawback of leaving consider- 
able room for semantic interpretation in most contexts, and the actual arith- 
metic value of the numerals is hence frequently unknown. It is not clear, for 
instance, whether Lycian nuntdta stands for ‘nine’, ‘nineteen’ or indeed ‘ninety’ 
(Melchert 2004a: 44; Neumann and Tischler 2007: 245). However uncertain the 
meaning of the numerals may be, it is still evident that plurals are not manda- 
tory with higher numerals, nor are singulars. It is difficult to make out just how 
strict the distribution is. Cf. 


(44) a. G@imdma_ ——skmima: snta: wawa:[...] 
fine(N)N/A.PL UQ.N/A.PL.NNUM cow(C)A.SG 
‘The entire fine [...] ten (or: one hundred?) cows.’ 
TL 149b,9; for comments and discussion of forms see Melchert (2004: 
3, 58, 78) and Neumann and Tischler (2007: 14-15, 329-330, 418-419) 





b. se ttlidi: trzzubi: ammama:  kbisiitata: uwa: 
and pay.3.SG.PRS Trzzub.D*.sG fine(N)N/A.PL NUM COW.COLL.PL 
‘And he pays (the god) Trzzub twelve/twenty’ cows (in) fine.’ 
TL 1n,4; for comments and discussion of forms see Melchert (2004a: 3, 
58, 78) and Neumann and Tischler (2007: 14-15, 162, 381, 418-419) 


The quantified noun in both cases seems to be wawa-/uwa- ‘cow’, which occurs 
as an A.SG in (44-a), but has a different form in (44-b), classified as a collec- 
tive plural by Melchert (2004a: 78) and Neumann and Tischler (2007: 418). 
Since the paradigm for Lycian wawa-/uwa- is attested only partly, it is impos- 
sible to put the putative collective plural in context, e.g. by comparing it to the 
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(unattested) count plural. The other Luwic languages Milyan and Carian offer 
too few data to be of help with respect to numerals. 

The data from Hittite, a sister language to Luwian, are far more plentiful by 
contrast, but also considerably more complex and difficult to assess. Hoffner 
and Melchert (2008: 158-159, 161-162) state that Hittite numerals greater than 
‘one’ can be combined either with singular or plural nouns, a state of affairs 
already found in OS texts from the first half of the second millennium. A sys- 
tematic investigation of Hittite numerals and their agreement across genres 
and periods has yet to be undertaken, but some smaller scale work has recently 
been published. In his study of the Ritual for the Royal Couple (CTH 416), Rizza 
(20: 19-22) finds that this particular text shows singular-marking exists in 
quantified nouns after the numerals ‘five’ and higher, while the lower numer- 
als require plural-marking of the nouns, i.e. the turning point is the same as 
in HLuwian. However, OS Hittite plural marking does not in fact cut off after 
‘four’ as in HLuwian, but is relegated to animate nouns, while inanimates show 
mostly singular number, a distinction that proved unimportant for HLuwian. 
In a follow-up study, Rizza (2012) broadens his database, now covering more 
OS ritual texts, and he consistently separates the logographically written nouns 
from the syllabically written ones. On this basis, he concludes that the lan- 
guage accommodated two conflicting rules in OH (Rizza 2012: 255). One rule is 
semantic in nature and decreed that inanimates were not to show plural. The 
other rule is morphological and required that common gender nouns exhibit 
full agreement at least with the declineable numerals (i.e. ‘two’ to ‘four’). The 
rules do not interfere with each other in many cases, but common gender 
nouns with inanimate referents obviously lead to conflict between the two 
rules, and it can be resolved in favour of either, bearing witness to an ongoing 
change in the language. 

The later stages of Hittite are more difficult to assess as Rizza (2012: 256) 
states. Moreover, their picture is complicated considerably by the fact that 
logographic plural markers are sometimes combined with phonetic comple- 
ments. Logographic plural markers are usually assumed to indicate that the 
underlying Hittite word is a plural as well, but instances of double marking 
prove that this need not be the case. In these, grammatical number is indicated 
twice, resulting from a combination of such a plural marker with additional 
phonetic complements. Even diametrically opposed information can be com- 
bined in one and the same word: 
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(45) a. SIG,-an GU,3"4-un 
NUM COW.PL-A.SG.C 
‘ten thousand (heads of) cattle’ 
KBo 32.13 ii 15, CTH 789 


b. SIG, Y?P°GUKKAL+KUN#!-na 
NUM fat-tailed sheep.PL-a.sG.c=and 
‘and ten thousand fat-tailed sheep’ 
KBo 32.13 ii17, CTH 789 


The logographic plural marker #"“ marks the Sumerograms GU, ‘cow’ and 
UPUGUKKAL+KUN ‘fat-tailed sheep’ as plurals, but this marking possibly 
represents a writing convention here. For the phonetic complements attest 
without doubt to underlying singulars. The connection between logographic 
number marking and the actual Hittite form is therefore not straightforward, 
and any system-wide assessment of Hittite number-marking in connection 
with numerical quantifiers must treat such data separately. 

Within its branch of Indo-European, HLuwian finds partial support for the 
two-tiered system it has developed. Even though the evidence from the other 
Anatolian languages is either inconclusive due to few or mainly unusable data, 
or the distribution is different from HLuwian, it has been ascertained that 
nouns quantified by numerals greater than ‘one’ do not necessarily require plu- 
ral marking. The question remains how the HLuwian distribution became so 
strict, because the sudden and complete break-off in plural marking that has 
been established here could not be found in any of the other related languages. 

Yakubovich (2008; 2010b) has postulated definite influence on Kizzuwatna 
Luwian from Hurrian through substrate. Although the languages were in con- 
tact in the second millennium Bc (see e.g. Hazenbos 2007: 135-136), some of 
the effects have obviously found their way into Empire Luwian and hence 
HLuwian, most prominently in the marking of possessors.*° It stands to rea- 
son that other parts of Luwian have also been influenced by Hurrian. Adducing 
data from Hurrian for comparison requires a word of caution, as Hurrian is not 
yet fully understood despite considerable efforts and many advances during 
the last decades. Data relevant to the present question can for the most part 
be found in the Hittite-Hurrian Bogazkéy bilingual, which is usually assumed 
to be a Hurrian original, while the Hittite version represents a translation 
(Neu 1996: 2). 


40 See chapter 4, and especially 4.2.3. 
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(46) a. ki-"i7-ke-e...e-eb-ri-in-na 
NUM lord.ABS.PL 
‘three lords’ 
KBo 32.19 i 6, MH 


b. ta-am-ra e-bi-ir-na 
NUM lord.ABS.PL 
‘nine kings’ 

KBo 32.19 i 4, MH 


c. nu-bi-in Sar-ri 
NUM _ king.aBs.sG 
‘ten thousand kings’ 
KUB 27.38 iv 29 (ChS I/5 no. 87), MH 


d. nu-u-bi GU,-ri 
NUM  cattle.ABS.sG 
‘ten thousand (heads of) cattle’ 
KBo 32.19 i 15, MH 


e. ku-un-kal-le-e ki-i-ge nu-t-bi 
sheep.ABS.SG NUM NUM 
‘thirty thousand sheep’ 

KBo 32.19 i 16-17, MH 


Clearly, number-marking is not uniform in these examples, since some nouns 
are singulars, whereas others are plurals. Wegner (2007: 81-82, 132) states that 
it is not yet known whether plural number is mandatory, but the data suggest 
it is not, provided the forms are analysed correctly. In this, Hurrian differs from 
its close relative Urartian, which appears to mark all numerically quantified 
nouns as singulars (or general number rather; Wilhelm 1980: 135). The Hurrian 
system is similar to that found in the Anatolian languages in so far as the arith- 
metic value of the numeral does not directly influence grammatical number 
marking. Rather, the nouns with higher numerals can be identified as singu- 
lars, suggesting that the singular serves as a default which is to be interpreted 
as general number in these instances. As the examples in (46) show, the ani- 
macy hierarchy seems to be of little importance in the distribution, since sarri 
‘king’ is not a plural*! after ‘ten/thirty thousand’ just like GU,-ri ‘cow, cattle’ 


41 The absolutive ‘singular’ shows zero number marking here; an absolutive plural would 
usually be marked explicitly (see e.g. Wegner 2007: 65). 
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and kungalle ‘sheep’. Hurrian and also more strictly Urartian therefore support 
singular or general number marking together with numerals irrespective of the 
animacy hierarchy, which may well have affected the HLuwian treatment of 
quantified nouns. 

That shows that even though the HLuwian system appears at first remark- 
able from a general IE perspective, it is supported not only within the Anatolian 
branch, but also from an areal linguistic point of view, and it combines features 
of both. It is entirely possible that the Anatolian languages introduced the fea- 
ture of singular-looking general number nouns with higher numerals because 
of contact with non-IE languages such as Hurrian, but the evidence is on the 
whole too scattered and sketchy to permit any far-reaching conclusions. From 
a typological point of view, the HLuwian system is anything but exceptional 
because number marking is usually subject to organisation in tiers, based on 
the nouns themselves as well as on their contexts. 

Underneath these linguistic patterns lie cognitive aspects common to 
speakers of all languages.*2 Dehaene, Duproux, and Mehler (1990) can show 
that the comparison of two different numbers is easier with lower numbers 
and more difficult with higher ones. The distinguishability decreases gradu- 
ally, and while the lower numbers stand out as the easiest ones, there is no 
actual break between 4 and 5. Various studies have been conducted in order 
to assess human memory capacity from different angles, and those investigat- 
ing set, type and token recognition have discovered pivots to occur after 3, 4 
and 5.43 The findings from cognitive neuroscience are hence not unanimous, 
but it cannot be denied that the IE pattern of inflecting numerals up to ‘four’ 
mirrors what is by and large deemed a cognitively accessible number. 

Finally, one further point requires comment, and it concerns the occasional 
HLuwian singulars after ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’. Table 3.2 shows that, in some 
cases, nouns are marked as singulars after the numerals ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’, 
where the more usual marking is plural. A bias based on grammatical gender, 
semantic class and/or meaning has already been ruled out, as has the idea 
that this could be idiosyncratic behaviour found in certain texts.44 The only 


42 I would like to thank Ulrike Domahs (Marburg) for giving me access to her Habilita- 
tionsvortrag, and Frank Domahs (Marburg) for providing me with some key references 
on the topic. 

43 See e.g. Feigenson (2008) on type and token delineation in combinations of different 
types, and Pagano and Mazza (2012) on the role visual perception plays in individuation. 
Hyde (2011) and Piazza et al. (2011) investigated what determines the perception of groups 
as sets or individual items, the latter offering evidence for indexing. 

44 Whether or not geography plays a role can hardly be assessed, because neither the ASSUR 
letters nor the KULULU lead strips could be traced with certainty to a specific Luwian 
region so far. 
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remaining option is an explanation linked to time of attestation, and it offers 
a promising angle as far as the few data permit. The texts containing singular- 
marked nouns quantified with ‘two’ ‘three’ or ‘four’ probably all date to the 
eighth century. Unless one were to attribute this distribution to chance, it 
seems indicated to consider the stray singulars evidence of a gradually pro- 
ceeding change in the language in which the number marking of nouns after 
numerical quantifiers becomes uniform throughout the system as found in 
Urartian. The transition from a two-tier into a one-tier system has by no means 
been accomplished at that point, but the first steps in that direction are there. 
The system is slowly being unified in so far as the plural-marking of nouns 
with lower numbers has evidently become optional and the nouns occasion- 
ally revert to default marking, ie. singular with general number meaning. 

To conclude the present section, the investigation of numeral quantifiers 
has revealed that HLuwian organises its system in two tiers depending on the 
numerals themselves. Thus, ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ mostly cause plural marking 
in the nouns they quantify, whereas numerals from ‘five’ onwards have no such 
effect; instead nouns after these numerals consistently show singular marking. 
The system results from the wide-spread use of singulars after numerals in the 
Anatolian languages, reflecting a trait found in many IE languages, and it was 
probably further influenced by Hurrian, which also combines higher numer- 
als with singular nouns. As some of the younger HLuwian inscriptions feature 
singular-marked nouns even after lower numerals usually combined with plu- 
rals, it can be assumed that the system is in the process of being unified and 
therefore moving in the direction of consistent singular marking for numeri- 
cally quantified nouns. 


3.3 Word Order of Quantifiers 


The topic of the present section is the word order of the quantifiers in HLuwian. 
First, the data containing non-numerical quantifiers will be discussed, and 
that will be followed by an examination of the numerical quantifiers and their 
position in the phrases. 


3.3.1 Non-Numerical Quantifiers 
With regard to quantifiers, the HLuwian data defy generalisations because the 
two quantifiers whose quality of attestation actually permits an assessment 


45  ALTINTEPE is dated to that century only tentatively, and the dating of MARAs 11 is uncer- 
tain because the text is preserved in fragments (Hawkins 2000: 270, 588). 
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of their word order behave in different ways. The universal quantifier *430 is 
always placed behind the head noun, at least as far as can be said on the basis 
of sentences which lack most or all of the agreement marking allowing mod- 
ern readers to identify constituents unambiguously. This reliable postnominal 
slot for *430 very much contrasts with the generally prenominal position of 
other attributive elements in NPs, but the handful of attestations for punata/i- 
from CLuwian*® suggest that post-head position is the rule for this quantifier 
earlier already in the second millennium BC. This state of affairs is also found 
with universal quantifiers in Hittite (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 271-273, 406) 
and as such well-supported in the Anatolian branch. 

The other, younger universal quantifier tanima/i- exhibits a syntactic behav- 
iour different from *430, however. Out of 25 usable combinations of tanima/i- 
and a head noun, 18 place the quantifier in a prenominal position, while 7 
appear to put it behind the noun. There is no correlation between word order 
and the different meanings of the quantifier, ie. distributive and unifying, cf. 
examples (22) to (25). 

The 7 postnominal examples are not without problems and will be dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 4 of the examples are simple NPs consist- 
ing of anoun and tanima/i-, and will be considered first. The other 3 examples*” 
are found in more complex NPs and will be examined afterwards. 

The less complex combinations of N—tanima/i- are all riddled with difficul- 
ties, impinging on their reliability as proof of this word order. Thus, one exam- 
ple hinges on which interpretation one accepts as the more likely one: 


(47) za-ti-pa-wa/i-ta URBS-ni =|MAGNUS+RA/I-REX-zi 
DEM.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC=PTC City.D/L.SG great king(C)N.PL 
|REX-ti-zi © |OMNIS-mi-zi INFRA-td-ta OCULUS(-)zd-ni-ta 
king(C)N.PL UQ.N.PL.C ADV admire’.3.PL.PRT 
‘Great kings (and) kings (and’) all admired? this city: 
AKSARAY §6, possibly second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 476) 


The first possible interpretation assigns REX-ti-zi ‘kings’ and OMNIS-mi-zi ‘all, 
every’ to the same NP, regarding the sentence as containing two asyndetically 
coordinated NPs: ‘great kings (and) all kings’. The other possible interpretation 
sees REX-ti-zi ‘kings’ and OMNIS-mi-zi ‘all, every’ as heads of an NP each and 
thus the sentence as containing three asyndetically coordinated NPs: ‘great 


46 Cited on p. 46. 
47. Anda possible fourth, see fn. 51 on p. 103. 
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kings (and) kings (and) all (i.e. everybody else as well). The second interpreta- 
tion actually results in one less example of postnominal and indeed adnomi- 
nal tanima/i-. 

The second example is part of a sentence from the KARATEPE bilingual, and 
it is remarkable for its unusual syntactic scrambling: 


(48) POST-na-wa/i ARHA” (“CRUS<”>)ta-za-tu |ara/i-zi 


hereafter=PTC ADV stand.3.sG.1pv _— time(C)A.PL 
OMNIS-MI-zi (OCULUS)d-za-ti-wa/i-ta -sa |d-la/i-ma-za*® 
UQ.A.PL.C Azatiwata.G name(N)N/A.SG 


‘Hereafter may Azatiwata’s name continue to stand for all ages’ 
KARATEPE §LXXIV Hu., possibly early 7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 58) 


The word order of this sentence puts the verb in second position and the sub- 
ject sentence-finally, which is highly unusual for Luwian and more reminiscent 
of Phoenician. It may hence be a direct transfer from the Phoenician version 
(see also Yakubovich 2013b). The third example also originates from the KARA- 
TEPE bilingual (§XLVIII), and even though it does not mimic the word order of 
the Phoenician version, it could be a case of hypercorrection.*9 

The fourth and last example is this: 


(49) patra/i-zu’-ta,-wa/i,-ni-sa-pa-wa/i-ta,(URBS) 
Parzuta-ADJ.N.SG.C=PTC=PTC=PTC 
(ANIMAL)EQUUS-sag (*219 )ha+ra/i-pa-zi/a-"ha’ OMNIS-ME-zi/a 
horse(C)N.SG rebel’(N)N/A.sG=and UQ.N/A.SG.N 
d-zu'-sa,-na FINES+HI zi/a(-)CRUS+RA/I 
PRN.IPL-ADJ’.D/L’.SG frontier attack’ 
‘The Parzutean Horse and all the rebels’ attacked’ our frontier’ 
TOPADA §26, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 453) 


Since the connector =Aa is used, the sentence appears to contain two coor- 
dinated NPs, patra/i-2u’-ta,-wa/i,-ni-sa (ANIMAL)EQUUS-sag ‘the Parzutean 
Horse’ and (*219)ha+ra/i-pa-zi/a OMNIS-MI-zi/a ‘all the rebels’. However, 


48 The Ho. version reads: POST-na-ha-wa/i ara/i-"zi ‘-i |OMNIS-MI-zi |CRUS[...’]-tu [...], ie. 
the verb does not come in second position. 

49 Texts resulting from translation not only show direct structural transfers at times, but can 
also be subject to broader influence from the original. One effect of such influence can 
be employing a foreign structure even without a direct model by way of hypercorrection. 
Cf. e.g. the extensive Greek influence on Latin and how it was extended far beyond direct 
transfer (see e.g. Clackson and Horrocks 2007: 151-154). 
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TOPADA is known for its unusual style (Hawkins 1979: 164), and this could be 
another instance of it. 

Discussing these examples has made it clear that the data do not offer 
anything that could be called incontrovertible proof for tanima/i- appearing 
postnominally when it constitutes the only adnominal attribute in an NP. The 
postnominal position appears to be an option when influence from another 
language is present, but it is not used in genuinely Luwian contexts. Such a 
finding is hardly surprising, considering that prenominal attributes, be they 
determiners or modifiers, vastly outnumber postnominal ones in general, and 
tanima/i- therefore fits well into this category. 

The situation is different when an NP contains other elements besides a 
universal quantifier and a noun. The data presented so far have shown that 
HLuwian can combine tanima/i- ‘all, every’ with other attributive elements,°° 
but evidence is rather limited and there are only 3 such cases in the corpus.*! 
In contrast to the NPs studied so far, however, tanima/i- occurs postnominally 
in these more complex structures. Two of the relevant examples have already 
been cited earlier in 3.1, but are repeated here for convenience: 


(50) a. *a-wa/i-mu  za-a-zi_ = DEUS-ni-zi |ta-ni-mi-zi |CUM-ni 
PTC=PTC=PRN DEM.N.PL.C god(C)N.PLUQ.N.PL.C ADV 
ARHA PES-wa/i-ta 
ADV come.3.PL’.PRT 
‘.., all these gods came forth with me: 
KARKAMIS A 1a §18, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 88), 
already cited as (27) 


50 The quantifier *430 appears exclusively in syntactically simple phrases consisting of only 
the head noun and the quantifier. 
51 +A possible fourth case is: 

(i) |hd-ia-la URBS+MI-ni ta-ni-mi ‘d-ha-li-ia |§=FLUMEN.DOMINUS PRAE-na || 
?.D/L.SG City.D/L.SG UQ.D/L.sG Ahali.D/L.sG river-lord POP 
(PANIS.PITHOS) d-zd-li-za i-zi-ia-mi-na 

feast?(N)N/A.SG make.GER 
‘In every haiala- city a feast’ is to be made before the River-Lord Ahali’ 
CEKKE §10, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145). 

The first word of the sentence, Ad-ia-la, is found only in CEKKE, and it occurs sentence- 
initially in both cases. Because of its position, Hawkins (2000: 148) suggests that it could 
be a conjunction, especially since HLuwian sentences rarely start without any such con- 
nectors. Considering the many idiosyncrasies of CEKKE, however, hd-ia-la could very well 
be an adjective instead. The passage would then be the fourth example of a complex NP 
in which tanima/i- occurs postnominally. 
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b. |REL-pa-wa/i-mu-u |su+ra/i-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) 
furthermore=PTC=PRN.1SG.A/D/L Syria-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|REX-ti-sd —_ |sutra/i-wa/i-za-ha(URBS) |DOMUS-na-za 
king(c)N.sG Syria-ADJ.N/A.sG.N=and —_house(N)N/A.SG 
|ta-ni-ma-za |ta-[...] |i-zi-ia-si 
UQ.N/A.SG.N make.3.SG.PRT.MP 
‘Furthermore, the Syrian king and the entire Syrian house became 
fa[ther and mother] for/to me,..? 
CINEKOY §5, possibly 8th century Bc (Tekoglu nad Lemaire 2000: 968, 
972; Rieken 2004 a: 179; Yakubovich forthcoming), already cited as (25) 


c. wa/i-sa (“PES,”)itra/i d-pa-sa,-ti 
PTC=PRN.3SG.N.C 90.3.SG.PRT PRN.3SG/PL-ADJ.A/I 
(ANIMAL)EQUUS-wa/i-ti OMNIS-MI-ti EXERCITUS-la/i/u-ti-ha 


horse.a/I UQ.A/I army.A/I=and 
d-pa,-si-na FINES+RA/I+HI-NEG, —_2i/a-ara/i 
PRN.3SG/PL-ADJ.A.SG.C frontier(C)A.SG ADV 


ta,t+ra/i-ta, 

raise.3.SG.PRT 

‘He went (and) with all his cavalry and army raised his own frontier 
here’? 

TOPADA §8, mid-8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 453; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


The subject NP in (50-a) includes the demonstrative za-a-zi ‘these’, the one in 
(50-b) features the genitival adjective su+ra/i-wa/i-za-ha(URBS) ‘and Syrian’, 
and the A/I-marked NP in (50-c) contains the possessive pronoun d-pa-sa.-ti 
‘(with) his’. Even though the third element besides the head noun and tanima/i- 
is different in each phrase, the word order is the same in all three, as it is always 
the quantifier that follows the head noun and never one of the other adnomi- 
nals. Consequently, it seems that more complex NPs place tanima/i- in a post- 
nominal position, a finding which will be put in context presently. 

tanima/i- does not exhibit robust postnominal tendencies when it consti- 
tutes the only adnominal attribute in an Np, thereby contrasting with the other 
universal quantifier *430 (punata-) which always occurs after its noun. Even 
though tanima/i- appears to supersede *430 around the beginning of the Iron 
Age, some of the syntactic properties of the older quantifier may be sustained 
by the newer one. As a result, tanima/i- is less fixed in its position and there- 
fore more susceptible to changing its position when it is combined with other 
attributives in the same NP. The lack of further examples prevents more far- 
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reaching conclusions, but the word order in the NPs in (50) certainly lends 
further support to the hypothesis presented earlier, i.e. that HLuwian tanima/i- 
does not quite show the syntactic behaviour of a regular modifier, even though 
it can be combined with a demonstrative. 

Besides the HLuwian situation, the wider context within the Anatolian 
branch should be considered as well. The change of perspective reveals that 
the syntactic behaviour of tanima/i- should perhaps be seen not so much as 
an oddity, but as a characteristic of non-numerical quantifiers, because post- 
nominal position for universal quantifiers is also a feature of other Anatolian 
languages. The Hittite universal quantifiers humant- and dapiya-/dapi(y)ant->? 
are both regularly placed behind their noun. Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 271— 
272) hypothesise that this may be due to their morphological shape, because 
humant- and the enlarged dapi(y)ant- look like participles, whose usual slot 
is postnominal (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 339-340). The other possibility 
mentioned by Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 271) is that the syntactic position of 
the Hittite universal quantifiers could be “due to their meaning”, which is prob- 
ably linked to Laroche's view of numerals as non-inherent modifiers (Laroche 
1982: 134, 136). 

Both explanations also work for the Luwian data, because the universal 
quantifier tanima/i- looks like a participle morphologically. Still, it is likely 
that the postnominal placement of quantifiers in the Anatolian languages is 
first and foremost due to their semantic content rather than their morpho- 
logical shape, for the corresponding Lycian huwedri- ‘all, every’ (Starke 1990: 
467) does not bear any morphological resemblance to participles. Yet all of its 
attestations®? show it to occur postnominally. In fact, it is often the very last 
word in a sentence or indeed the entire inscription because it mostly occurs in 
curse formulae in the NP mdhdi huwedri ‘all gods’ (N.PL). 

This section has shown that the main non-numerical quantifier found in 
the HLuwian corpus, tanima/i-, usually comes prenominally. When the NP 


52  Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 152) stress that dapiya- only appears in NS texts, ie. texts 
written or copied in the script of the New Hittite period. 
53 These are TL 57,9, 59,3, 83,16, 88,5 and 6, 93,3, 95,3 (partly damaged), 118,3, 150,8, N306,4, 
N309¢,11 (partly damaged) and N325,9 (partly damaged) as listed by Melchert (2004: 26) 
and Neumann and Tischler (2007: 107), confirmed in Kalinka (1901) and Neumann (1979). 
While the word undoubtedly also exists in Milyan (Lycian B) in the form (u)wedri- 
(Melchert 2004a: 134; Neumann and Tischler 2007: 412), its syntactic properties are 
less obvious. Not only are there fewer tokens, but the contexts in which they occur are 
likewise not altogether clear. It is attested in TL 44,35 (partly damaged), 44,14, 44d,34, 
44d,54 and 55,5. 
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contains other elements besides a universal quantifier and a noun, however, 
tanima/i- is relocated to a position behind the noun. The earlier universal 
quantifier *430, which is also found in CLuwian, appears to be restricted to a 
postnominal position, and it is possible that the variability shown by tanima/i- 
is due to it inheriting some of the features of its predecessor. In addition, post- 
nominal quantifiers are very common in the other Anatolian languages, not 
least because of their morphological shape, linking some of them to partici- 
ples. The varying word order found with tanima/i- is therefore well-supported 
within the system. As an adnominal attribute, its usual place is before the 
noun, but its quantifier characteristics have kept the postnominal position 
open as well. 


3.3.2 Numerals 

The behaviour of the numerical quantifiers differs from that of the non- 
numerical quantifiers discussed so far. Because of the genres, the numerals 
are attested much more frequently. The detailed lists found on the KULULU 
lead strips require precise arithmetic values as much as the sacrificial instruc- 
tions included in many dedicatory inscriptions. That results in a considerably 
broader database for assessing the word order of numerals, compared to other 
quantifiers. 

Generally, HLuwian preposes numerals to the nouns they quantify. Most of 
the attestations in the corpus are simple NPs consisting of numeral and noun, 
and section 2 featured many examples in which this word order is evident. 

Passages with more complex NPs are considerably less frequent than the 
more simple combinations of numeral and noun, and the HLuwian corpus 
holds different types of complex NPs with numerical quantifiers. One type, 
which occurs 5 times in the corpus, is constituted by the inclusion of a mea- 
sure term in the NP: 


(51) wa/i BOS(ANIMAL)15  OVIS  ka-na-pu-ia({URBS) 2 


PTC Ox NUM sheep Kanapu.D/L.SG = NUM 
SCALPRUM-na-zi ARGENTUM-za (PANIS.PITHOS)d-zd-li-sa 
mina(C)A.PL silver(N)N/A.SG  banquet.G 

DARE-mi-na 

give.GER 


‘An ox (and) 15 sheep are to be given to the city Kanapu, (and) 2 minas 
(of) silver (on account of) a banquet’’ 
CEKKE §u, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145; Yakubovich, p.c.) 
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The word order in 2 SCALPRUM-na-zi ARGENTUM-za ‘two minas (of) silver’ 
is NUM—MEASURE-N, and the other combinations of measure words with 
numerals and nouns adhere to the exact same order.*+ For the most part, 
however, measure terms are left out, as could be observed in the numerous 
examples of x HORDEUM(-za) ‘x (measures of) barley’ from the KULULU 
lead strips and others. The presence or absence of measure terms does not 
alter the syntactic structure of the phrases to a significant degree. In both 
variants, the nouns denoting the commodity show the case required by the syn- 
tax of their sentence, strongly indicating that they remain the head instead of 
passing this status on to the measure term. The measure terms, in turn, consti- 
tute a type of classifier,5> taking on the number marking that mass nouns such 
as ‘silver’ and ‘barley’ cannot usually show, but otherwise they mirror the case- 
marking of the actual head of the phrase. This state of affairs can be observed 
in the above example. In 2 SCALPRUM-na-zi ARGENTUM-za ‘two minas (of) 
silver’, both the measure term and the noun are inflected to fit the accusative 
required in the sentence, but only the measure term actually exhibits plural 
marking with ‘two’ to ‘four’ and singular marking after ‘five’ and higher. 

Another type of complex NP involves combining a numeral, an adjective 
anda noun. The corpus holds 8 attestations of this combination in all, of which 
1 is somewhat questionable. For the most part, these combinations display a 
different order than the NPs with measure terms, cf. 


(52) |a-wa/i-sa |d-pi-i |CRUS-nut-wa/i-mi-i-na 
PTC=PTC=PRN ADV set up.GER 
|BOS(ANIMAL)-rit+i-ig OVIS  atra/i-ma-sa-ri+i-i 
ox.A/I NUM sheep month-apj.A/I 
‘He is to be set up afterwards with an ox (and) nine monthling sheep’ 
SULTANHAN §3, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466) 


54 These are AKSARAY § 4a, §4b, CEKKE §8 and §9. A possible sixth example may be SULTAN- 
HAN §25, whose np lacks a noun, although it can easily be inferred from the context that 
it should be ‘wine’. 

55 Measure terms are usually only called mensural classifiers in languages with extensive 
classifier systems (see e.g. Grinevald 2004: 1020). However, as their behaviour is by and 
large the same in classifier and non-classifier languages, there is no reason to refrain from 
treating them as classifiers even in those languages that do not make use of classifiers 
elsewhere. See e.g. the short discussion on mensurative constructions in Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm (2004: 1072). 
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In 9 OVIS a+ra/i-ma-sa-ri+i-i the genitival adjective armassa/i- ‘monthling’ is 
evidently placed behind the noun OVIS ‘sheep’, and this is the position modi- 
fiers are usually relegated to when a numeral is present in the NP. The post- 
nominal placing is independent of the form the modifier takes, i.e. it does not 
matter whether the modifier is a genitival adjective as in (52) or anon-genitival 
adjective, as shown by 6 examples altogether.>® 

It may be significant in this context that 3 of the 6 examples are found on 
one of the KULULU lead strips. Even though the layout of the lead strips them- 
selves makes direct columnar effects unlikely,5” the information they contain 
is still arranged in a highly organised pattern that is hardly ever altered. In this 
structure, it is common for numerals to appear first, directly followed by the 
nouns they quantify, and other attributive elements are placed in a postnomi- 
nal position which is not necessarily adjacent to the noun. This order is mostly 
used for the dative/locative-marked recipients®® of the goods. Still, there are 
several examples outside the lead strips that are ordered in exactly the same 
way without being subject to any pattern specific to lists. 

In combinations of adnominal numerals and modifiers, there is but one 
complex np»? that displays a different order of words: 


(53) [.--|-pa-...(DEUS)TONITRUS-Au-ti-i3 | “ANNUS”-si-si-na 


Tarhunza.D/L.SG NUM year-ADJ.A.SG.C 
OVIS(ANIMAL)-wa/i-na |LIBARE- "x" 
sheep(C)A.SG offer.? 


‘{...| offer three yearling sheep to Tarhunza’’ 
MARAS 11 §8, dating uncertain (Hawkins 2000: 271) 


56 Besides the one quoted in (52), these are KULULU lead strip 2 §1, §2 and §3, MARAS 3 §4 
and TOPADA §3. 

57 See 4.3.2.141, esp. figure 4.3 on p. 244, for a detailed discussion of these effects. 

58 If that is what they are, see fn. 193 on p. 243 fora discussion. 

59  Asecond example probably exists in Assur letter b §9. The relevant NP is 2-2/-i sa-na- 
wa/t-i-2i (“*481")wa/i+ra/i-mu-ta-li-zi, which Melchert (2009: 153) interpretes as ‘two good 
(ones’) with a strong sense of smell”, while Yakubovich (2010b: 38) favours ‘two good 
hunting’ dogs”. Both meanings are inferred from the context, but the word is a hapax 
legomenon and hence neither suggestion is more likely than the other. Morphologically, 
the word appears to be compound with mutala/i- as a second member (Melchert 2003: 
198). mutala/i- is clearly an -alla/i- formation, i.e. it is originally a denominative adjective 
and is in this case used in place of a noun as these derivations are wont to be. 
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In 3 “ANNUS’-si-si-na OVIS(ANIMAL)-wa/i-na ‘three yearling sheep’, the 
genitival adjective usissin®© ‘yearling, of the year’ appears to be put between 
the numeral and the head noun, but it is also immediately obvious that the sen- 
tence is incomplete, as is much of the inscription in fact. It therefore remains 
unclear what could have effected this order, which seems unusual in view of 
the other data. 

The corpus holds no evidence for NPs containing numerals as well as 
demonstratives. In all likelihood, this is due to the genres the texts belong to 
rather than a combinatory gap in the language, because there is simply no suit- 
able context within the texts to require phrases such as ‘these four oxen’. 

Like cardinals, ordinals also seem to precede the nouns they modify. Their 
attestation in complex NPs is rare, though, and there are no clear examples. 

The discussion about the word order of HLuwian numerals so far has shown 
that they occur in a prenominal slot in nearly all contexts. Thus, the prenominal 
order is the usual one in simple NPs that consist of only anumeral and a noun. 
When the NPs are more complex, and the numerals are combined with other 
attributive elements, the numerals still remain before the noun. Concerning 
the other elements within the NP, statistics suggest that the numerals cause a 
relocation of adnominal adjectives to a place behind the noun, but that may 
be the result of genre-specific requirements, because most of the complex 
NPs occur in lists. After the examination of the more frequent prenominal 
numerals, the focus will now turn to the cases in which the numerals occur in 
other places. 


60 Sic! Collated on photograph; the expected form would be usassin. 
61 The only possible example suffers from two problems: 


(i) |u-nu-i-pa-wa/i-mu — |1-ti-na |za-na |(“LOQUI”)ma-ra+a-ti-na 
NOW=PTC=PTC=PRN  first’.A.SG.C DEM.A.SG.C  order(C)A.SG 
|CUM-ni |i-zi-ia- 

POP do.2.8G.IPV 


‘But now do this first order for me:... 

ASSUR letter b §4, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 534) 
Firstly, its ordinal may not actually be derived from the numeral ‘one’, since Hawkins 
(2000: 544) proposes that 1-ti-na may stand for hantin, whose basis would be hant- ‘face; 
front’. If so, this could have an influence on the word order within the NP. 

Secondly, what seems to be one NP with a NUM—DEM-N order may actually be two NPs, 

of which one is used predicatively. A suitable translation would be: ‘But now do this order 
as the first (one). The corpus contains no complex NPs with other ordinals. 
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What is immediately obvious from the data is the sheer paucity of postnom- 


inal numerals. Out of over 200 examples of quantified NPs, a mere 4 numerals 
occur behind the nouns they quantify: 


TABLE 3.3. HLuwian adnominal numerical quantifiers in postnominal position 





Attested phrase Translation Place of attestation 
BOS(ANIMAL)-sa 9 ‘nine oxen’ SULTANHAN §26 
(*187)zu-mi-la-zi-i 50 ‘zumila-s (50) ASSUR letter a §11 
ANNUS-na 2-zi/a ‘(for) two years’ TOPADA §19 
ANNUS tara/i-zi/a ‘(for) three years’ TOPADA §20 


All three texts date to the mid- or late eighth century and thus qualify as late. 
The attestation from the SULTANHAN stele should be approached with caution 
because the order of signs is somewhat ambiguous. Its §26 occurs in line 6 
at the very bottom of the stele, and the entire line is written noticeably more 
cramped than all the others above it. It is perhaps not far-fetched to assume 
that the numeral was placed at the top of the line for lack of space instead of 
being squeezed into the smaller space at the bottom. The order of N-NUM can 
therefore not be taken as certain in this case, particularly since the inscrip- 
tion contains several other adnominal numerals, and these always occur in the 
usual position before the noun. 

The postnominal numeral ‘fifty’ in AssuR letter a has already been discussed 
in 3.2 (see pp. 84f.), and it probably constitutes an appositional addition to the 
noun, comparable to modern parenthesis. 

TOPADA holds the two final examples of postnominal numerals, provided 
the analyses of the respective sentences are correct: 


(54) a-mi-sa-ha-wa/i--tu-ta, REX+RA/I-sa, 
POSS.1SG.N.SG=and=PTC=PRN=PTC king-ADJ.N.SG.C 
(ANIMAL)EQUUS-sa, FRONS-ti-ia-si?-sa_ FRONS-ti-sa, ANNUS-na 


horse(C)N.SG front-ADJ.N.sG.c_  front(C)N.SG year(C)A.SG 
2-zi/a “TERRA’-REL+ra/i a-ta,, || ta-x(URBS) 

NUM.N/A.PL.C_ land.D/L.SG PoP city Ta-x 

*274(-)sa -tay *a-wa/i,-tu ANNUS tara/i-zi/a 


hammer-ITER.3.SG.PRT PTC=PTC=PRN year = .NUM.N/A.PL.C 
TERRA-REL,.+ra/i ta-x(URBS) a-ta, CRUS+FLUMEN-ta, 
land.D/L.SG city Ta-x POP cross.3.PL’.PRT 
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‘And against him my Royal Horse, the First of the First’, kept hammering 
the city Ta-x in the land for two years, (and) against him, they crossed’ 
into the land (of) the city Ta-x for three years. 

TOPADA § §19—20, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 453) 


Both sentences evidently offer several challenges typical for the TOPADA 
inscription. Besides featuring unusual signs and unknown words, the inscrip- 
tion is damaged in several places and the word order of the numerals and their 
nominal heads is evidently very unusual. Yet, the way the signs are arranged in 
those lines leaves little room for interpretation, and no other combination fits 
the morphology of either numeral or noun. ANNUS-na 2-zi/a ‘(for) two years’ is 
particularly interesting because it combines an overtly singular-marked noun 
with an overtly plural-marked numeral. The other example, ANNUS tara/i-zi/a 
‘(for) three years’, leaves the logogram uncomplemented and the grammatical 
number of the noun thereby open to interpretation. 

That said, it should be kept in mind that the numerals in (54) are not the 
only ones in that inscription. In the other four quantified Nps of the inscrip- 
tion, however, the numerals occur before the nouns they quantify, e.g. 8 REX- 
ti-sa ‘eight kings’ in §3 and tara/i-zi/a REX-ti-zi/a ‘three kings’ in §4, which were 
cited in context as (32). On the basis of what has been discovered about the 
behaviour of phrases containing numerical quantifiers, it appears rather likely 
that the postnominal numerals in (54) either have not yet been understood 
fully,®? or they represent one more idiosyncrasy particular to that inscription. 

Closer examination of postnominal numerals in HLuwian has brought to 
light that the phenomenon is very rare. Indeed, 3 of the 4 tokens found turned 
out to be questionable, leaving a single example in one of the Assur letters 
to contrast with more than 200 prenominal numerical quantifiers. It seems 
that adnominal numerals cannot occur in postnominal position in HLuwian if 
they are meant to quantify a noun directly, setting the numerals apart from the 
non-numerical quantifiers discussed above. These were shown to behave dif- 
ferently with the older universal quantifier *430 (punata-) restricted to a post- 
nominal slot, whereas the newer universal quantifier tanima/i- can be found 
in both positions depending on how complex the Np is, although with a strong 
tendency to occur before the noun. 


62 It seems marginally possible that the Nps could stand for an expression such as ‘(for) 
year two’ and ‘(for) year three’, i.e. substituting ordinals proper. For lack of comparable 
evidence, e.g. in the form of a string of numerals, it is unknown whether HLuwian would 
require the numerals to inflect in such a position, but this interpretation would account 
for the discrepancy in number marking visible in ANNUS-na 2-zi/a. 
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Within the Anatolian branch, the behaviour of numerals is not unanimous 
regarding word order. CLuwian appears to rely on putting them in a prenomi- 
nal position just like HLuwian, but it offers considerably fewer data. 

Similar patterning can be found in Hittite. Because of the considerably 
larger size of its corpus, Hittite offers a great many attestations of numerals, 
particularly in texts dealing with ritual sacrifices. In general, Hittite numerals 
“precede their head nouns’ (Hoffner and Melchert 2008:165), and postnominal 
numerals are taken as appositions. However, postnominal tokens apparently 
only ever contain the numeral 1-as ‘one, alone’. Rizza (20m: 22-28, 33) investi- 
gates postnominal occurrences of numerals in the Ritual for the Royal Couple 
(CTH 416), finding that this position can result from different circumstances 
such as the numeral being appositional, the head noun being fronted or the 
numeral constituting the nominal predicate of the sentence.® Even so, Hittite 
numerals are rarely found postnominally, quite in contrast to the other quanti- 
fiers, and thereby mirror the HLuwian situation. 

In Lycian, the meaning of many numerals still eludes scholars, but word 
order can be assessed. It seems that numerals mostly precede the nouns they 
quantify, but can also follow at times. The Lycian situation still awaits descrip- 
tion, but it seems clear that it differs from that found in either of the Luwian 
varieties and also that in Hittite. 

In fact, when looking beyond the Anatolian branch towards Latin, it 
becomes clear that numerals need not be fixed to one position at all. Villa 
(2010: 207-220) can show that a prenominal position may be preferred, but 
postnominal numerals are far from rare. His statistical analysis brings to light 
that numerals usually occur in a postnominal position as a result of being used 
as predicates or restrictive attributes as well as being focalised in contexts 
which place particular emphasis on the numeral. Such contexts can be lists of 
quantified items, but also periods of time etc. All in all, the Latin contexts for 
postnominal numerals appear to be very similar to those found in the Hittite 
ritual CTH 416 examined by Rizza (2011), although the Latin patterns extend to 
numerals beyond ‘one’. More complex NPs in Latin offer a greater variability 
both for numerals and other constituents such as deictics and adjectives. 

In her functional analysis, Bakker (2009: 36, 43-44) finds that numerals in 
the Greek of Herodotus behave in much the same way as other quantifiers and 
indeed modifiers. They occur prenominally when they represent new informa- 


63 Rizza’s assessment of the situation therefore contradicts Laroche’s earlier view (1982: 134, 
136) that the numerals in CTH 416 are postposed because they constitute circumstantial 
information rather than innate qualities. 
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tion, but are relegated to a postnominal position when their noun is judged 
to be more salient. However, the numerals differ from the other quantifiers 
and modifiers in so far as they also come up prenominally when they have 
been pre-shadowed in the context, ie. when they do not represent completely 
new information. Additionally, they usually precede expressions of measure, 
and Bakker (2009: 91) stresses that periods of time usually display an order 
of NUM-N without conforming to any saliency patterns. Moreover, the sta- 
tistical analysis of the Herodotus corpus highlights a significant difference 
between numerals in indefinite NPs and those in definite Nps (Bakker 2009: 
34-36). While about one third of the indefinite NPs feature the numerals in 
postnominal position, it is less than a seventh in definite NPs. In that respect, 
the numerals behave like adjectives and demonstratives in Greek, which also 
show a sharp increase in prenominal occurrence in definite NPs contrasted 
with indefinite ones, albeit to an even greater degree than the numerals. 

Comparing the HLuwian word order of numerals to the patterns found in 
Latin and Greek, it becomes obvious that information structure appears to 
have little influence here. Instead, numerals are almost exclusively found in 
prenominal position, and that behaviour is also exhibited by CLuwian and 
Hittite, though probably not Lycian. 

An issue that has not yet been discussed concerns what are believed to be 
instances of the numeral ‘two’ in one of the KULULU lead strips. Cf. 


(55) 150 “HORDEUM”-za 'a-ia 'pa-pa-na-li-ia-ha = 2 =~ |CUM-ni 
NuM barley(N)N/A.sG La.D/L.sG Papanali.D/L.sc=and NUM POP 
‘150 (measures of) barley for La and Papanali (two).’ 
KULULU lead strip 1 §4.18, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 507) 


The phenomenon occurs five times in lead strip 16+ and is not attested else- 
where. In his editio princeps of the lead strips, Hawkins (1987: 140) remarks on 
these instances of ‘two’: 


In all cases the second PN in the dative is linked by the [conjunction] 
=ha, and a pair of small horizontal strokes follows the couple, presum- 
ably to be read “2” though horizontals properly denote “20”. The connec- 
tion between the paired individuals can only be guessed. 


64 = In §4.17, §4.18, § 4.19, §4.20 and §8.45. 
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These numerals are not included in table 3.2 because they do not actually quan- 
tify the nouns they follow, if they are indeed to be understood as numerals at 
all. If so, they should probably be taken as clarifying the number of recipients 
(if they are recipients) because they only occur in entries with two recipients 
for one allocation of goods.® In view of the previous discussion, the interpre- 
tation of two PNs connected to one allocation of goods has gained somewhat 
in merit because it was found that postnominal numerals do not constitute 
adnominal quantifiers proper. Instead, they are appositions and provide addi- 
tional, parenthetical information. 


3-4 Summary 


In the domain of the non-numerical quantifiers, HLuwian only provides 
sufficient data for two universal quantifiers, *430 (punata-) and tanima/i-. 
Logographically written *430 is found in texts dating to the time of the Neo- 
Hittite states at the end of the second millennium BC, and its attestation 
breaks off thereafter. In the first millennium BC, the function of the universal 
quantifier falls to tanima/i-. The exact meaning of *430 remains in the dark 
for lack of actually spelt out inflections, but its successor tanima/i- means ‘all, 
every, entire’ and can be combined with plural and singular nouns alike. Still, 
its interpretation also faces problems, at least from a non-native point of view. 
For when it is combined with a singular noun, it is not always clear whether the 
context requires a universal or a distributive reading of the quantifier. 

The older universal quantifier *430 always follows the noun it quantifies, 
whereas newer tanima/i- is found before its noun far more frequently than 
behind it. In fact, the postnominal occurrences of tanima/i- always result from 
the presence of a modifier in the same NP, in which case the modifier assumes 
a prenominal position, while the quantifier is placed behind the noun. Since 
CLuwian as well as the other Anatolian languages largely rely on a postnominal 
position for their universal quantifiers, it is possible that some of that behav- 
iour persists in HLuwian tanima/i-. 

By far the largest amount of quantifier material is yielded by the numerals, 
the cardinals in particular. The semantic variety of nouns quantified by numer- 
als is rather limited due to the nature of the texts, but even so the two-tiered 


65 An alternative translation of (55) could be ‘150 (measures of) barley for La and Papanali 
together’, or as suggested by Ilya Yakubovich (p.c.) ‘150 (measures of) barley for both La 
and Papanali. 
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system of morphosyntactic marking becomes evident. HLuwian nouns quanti- 
fied by ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ usually show plural number, whereas those quan- 
tified by ‘five’ and higher are marked as singulars without fail if the numeral 
precedes the noun in question. This use of the singular indicates that the form 
does not only cover actual single unit quantities of the referents, but also acts 
as general number, and the system falls back on this form when there is no 
specification for plural. The inflection of the nouns was shown to go hand in 
hand with that of the numerals, because the words for ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘four’ 
regularly inflect as plurals, and the scant phonetic complements with ‘five’ 
and higher point to singular inflection. That finding lends further support to 
interpreting the singular forms as single number instances on the one hand 
and general number on the other hand. Instances of singular-marked nouns 
after lower numerals are few and can only be found in late texts. They suggest 
that the system is in the process of being changed. It appears that the two-tier 
approach to number marking for numerically quantified nouns is abandoned 
and general number is beginning to be employed throughout. 

The use of singular or general number marking with numerals is well- 
attested not only in the Anatolian branch of the IE languages, but can also be 
found in Hurrian. The other languages mostly have a distribution less strict 
than HLuwian, but all of them share the HLuwian characteristic of keeping 
the syntactic status of the quantified noun the same, no matter the preceding 
numeral. This contrasts with the morphosyntax of quantified NPs in some of 
the Slavic languages, which reassign the status of the phrasal head from the 
noun to the numeral from ‘five’ onwards, but share the strict split in number 
marking between ‘four’ and ‘five’ with HLuwian at the same time. The HLuwian 
split permeates the entire system of the language and reflects a genetic trait 
supported by areal linguistic patterns. 

The usual position for numerals is before the noun they quantify, and mea- 
sure terms appear between these two. When the nP contains a modifier besides 
a numeral, it is possible for the modifier to occur in a postnominal position 
with the numeral remaining before the noun. There are few deviations from 
the NUM-N order, and in the rare cases of postnominal numerals, the morpho- 
syntactic cueing for number marking was found to work unreliably, suggesting 
that these numerals are appositional rather than directly attributive. 

When quantifiers of any type are combined with other adnominal elements 
in the same NP, their behaviour revealed them to be different from these, 
at least in the few data where these combinations occur. Thus the quantifi- 
ers never occur in a string with the other elements, be they demonstratives 
or modifiers. Instead a combination effected that either the quantifier was 
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relocated to a place behind the noun, which happened with the universal 
quantifier tanima/i-, or the modifier was taken out of its usual prenominal 
position, when combined with numerals. Quantifiers are no morphosyntac- 
tically homogeneous class in HLuwian, but it also does not seem justified to 
classify the non-numerical quantifiers as modifiers and the numerals as deter- 
miners, especially as neither can be combined with either group to the left of 
the head noun. Rather they appear to constitute a class of their own, covering 
the ground between the determiners and the modifiers. 


CHAPTER 4 


Modification 


The HLuwian corpus provides plenty of data for the category of modifiers. In 
fact, modifiers are probably the most well-attested elements of the NP after 
the head nouns, their numbers easily surpassing those of the determiners and 
quantifiers combined. Besides adjectives, HLuwian conforms to typical IE 
behaviour and allows nouns and pronouns to function as modifiers within NPs 
under certain circumstances (see Dixon 2o10b: 84), i.e. they have to represent 
possessors, either by being coded as genitives or—in the case of first and sec- 
ond person possessors—by a particular stem with possessive meaning. The 
different types of modifiers are represented to very disparate degrees in the 
corpus, as shown in table 1.9 on p. 37. So-called genitival adjectives! are particu- 
larly frequent and prove that the language is one with an open adjective class 
(see Dixon 2o10b: 62-63), whereas other, non-possessive modifying elements 
occur much less often. 

Many of the less well attested elements are non-genitival adjectives, and in 
addition, the HLuwian data include a number of participles, which may also be 
used as modifiers in attributive or predicative function (Melchert 20038: 206). 
It is a well-known fact that the morphosyntactic boundary between adjectives 
and participles is gradual at best,” and HLuwian is no exception in that respect. 
As itis the aim of the present section to investigate the entire category of modi- 
fiers in HLuwian, adnominal participles will also be considered. 

It is possible in HLuwian to use modifiers adnominally as well as in place of 
a noun, i.e. adjectives and other modifiers can be nominalised.? Cf. 


1 The term will be discussed in 4.2. 

2 Cf. e.g. the discussion about the status of participles in Modern German in Eisenberg (1994). 
Faucher (1994: 10-13) tries to find a way to differentiate between participles proper (i.e. more 
verbal ones) and adjective-like participles in Modern German, but encounters a number of 
obstacles that make this task very difficult even for a living language. 

3 The HLuwian way of nominalising adjectives and also participles is less like the one domi- 
nant in English (the tall boy, not interchangeable with the tall) for most adjectives, and more 
similar to the pattern found for some TNs: the Italian man vs. the Italian and the Italians). In 
Modern German, the second pattern dominates, e.g. der grofse Mann ‘the tall man’ vs. der 
Grose ‘the tall one’ and die Grofsen ‘the tall (ones)’, and it is possible to distinguish between 
singular and plural referents simply by inflecting the nominalised adjective accordingly 
without the need to add any further elements. 
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(56) a. |*a-wa/i-mu — DEUS.AVIS-ta-"né"-zi || 
PTC=PTC=PRN day'(C)A.PL 
|\d-na-i-td(REGIO)-wa/i-na-’ |(SOLIUM)i-sa-n[u]-wa/i-h[a] 
Anaita-ADJ.N/A.PL.N establish.1.sG.PRT 
‘During (my) days’ I established the Anaitean (affairs)*’ 
TELL AHMAR 2 §10, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
228) 


b. *a-wa/i-mu — DEUS-na-mi-i-sa |d-sas-za-ta 
PTC=PTC=PRN god-ADJ.N.SG.C __Say.3.SG.PRT 
‘The god-inspired (one) said to me:...’ 
TELL AHMAR 6 § 22, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2006a: 
14-15) 


In (56-a), the object is clearly represented by no more than d-na-i-td(REGIO)- 
wa/i-na-’, the N/A.SG.N of a genitival adjective derived from the TN Anaita. 
Example (56-b) shows DEUS-na-mi-i-sa in subject position.* The word very 
likely corresponds to the CLuwian hapax legomenon '“massanama/i- (KBo 
14.89 i 3), which is morphologically an adjective based on the noun mdssan(i)- 
‘god’ (Melchert 1993: 142-143; Hawkins 2006a: 27). 

Some of these nominalised adjectives have been lexicalised as nouns. For 
instance, the Luwian alla/i-adjectives are always used as nouns in Hittite and 
never adjectivally (Melchert 2005: 455).° Considering the comparatively small 
size of the HLuwian corpus, that probably means that a number of HLuwian 
adjectives are only attested in substantival use. However, these adjectives are 
excluded from the present study for two reasons. First, they themselves are 
not used adnominally and hence reveal nothing about adnominal behaviour. 
Second, the lack of adnominally used counterparts makes it impossible to 
ascertain whether the nominalised adjectives have been lexicalised as nouns 
or not, ie. whether they can still actually serve as modifiers or not. 

The present chapter is organised into three large sections. In the first sec- 
tion, non-possessive adjectives and participles and their adnominal behaviour 


4 Cf. also PROPHETA-mi-i-sa (formerly read as CORNU+CAPUT-mi-i-sa) in TELL AHMAR 5 §11, 
which is used in the same way (Yakubovich, p.c.). 

5 Melchert (2005: 455) proceeds to argue that the Luwian suffix was used as a basis for two new 
suffixes in Hittite, namely -alla- and -alli- which are “used primarily to create substantives’. 
Irrespective of the further development of the suffix in Hittite, though, the fact remains 
that the Luwian loans must already have been nouns in Hittite, and that they also existed as 
nouns in Luwian in all probability. 
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will be analysed. The topic of the second section is possession, and it will deal 
with the HLuwian expression of possession in general as well as with the dif- 
ferent means of coding adnominal possessors, i.e. genitives, genitival adjec- 
tives and pronominal possessives. In addition to that, the section contains a 
part on how the language deals with multiple possessors and possessa, and 
free-standing possessives will also be considered. The final part of the chapter 
is devoted to word order in modified NPs, again dividing between non-posses- 
sive and possessive modifiers. 


4.1 Non-Possessive Modifiers 


The non-possessive modifiers comprise non-genitival adjectives as well as 
adnominally used participles. Besides morphology, the analysis will deal with 
matters of attestation, the syntactic behaviour and combinability of these 
modifiers with other elements in the same NP, and the coding of participial 
agents. The discussion will first focus on the morphology and attestation of 
the forms.® 


4.1.1 Adjectives and Participles 
The HLuwian adjectives are formed by derivation with a variety of different 
suffixes. The writing system complicates an assessment of the morphological 
structure of the words considerably, and descriptions hence differ. Melchert 
(2003: 195-199) gives an account of Luwian word formation with data from 
both HLuwian and CLuwian. This enables him to interpret many of the 
HLuwian ambiguous spellings, provided that they do not display a different 
morphology altogether and are actually attested in both varieties of Luwian. 
Unless there is overt proof that a HLuwian form differs from a CLuwian one, 
Melchert assumes that their morphology is the same. Pléchl (2003: 52-58) 
relies solely on HLuwian data for much of his discussion of word-formation 
and only adduces CLuwian forms occasionally. The result of his analysis is 
therefore different from Melchert’s and considerably shorter because he omits 
doubtful cases. Discussions of whole classes of HLuwian forms can also be 
found in Starke (1990), Kloekhorst (2008), and Melchert (in press). 

The most widely attested adjectival suffixes are those used for deriving rela- 
tional adjectives, commonly called genitival adjectives because they often take 
the place of genitives; the pertinent suffixes are -assa/i-, -iya/i-, -wann(i)- and 


6 The description will rely on those adjectives and participles that appear as adnominal modi- 
fiers in analysable contexts, i.e. those that are reasonably legible and understood. 
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-izza-, and traditionally also -alla/i-. Non-genitival adjectives, on the other 
hand, do not stand in for genitives and are formed with a different group of suf- 
fixes, among them old formations such as araya- ‘long’ with -ya- < PIE *-yo- as 
well as younger ones such as muwatalli- ‘mighty’ and warpalli- ‘brave’ showing 
derivatives of PIE *-lo- (Plochl 2003: 54-55). 

Most of the suffixes are subject to (-mutation, and in many cases the mor- 
phological components are obscured through rhotacism, which changes d, / > 
r and leads to numerous hypercorrections (see e.g. Morpurgo Davies 1982/83; 
Melchert 2003a: 179-182; Rieken and Yakubovich 2010). 

The HLuwian participles display a much smaller range of morphologi- 
cal markers than the adjectives. Most participles are formed with the suffix 
-mma/i-, which is attached to the verbal stem and undergoes i-mutation. There 
is a considerable number of examples for this suffix, some of them accom- 
panied by nominal agents where appropriate. Just like the other Anatolian 
languages,’ HLuwian does not differentiate between active and passive par- 
ticiples, instead the interpretation depends on the transitivity of the verb 
(Plochl 2003: 32). Consequently, intransitive verbs generally form participles 
with an active meaning, whereas participles from transitive verbs often require 
a passive interpretation, albeit by no means always. For Hittite, Dardano (2011) 
reevaluates the evidence and comes to the conclusion that the participle sim- 
ply indicates a state without any connection to diathesis.§ Some older HLuwian 
participial formations in -ant(i)- are usually regarded as lexicalised, e.g. 
(“PANIS.SCUTELLA”)-mu-sa’-nu-wa/i-ti-sa ‘satisfying’ (Melchert 1988a: 226- 
227; Hawkins 2000: 264), hwisant(i)- ‘living person, human’ (Rieken 2004: 185- 
186) and the quantifier méyant(i)- ‘abundant, many’ mentioned in chapter 3.1 
(see e.g. Melchert 2003: 198). These participles are rarely used adnominally. 
However, a certain degree of lexicalisation cannot be ruled out even for parti- 
ciples formed from widely used verbs and with a productive suffix. 

The preceding discussion has shown that non-genitival adjectives and par- 
ticiples are moderately well-attested in HLuwian. Yet their analysis is compli- 
cated by a number of issues, such as nominalised usage and a comparatively 
low frequency of non-genitival adjectives and participles. These lead to a 


7 See e.g. Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 302-305) for a description of the same phenomenon in 
Hittite. 

8 There is no evidence in Hittite for participial phrases that include the accusative objects of 
otherwise transitive verbs (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 339), and the HLuwian corpus simi- 
larly yields no suitable data. That suggests that the reassessment of the Hittite data offered 
by Dardano (2011) is also valid for HLuwian. 
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number of hapax legomena and a high percentage of semantically unclear 
words besides the vagaries caused by the HLuwian writing system. The analy- 
sis is left with approx. 50 analysable tokens in the adjective group and approx. 
40 in the participle group. 


4.1.2 Simple Modification 

While adjectives and participles occur in almost equal numbers in the corpus 
and are both attested throughout first millennium HLuwian, their distribu- 
tions differ somewhat. Participles are more likely to be found in texts dating 
between the tenth and mid-eighth centuries, whereas adjectives only become 
frequent at the beginning of the eighth century onwards and continue to be 
used until attestation of HLuwian breaks off. 

Even though this distribution should not be taken to reflect the state of 
HLuwian as a whole, the difference must still be accounted for within the con- 
text of the corpus. The apparent split between participles in early texts and 
adjectives in later ones is due to several factors. One of these is the genre of 
the texts, and a considerable number of adjectives (10 out of about 50) can be 
found in the assur letters from the late eighth century. The vocabulary of the 
letters deviates substantially from that of the monumental inscriptions, result- 
ing not only in the attestation of many words whose meaning is still unknown, 
but also in a considerably lower frequency for adnominal participles. 

A second, more curious factor is a change in the texts themselves even when 
they belong to the same genre. Generally, the texts tend to show either par- 
ticiples or adjectives, and they combine them only rarely. This is, of course, 
largely due to the choice of words, but it is that choice of words which appears 
to indicate a change in how inscriptions, and in particular their introductory 
passages, are worded. In the earlier texts such as MARAS 1 and several of the 
KARKAMIS inscriptions, the names of the proprietors are usually accompanied 
with epithets of the kind illustrated by the following example: 


(57) EGO-wa/i-mi'ka-tu-wa/i-sa — “IUDEX”-ni-i-sa DEUS-ni-ti-i 
I=PTC=PRN Katuwa(c)N.SG_ ruler(c)N.sG__ god.a/I 
(LITUUS)d-za-mi-i-sa kar-ka-mi-si-za-sa(URBS) 
love-PPL.N.SG.C Karkami8-ADJ.G 
|REGIO-ni DOMINUS-sa... 
country-lord(c)N.sG 
‘IT (am) Katuwa, the ruler, loved by the gods, the Karkamigean 
country-lord,... 
KARKAMIS A ub+c §1, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103) 
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Typical participles which can be found in these epithets are azamma/i- ‘loved’ 
as above and also the most common option, tumantimma/i- ‘heard of, famed’, 
and BONUS-mma/i- ‘exalted’. While there are a few examples of inanimate 
nouns modified by these participles, the great majority occurs with animate 
nouns and, for the most part, indeed designations for humans and like entities, 
e.g. REX-tis ‘king’ CAPUT-tis ‘person; prince’! COR ‘soul’! etc. In later texts, 
such epithets are found but rarely, suggesting that they are no longer consid- 
ered a standard feature in the introductory sentence(s) of many inscriptions. 
In part, this should probably be attributed to the fact that some later inscrip- 
tions are done in the name of people with no claim to titles associated with 
power such as IUDEX ‘ruler’ or REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord;, e.g. 


(58) |EGO-wa/i-mi'ru-wa/i-sa —‘'tu-wa/i-ti-i-sd SERVUS-la/i-sa 
I=pTc=PRN Ruwa(c)N.sG_ Tuwati.c? —_ servant(C)N.SG 
‘I (am) Ruwa, Tuwati’s servant. 
KULULU 1 §1, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 443) 


There is no indication in the inscription that Ruwa bears any title at all, and his 
name remains without embellishment throughout. 

Still, a lack of titles cannot be the sole reason for omitting epithets, because 
there are several introductory passages of the following kind: 


(59) EGO[...s]a-ru-[w]a/i-ni-sa IUDEX-wa/i-ni-sa 


I=... Saruwa(c)N.sG _ ruler.(C)N.SG 
na-hi-ti-ia-wa/i-ni-s4(URBS) DOMINUS-ia-sa 
Nahitiya-ADJ.N.SG.C lord.(C)N.sG 


‘I (am) [S]aru[w]ani, the ruler, the lord of the city Nahitiya.’ 
ANDAVAL §1, early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 515) 


9 Cf. (63) for an example of the verb, and see Giusfredi (2010: 114) for a discussion of the 
form. 

10 ~— Cf. MARAS 1 §1, BOHCA §1 and NiGDE 2 11-4. 

11 ~— Cf. KARATEPE bilingual §I, KARKAMIS A 5a §1, 7 §14, 15b §1, 18h §1, and possibly also 6 §1, 
KULULU 2 §1and 5 §3. 

CAPUT is used to cover two different HLuwian words, one being ziti- (/zidi-/) ‘man, 
person’, the other being harmahi- ‘head’ (Melchert 2002: 140). The KARATEPE bilingual 
equates CAPUT-ti-, ie. ziti-, with Phoenician rzn ‘prince’ (§LX) as well as Phoenician 
‘dm ‘man’, see Hawkins and Morpurgo Davies (1975: 126-127; 1978: 107, 11) and Hawkins 
(2000: 66). 

12 ~~ Cf. KORKUN §3 and KULULU 4 §4 and §9 with the reinterpretation provided by van den 
Hout (2002: 182-183). 
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The proprietor Saruwani clearly has a title associated with power, yet the 
choice of words in the introduction cannot be called anything but minimalis- 
tic, particularly when compared to the elaborate and extravagant, even flowery 
language found in Maras 1 from the late ninth century: 


(60) EGO-wa/i-mi-i 'TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-ru-ti-i-ia-sa 
I=PTC=PRN Halparuntiya(c)N.sG 
|(“IUDEX” )tara/i-wa/i-ni-sa |ku+ra/i-ku-ma-wa/i-ni-i-sa (URBS) 
ruler(C)N.sG Gurguma-ADJ.N.SG.C 
REX-ti-i-sa Matrat+a-ma-si-i-sa |LEPUS+ra/i-ia-li-i-sa 
king(c)N.sG Larama-ADJ.N.SG.C governor.G’ 
|FILIUS-mu-wa/i-za-sa ‘TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-ru-ti-ia-si-sa 
son(C)N.SG Halparuntiya-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|| HEROS-li-sa |(FILIUS.NEPOS )ha-ma-si-sd- mu-wa/i-ta-li-si-sa 
hero.c? grandson(C)N.SG Muwatali-abj.N.sG.c 
|(“SCALPRUM+RA/LLA/I/U’ wa/i+ra/i-pa-li-sa 
brave.N.SG.C 
|(FILIUS.NEPOS )ha-ma-su-ka-la-sa 
great-grandson(C)N.SG 
'TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-CERVUS,-ti-ia-si-sa 
Halparuntiya-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|(“IUDEX” )tara/i-wa/i-ni-sd || |(FILIUS)na-wa/i-sa 
ruler.G’ great-great-grandson(C)N.SG 
Tmu-wa/i-zi-si HEROS-Li-s¢ |(FILIUS )na-wa/i-na-wa/i-sa 
Muwizi.c hero.’ great-great-great-grandson(C)N.SG 
Ya+rat+a-ma-si-sa LEPUS+ra/i-ia-li-sa |(FILIUS)ha+ra/i-tu-sa 
Larama-ADJ.N.SG.C governor.G descendant(c)N.sG 
DEUS-na-ti (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa CAPUT-ta-ti '(LITUUS)"u-ni-mi-sa 
god.a/I love-PPL.N.SG.C _person.A/I_  know-PPL.N.SG.C 
|FINES-Aa-ti || AUDIRE-mi-sa REX-ti-sd | (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa 
border.A/I hear-PPL.N.sG.c_ king(c)N.sG_ love-PPL.N.SG.C 
|(BONUS )u-li-ia-mi-sa |(“PANIS.SCUTELLA”)mu-sa’-nu-wa/i-ti-sa 











exalt-PPL.N.SG.C satisfy’-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|(“PANIS” )ma-li-"ri+i'-mi-i-sa REX-ti-sa 
honey-ADJ.N.SG.C king(C)N.sG 


‘T (am) Halparuntiya the ruler, Gurgumean king, the governor Larama’s 
son, the hero Halparuntiya’s grandson, the brave Muwatalli’s great-grand- 
son, the ruler Halparuntiya’s great-great-grandson, the hero Muwizi’s 
great-great-great-grandson, the governor Larama’s descendant, the king 
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loved by the gods, known by the people, famed abroad, the loved, exalted, 
satisfying’, honey-sweet king.’ 
MARAS 1 §1, late gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 262-263) 


The introduction of MARAS 1 is, admittedly, an extreme example, and it is quite 
unique within the HLuwian corpus regarding its wide-ranging choice of epi- 
thets and the length and detail of its genealogy. Still, (60) shows what was 
possible at the time. That is not to say that earlier texts hold no evidence for 
unadorned introductions, for these do exist, cf. e.g. BABYLON 1 §1 and still earlier 
IZGIN 1 §1. Comparing that situation to what is found in many of the younger 
texts, however, it is striking to see how rare ornamental participles are later. 
The change appears to occur in the ninth century and introduces a younger 
style already visible in the HaMa inscriptions from the latter half of the ninth 
century, which may be due to increasing influence from Neo-Babylonian. 

Later texts rely mainly on modification by adjectives, but these are not usu- 
ally part of the introductory passages. In fact, they occur in wholly different 
contexts, often modifying designations for inanimate entities, e.g. (CORNUS)- 
gurn- ‘horn’ (AssuR letter f+g §36), as well as abstract concepts such as (DIES)- 
hali- ‘day’ (BOR §11 and KARATEPE bilingual §LI). Introductory passages in later 
texts remain largely without embellishment. 

The semantic range of the modifiers is decidedly one-sided, as is to be 
expected. The participial modifiers in the corpus are based only on verbs 
underlining the greatness and/or appreciation of the described person, cf. 
(LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa CAPUT-ti-sd ‘loved (by...) prince’ (KARKAMIS A 15b §1, 
Hawkins 2000: 130). When inanimate entities are referred to, these are accom- 
panied by participles of the same or similar verbs highlighting their quality 
and value, cf. BONUS-sa-ma-za LOCUS-la/i-za ‘honoured precinct’ (KARKAMIS 
A 31 §7, Hawkins 2000: 142). 

The situation is similar among the adjectives. Therefore it is remarkable, 
but hardly surprising that some types of adjectives often considered the most 
prototypical are attested barely or not at all. It was already mentioned in the 
introduction that the data provide no evidence for colour adjectives, although 
they must have existed considering the situation in the other Anatolian lan- 
guages, and perhaps the corpus actually includes one or two, yet they have 
escaped understanding so far. Dimensional adjectives are only attested per- 
functorily, as there is araya/i- ‘long’ and the ubiquitous though metaphorically 
used MAGNUS (ura/i-, also CLuwian) ‘great’, which is usually written logo- 
graphically without phonetic complements, and visible inflections are rare. 


13 ~~ Cf. assur letter f+g §36, ivriz 1 §1 and TOPADA §32. 
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Qualitative adjectives are marginally better attested, since they include words 
like (BONUS)sanawa/i- ‘good’+ (MALUS)d-tu-wa/i-ri+i-zi (aduwala/i-) ‘bad’! 
(LEPUS)tapasala/i- ‘urgent’!® and (FORTIS)muwatala/i- ‘migthy’” 

The adjective ala/i- also occurs in various contexts and qualifies as relatively 
well-attested.!® ala/i- very likely constitutes an adnominal adjective in many 
cases, but the word is not without problems. Thus Hawkins (2000: 372) deems 
the meaning obscure, and recently an analysis has been put forward by Rieken 
and Yakubovich (2010: 205, 213). They suggest that sometimes spellings such 
as <a-la/i(-)> represent the adjective aru- ‘high’ also found in Hittite. At least 
the endingless adverb is to be read /aru/ based on evidence from TOPADA §31. 
A similar fluctuation between /a/i and ru is found in the HLuwian word for 
‘enemy’, ie. *a-la/i-ni-zi and d-ru-ni-i-zi in TELL AHMAR 6 §5 and SULTANHAN 
§9 respectively. Apart from the TopaDa evidence, however, there is no other 
attestation of the word with <ru> instead of <la/i, la/{>, if it is in fact the same 
word. Due to the consistent spelling of adnominal ala/i- with LV, its identifica- 
tion with aru- ‘high’ is not secure, and Rieken and Yakubovich (2010: 214) also 
propose to link similarly spelt forms in the assur letters to Hittite ara ‘right’. If 
this suggestion is correct, HLuwian ala/i- constitutes at least a homograph, if 
not in fact a homonym, because it covers two different words which are related 
to Hittite aru- ‘high’ and ara ‘right’ respectively. Rieken and Yakubovich (2010: 
203-204) disconnect the adjective from d-la/li that is frequently used together 
with the DN Kubaba and never alternates between r and /.! They suggest that 
it instead represents the name of the Anatolian goddess Ala and that the com- 
bination Ala-Kubaba constitutes a local variant of Kubaba. 

Just like the participles, the adjectives highlight positive attributes for the 
most part, although the nouns they accompany have mainly non-human and 
often also inanimate referents. 

It seems that adjectives and participles serve the same function, albeit in 
different contexts. Participles are mainly used for human referents, while 


14 Cf. KARATEPE bilingual §VI and passim. 

15 Cf. KARATEPE bilingual §XX. 

16 ~— Cf. assur letters a §10, b §5, c §g and f+g §37. 

17. Cf. KARKAMIS A 1a §26 and 4b §5, SULTANHAN §8 and TELL TAYINAT 1 frg. 3-5 1.4. 

18 —_ala/i-/aru- is attested in TELL TAYINAT 2 frg. 2a §iv, TOPADA §§31—33 and possibly also in 
TELL AHMAR 2 §20. ASSUR letter e §15 and §17 and f+g §14 are exceptions in so far as ala/i- 
occurs in predicative position. In letters e §15 and f+g §14, the subject is an indefinite 
pronoun, which should probably be taken to stand in for members of the category of 
human referents, if any, and the subject in e §17 is a personal pronoun referring to the 
addressee of the letter, which should also be understood as human rather than divine. 

19 See e.g. ANCOZ 1 §2, 5 lu, 7 §4 and §9, and BOYBEYPINARI 1 §10, 2 §1, §8a, §10 and §20. 
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adjectives tend to appear with inanimate entities, some of which are abstract. 
The reason for that lies in the type of epithet these two categories of referents 
invite. The worthiness of kings and other rulers is arguably emphasised even 
further when they are seen as supported by others, in this case usually by the 
gods. That leads to phrases such as ‘the king loved by the gods’, rather than a 
more simple ‘the good king’. Inanimates, on the other hand, require no such 
elaborate modification. 


4.1.3 Stacked Modifiers 

It is possible in HLuwian to combine two or more participles or adjectives in 
the same sentence, although this kind of stacking is relatively rare as these 
modifiers themselves are not overly common in the first place. Combination 
of two and more adjectives modifying one noun are attested 3 times in the 
corpus.?° Cf. 


(61) d-la/i-ha-wa/i-mu wa/i+ra/i-li-na 
in high measure=and=PTC=PRN OWN.A.SG.C 
MAGNUS +ra/i-zi/a-na *273+RA/I*200-na |... |-ti 


great-SUP.A.SG.C power'(c)A.sG __ (verb).3.SG.PRS 
‘And he (i.e. Tarhunt, AB) will [manifest] (his) own greatest power’ to me 
in high measure. 


TOPADA §32, mid-8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 454; Rieken and 
Yakubovich 2010: 213; Yakubovich 2013¢) 


The meaning of the head noun *273+RA/I*200-na is not entirely clear, but 
comparable passages provide a range of suitable interpretations, and the 
double modification by means of the adjectives wa/it+ra/i-lina ‘own’ and 
MAGNUS +ra/i-zi/a-na ‘greatest’ is evident. The other two NPs with more than 
one adjective feature the modifiers in postnominal position. Clearly, HLuwian 
permits the stacking of adjectives on either side of the head noun, and the rela- 
tive orders of the modifiers will be investigated in 4.3.1. 

Among the participles, there are 4 examples that combine two or more 
participles,”! and they are usually combinations of two mma/i-participles. The 
passage including the most data is, of course, MARAS 1 §1, cf. (60). It contains 
5 participles in -mma/i- and 2 further adjectives. All of them cluster in the last 
two phrases of a long string of asyndetically coordinated NPs; both phrases are 
repeated separately here for clarity: 


20 + ASSUR letter f+g §36, TOPADA §3 and §32. There are none with more than two adjectives. 
21 BOYBEYPINARI 2S 5, KARKAMIS A 6 §1 and 7 §14 and MARAS 1 §1. 
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(62) a. .... DEUS-na-ti (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa CAPUT-ta-ti 
god.a/I love-PPL.N.SG.C person.A/I 
"(LITUUS)*w-ni-mi-sa |FINES-ha-ti || AUDIRE-mi-sa REX-ti-sd 
know-PPL.N.SG.cC —_ border.A/I_ ~—hear-PPL.N.SG.C_ king(C)N.sG 
‘... the king loved by the gods, known by the people, famed abroad...’ 


b. (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa |(BONUS)u-li-ia-mi-sa 
love-PPL.N.SG.C exalt-PPL.N.SG.C 
|(“PANIS.SCUTELLA’ )mu-sa’-nu-wa/i-ti-sa 

satisfy’-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|(“PANIS” )ma-li-"ri+i"-mi-i-sd REX-ti-sa 
honey-ADJ.N.SG.C king(C)N.sG 
‘,.. the loved, exalted, satisfying’, honey-sweet king’ 
MARAS 1 §1, excerpt from (60) 


The examples prove that HLuwian permits multiple participles modifying one 
head noun. They are not conjoined by =ha or any similar linker, but are simply 
juxtaposed asyndetically. Every participle in (62-a) is preceded by its agent in 
the a/1 (although the last 4/1 is to be taken as an adverb rather than an agent), 
whereas (62-b) adjoins the modifiers directly. The phrases show that HLuwian 
does not treat more complex modifiers different from less complex ones, e.g. 
through linearisation.2? Moreover, it is clear from (62-b) that participles of any 
shape can be combined in the same phrase, since it contains three mma/i- 
participles and one adjective. 

Besides the NPs discussed so far, HLuwian also provides evidence for adjec- 
tives and participles within the same text, even though most tend to make use 
either of adjectives or participles. When texts contain adjectives and partici- 
ples, these rarely occur in the same phrase. 


4.1.4. Complex Participial Modifiers 

The analysis of the modifiers and their combinations has brought to light 
another issue, namely the different degrees of complexity that can be pres- 
ent in the participial modifiers. More complex phrases do not appear in 


22 As opposed to English, for instance, which usually requires more complex modifiers 
to occur after the head noun whereas simpler ones come prenominally, cf. the English 
translations of the HLuwian phrases in (62). 

Further aspects regarding the linearisation of adjectives, i.e. Behaghel’s law, will be 
dealt with in the next section. 
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remarkable clusters either on a temporal or a geographical scale, but are 
attested throughout. 

Participial modifiers can consist of more than just a participle, and the 
phrases frequently contain what is commonly taken as the agent of the verb. 
Passive agents are held to show an 4/1 ending in HLuwian (Meriggi 1966: 82; 
Melchert 2003a: 203; Payne 2010: 35), cf. DEUS-na/iti azammis ‘beloved by the 
gods’, attested several times e.g. in KARKAMIS A ub+c §1 etc. The term ‘agent’ 
cannot be applied wholesale to every A/I in this position, as there are also 
cases in which an adverbial interpretation is far more preferable, cf. FINES-Aati 
AUDIRE-mmis (irhati tumantimmis) ‘famed abroad’ from MARAS 1 §1 (Hawkins 
2000: 262-263). 

Besides A/1-marking, HLuwian offers another option of agent-coding in par- 
ticipial phrases, cf. 


(63) EGO-mi DOMINUS.SOL|]|-wa/i+ra/i-sa sa-sa-tu+ra/i-sd 
I=PRN LORD-tiwara(C)N.sG Sastura.G 
wa/i-sa\|-mi-sa SERVUS-la/i 
be dear-PPL.N.SG.C servant(c) 
‘I (am) LORD-tiwara, Sastura’s dear’ servant.’ 
CEKKE §1, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


In this case, it is highly likely that the genitive-marked PN sa-sa-tu+ra/i-sd not 
only functions as possessor to the (uninflected) head noun SERVUS-/d/i ‘ser- 
vant’, but that it also acts as agent for the participle wd/i-sa-mi-sa ‘beloved”. 
Such ambiguous constructions are common in other languages as well, cf. 
the similar English Julia’s cherished cat, which is usually taken to mean ‘the 
cat cherished and owned by Julia’, and the same is true for the German semi- 
equivalent Julias geliebte Katze. Coding the possessor therefore takes prece- 
dence over coding the agent in HLuwian, English and German, and agency is 
implied, but not expressed overtly. 

This double function encoded in the genitive results in a remarkable distri- 
bution in the HLuwian data. A/1-marking is not used on all nouns in these con- 
texts, instead animate agents that can be active possessors consistently appear 
in the genitive. The line between the G nouns and 4/1 nouns is clear enough, 
but one group is divided between the two, cf. table 4.1 (see p. 129).?° 


23 Only one example (KARKAMIS A 21 §1) is unclear regarding the case of the noun it 
contains because it appears in a sentence largely devoid of case marking with many 
uncomplemented logograms on top of abbreviated spellings. The inscription is also 
damaged in places. 
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TABLE 4.1 Case-marking of HLuwian nouns within participial modifiers 





Group G A/t Attestations 

PNS 3 — _CEKKE §1, EGREK §1, KARKAMIS A 1b §1 

titles 1 —  KARKAMI8 A 7 §14 

DNs 4 2, ALEPPO 2 §1, BEIRUT §1, KULULU 1 §11, SIRZI §1 vs. 


KARKAMIS A 15b §1, NIGDE 2 11-4 

DEUS ‘god’ — 8 BOYBEYPINARI 2 §5, EGRIKOY §1, KARKAMIS A 6 §1, 
KARKAMIS A 11b+c §1, KARKAMIS A 23 §1, LIDAR §d, 
MARAS 1 §1, NIGDE 2 11-4 


CAPUT ‘people’ — @ MARAS 1 §1 
EXERCITUS ‘army’ — 1 KORKUN §6 
REGIO ‘country — 1 KARKAMIS A 11b+c §14 
FINES ‘border’ = “4 MARAS 1 §1 





The table shows that nouns referring to animate individuals, ie. PNs and 
titles, never show the A/I-marking of agents but the G-marking of possessors, 
even though they can always be understood to have both functions. All other 
nouns consistently appear in the 4/1, even when they refer to animate entities, 
such as CAPUT ‘people’, and these nouns cannot be understood as possess- 
ors. HLuwian evidently differentiates between individuals, which rank higher 
on the animacy hierarchy and can actively possess something or someone, 
and groups of indeterminate size, in which no individuals and hence no pos- 
sessors can be made out. The latter are treated like inanimates not capable of 
possession. 

The DNs conform to the same pattern because when they occur alone, they 
are marked as possessors, whereas in groups, they are agents only as shown by 
the 2 examples of A/I-marked DNs that appear in constructions with multiple 
agents. In NIGDE 2 li—4, the phrase runs (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ta-ti DEUS- 
na-ti (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa REX-ti-sa ‘the king loved by Tarhunza (and) the 
gods’, i.e. the DN Tarhunza is coordinated with DEUS ‘god’. KARKAMIS A 15b §1, 
on the other hand, actually features four DNs, which are not recorded as sepa- 
rate tokens in the table because they are also coordinated.**+ 


24  (DEUS)TONITRUS-ta-ti-i (DEUS)ku+AVIS-pa-pa-ti (DEUS)kar-hu-ha-ti-i (DEUS)SOL-té- 
ti-i-ha (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa CAPUT-ti-sa ‘the prince loved by Tarhunza, Kubaba, Karhuha 
and the Sun(god). 
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There is one example involving a DN and another noun, albeit in a partly 
broken context, and possessor and agent appear to be split between the two: 


(64) [...] ta-tu-ha-pa-’ |(DEUS)TONITRUS-Au-ti-i-s4 SERVUS-la/i-sa 
Tatuhapa(c) Tarhunza.c’ servant(C)N.SG 
DEUS-ni-ti-i |(LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa 
god.a/I love-PPL.N.SG.C 
‘{...] Tatuhapa, Tarhunza’s servant, beloved by the gods.’ 
EGRIKOY §1, dating uncertain (Hawkins 2000: 495) 


The word order is different from most of the other NPs with participial modi- 
fiers, because the participle along with its agent occurs in postnominal posi- 
tion here. As there are no comparable examples, it cannot be ascertained 
whether the word order in (64) is caused by how complex the modification is, 
or whether some other factors are at work. What is noticeable, however, is that 
the possessor is again an individual entity, whereas the A/1-marked agent refers 
to a group. Moreover, possessor and agent are not adjacent, thereby minimis- 
ing possible morphological influence. 

These findings lead to the question whether G-marking and A/I-mark- 
ing actually indicate a split into possessor and agent in (64), or whether the 
G-marked DN in (63) should be understood as functioning as both possessor 
and agent at the same time. Since the G-marked DN in (64) has a prenomi- 
nal position and the participle along with the agent occur postnominally, the 
chances for the DN serving both the possessive and the agentive function at 
the same time seem rather remote. In all other cases, participles and their 
agents, be they marked as G or as A/I, are always adjacent in the HLuwian data. 

Table 4.1 shows that complex adnominal participles do not contain A/I- 
marked agents with human individuals as referents. This raises the issue 
whether A/I-marked animate individuals exist in other constructions. Indeed, 
the HLuwian evidence for a/I-marking is very slim with regard to human 
agents even in other participial constructions. There are a mere 3 examples?® 
on whose basis it is concluded that HLuwian employs the same means of agent 
coding for animates and inanimates, individuals and groups: 


(65) a. POCULUM.PES.*67(REGIO)-wa/i-mu-td- 3 © URBS-MI-ni-zi/a 


land POCULUM=prTc=PRN=PTC NUM city(C)A.PL 
la/i/u-kar-ma(URBS) FRONS?.*282-pi-i(a)(URBS) 
Lukarma Hant-x-piya 


25 Of which one, KULULU 2 §3, is only partly understood and therefore omitted here; its A/1- 
agent is the DN Santa. 
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zu/zuwa-ma-ka(URBS) DOMINUS-na-ti DARE-mi-zi/a 

Zu(wa)maka lord.a/I give-PPL.A.PL.C 

‘(In) the land POCULUM, three cities, Lukarma, Hant-x-piya (and) 
Zu(wa)maka, (are) given to me by the lord? 

KARAHOYUK §16, c. 1100 BC (Hawkins 2000: 290; Simon 2013: 827-828). 


b. *a-wa/i-sa |DEUS-na-za |CAPUT-td-za-ha 

PTC=PTC=PRN god.D/L.PL people.p/L.pL=and 
|*366-na-na —_— |(DEUS) TONITRUS-td-ti-i 

in the sight of? Tarhunza.a/1 
|(LOQUI)ta-tara/i-ia-mi-sa i-zi-ia-ru 

curse-PPL.N.SG.C make.3.SG.IPV.MP 
‘Let him be made accursed by Tarhunza in the sight of? god and men!’ 
KARKAMIS A 2+3 §24, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
110 
) 


It is immediately obvious that none of the agents in the examples is a PN. While 
the a/I-agent (DEUS)TONITRUS-td-ti-i in (65-b) is easily the most frequent DN 
in the corpus, the referent of DOMINUS-na-ti in (65-a) is more problematic. 
In the inscription, it is not clear whether this informal title applies to the great 
king to whom the proprietor of the stele is a subject, or whether it should 
be understood as a reference to the local storm-god the stele is dedicated to 
(Hawkins 2000: 294).76 Even though DOMINUS is mostly used with human 
referents, it can also refer to a deity. If it indeed refers to a deity here, then 
no evidence exists that individual human agents can be encoded as agents by 
means of the 4/1. 

That is not to say that nouns referring to human entities cannot exhibit 
A/1 inflection. However, when such forms occur in the corpus, they appear in 
wholly different contexts. The examples FILIUS-ni-na-ti-i ‘(from among these/ 
the) children’ and (“*474”)wa/i-si-na-sa-ti ‘(from among these/the) eunuchs’2” 
and REX-ta-ti-i ‘(from among) kings’2® clearly show a/I-marking, but as ablati- 
vus separativus in each case. The same is true for the second person pronouns 
found in Assur letter a §4 and §9 and letter f+g §10.29 The HLuwian 4/1 does 


26 Melchert (p.c.) disagrees and interprets it to reflect a human referent instead. 

27 Both are from KARKAMIS A 6 §30 and are used with the verb ARHA ta-‘take away’. For the 
putative demonstrative in both phrases, see the discussion on pp. 56f. 

28 This phrase comes from the KARATEPE bilingual §LIX. It is a copular sentence and lacks 
the appropriate form of the copula as is usual. 

29 The analysis is independent of how the forms are interpreted, i.e. as possessive pronouns 
(e.g. Hawkins 2000: 542-543, 550) or as personal pronouns (e.g. Oshiro 2000). 
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not distinguish number, yet the contexts of the Karkamis examples indicate a 
plural reading, and that is perhaps the most relevant finding. 

As a result, there are no clear examples for a/I-forms of nouns referring to 
individual human entities in the corpus. However, this finding is very likely 
due to the genres dominating the database, and it cannot be proved on such 
slender data that the 4/1 is barred to individual human entities. 


4.1.5 Summary 

This section has explored the HLuwian modifiers in the form of non-genitival 
adjectives and participles. While the older texts mainly rely on participles as 
modifiers, many of the younger texts contain adjectives instead. That distribu- 
tion is attributed to the dominance of different genres as well as a more general 
change in style in text composition. 

HLuwian was found to permit multiple modification of head nouns, albeit 
on a very low scale in the corpus. Participles and adjectives are combined 
freely in a few cases. 

The data revealed a lack of a/1-marking for individual animate agents in 
participial constructions, and there is also no clear evidence for A/1-forms for 
individual human referents in other contexts. Instead, these nouns are marked 
as genitives in participial constructions and as datives (often with the post- 
position CUM-ni ‘with’) in other contexts. The genitive also encodes possession 
in all of the relevant examples, however, and as a result it covers two functions 
at once in these cases. The lack of a/1-forms could perhaps indicate a gap in the 
paradigm of these nouns. 


4.2 Possession 


The focus will now shift to the other type of modifier found in HLuwian, ie. 
those elements that express possession, relation and affiliation inside the NP 
in what is generally called attributive possession (see e.g. Dixon 2010b: 262— 
267). Possession in a wider sense is of tantamount importance in the genres 
dominating the corpus, because the relevant forms place the proprietors of the 
inscriptions within their social and political context by relating them to their 
ancestors, deities, locations etc. It is hence not surprising that the amount of 
data for this type of modifier vastly exceeds that of all other constituents of the 
NP. Such a wealth of data also means that the picture that can be gained from 
it is far more detailed than for the other modifiers, resulting in a much longer 
analysis. It should be borne in mind, however, that this difference in length and 
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detail is strictly due to the nature of the corpus and in all likelihood does not 
reflect HLuwian linguistic reality.° 

While the possessum remains unmarked in HLuwian as in IE languages in 
general, two different strategies are used for marking the possessor when it is 
part of the NP: the genitive and the so-called genitival adjective. Using two and 
more different structures to express the same basic notion of possession is a 
feature common to many languages, and the different means are often used 
to express various types of possession or possessors and/or nuances such as 
emphasis (Croft 2003: 42-44; Dixon 2010b: 271-274). 

Genitival adjectives of the type present in HLuwian can also be found in 
other IE languages such as Latin and others (see Baldi and Nuti 2010: 356-365), 
but their wide range of application, their interchangeability with genitives and 
the frequency with which they occur in HLuwian are remarkable from an IE 
perspective. Contrary to what might be expected, adjectivisation is not only 
used on nominal possessors, but may also be applied to pronominal possess- 
ors. All of these issues will be discussed in subsequent sections. 

HLuwian is also in line with most IE languages in not distinguishing between 
alienable and inalienable possession on a general basis, and that is entirely 
expected in a dependent-marking language (Dixon 2010b: 277-278; Helmbrecht 
2001: 1431).°! Even so Hittite, a close neighbour and relative to HLuwian, does 
not conform to this expectation at least during the Old Hittite stage. It employs 
a pattern called split genitive for inalienable possession, while alienable pos- 
session receives a regular genitive (Garrett 1998: 158). In HLuwian, there is no 
evidence for a distinction on grounds of alienability. 

Both HLuwian means of possessive modification, i.e. the genitive and the 
genitival adjective, cover a plethora of semantic relationships between modi- 
fier and head. Genitival constructions are “inherently polysemous’, as Herslund 
and Baron (2001: 13) put it, and the matter has received considerable attention 
already in the grammatical study of the classical languages. Herslund and 
Baron (2001: 13) state: 


30 ~—- Cf. the remarks about small corpora in 1.3.3. 

31 See e.g. Nichols (1988) on the phenomenon of alienability. Even though HLuwian does not 
employ different possessive structures to distinguish inalienable possessa from alienable 
ones, alienability may still play a role, which will become clear in 4.2.1. 

32 Cf.e.g. the different types of genitive usage described in any grammar of Latin or Ancient 
Greek. 
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It is related to the fact that the predicative construction [...] asserts the 
possessive link between two entities, and sometimes even lexically speci- 
fies it by using concrete verbs like own, possess, etc., whereas this link is 
simply presupposed in the attributive construction. 


Besides semantics, some of the terminology typically used for HLuwian also 
requires elucidation. While the term genitive has long been associated with 
having different interpretations and is understood purely as the name for a 
grammatical case in many contexts today, the less established term genitival 
adjective suffers from a label which is often regarded as too narrow. The forma- 
tions are also called relational adjectives in some publications, e.g. in Melchert 
(1990), and that is arguably the more fitting label. However, to prevent confu- 
sion over new or unusual terminology, the traditional term genitival adjective 
will be used here, and it is meant to cover all relational meanings. 

A systematic approach to the field of possession requires a look beyond 
the mere morphosyntactic aspects. The first part of the following section will 
hence be devoted to the fact that marking possession is not actually obligatory 
in HLuwian, and is also not necessarily marked on the phrase of the posses- 
sum. Afterwards, the discussion will turn to overt, adnominal marking, first by 
means of the genitive. Once the genitival adjectives have been dealt with, the 
focus will be directed at the distribution of genitives and genitival adjectives. 
After that, the next issue will be agreement in constructions with multiple pos- 
sessors or possessa, and the free-standing possessives constitute the last point 
of interest in this section. 


4.2.1. Unmarked and External Possession 

HLuwian has different means of marking possession, yet marking is not actu- 
ally mandatory. There are two options that do not involve any direct indica- 
tion of possession. First, possession can go entirely unmarked and only be 
understood by implication. This concerns referents which are possessa in the 
relevant contexts, sometimes by default, or because they have already been 
established as somebody’s property.33 The second method entails the mention 
of a possessor, but it is not marked as such. In those cases, the possessor is 
present in the form of a noun or a pronoun, yet it does not occur in the same 
phrase as the possessum but outside of it. This phenomenon is commonly 


33 Of course, the logic of calling something ‘entirely unmarked possession’ is debatable, 
but in order to refrain from lengthy and cumbersome paraphrases, the term unmarked 
possession will be used here. 
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called possessor raising. The present section will address both kinds of posses- 
sion (non-)marking in turn. 


4.2.1.1 Unmarked Possession 

Unmarked possession is more easily detectable with some possessa than with 
others in HLuwian. When considering the optionality of possessive marking, 
the first constraint that comes to mind is alienability. It has already been men- 
tioned that HLuwian does not distinguish between alienable and inalienable 
possessa, e.g. by employing different possessive patterns, and the examples in 
later sections will prove the point. Examining the influence of alienability on 
how possession is expressed, however, does not necessarily permit conclusions 
about its influence on unmarked possession. Just because alienability has no 
effect when possession is expressed overtly, it cannot be assumed a priori that 
it has no impact on unmarked possession either. 

With this in mind, the most obvious thing to assume is that unmarked pos- 
session occurs either exclusively or at least more frequently with inalienable 
possessa. Inalienables such as body parts and kinship relations** are obviously 
hardly ever un-possessed on a conceptual level, irrespective of whether their 
possessor is expressed on a grammatical level or not. Consequently, it would 
seem less necessary to mark the possession of inalienables explicitly, and a 
number of languages actually make use of that implicature (see Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm 2001: 965-966; Baldi and Nuti 2010: 346-347). 

Unsurprisingly, HLuwian has cases of unmarked possession with inalien- 
ables, cf. (66) for kinship terms: 


(66) a. |wa/i-ti-ia-ta |NEG,-a-ha |td-ti-i-sa |NEG,-a-ha 
PTC=PRN=PRN=PTC NEG=and  father(c)N.sG NEG=and 
AVUS-ha-sd |sd-ta 


grandfather(c)N.sG_ be.3.PL”.PRT 

‘But neither (my) father nor (my) grandfather “allowed it to 
themselves”’ 

MARAS 4 §9, mid-gth century BC (Hawkins 2000: 256) 


b. |a-wa/i-*187-TERRA-mi |td-ti-na AVUS-ha-na 
PTC=PTC=? father(c)A.sG grandfather(c)A.sG 
AVUS-ha-ti-na AVUS-ha-tu-'li’-ha 
great-grandfather(c)a.sG forefather’(c)a.sc=and 


34 The notion of what counts as inalienable varies from language to language, and the 
differences can be considerable, see e.g. Dahl and Koptjevskaja-Tamm (2001: 209). 
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|(BONUS)wa/i-li-ia-nu-wa/i-ha 
exalt.1.8G.PRT 
‘I exalted (my) father, grandfather, great-grandfather and forefather 
*187-TERRA-mi. 
MARAS 4 §u, mid-gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 256) 


The sentence cited in (66-a) is preceded by one in which the proprietor of the 
inscription, Halparuntiya, already mentions his father and grandfather, and 
there the nouns are accompanied by a possessive pronoun. §9, cited here, 
lacks overt mention of the possessor, and when they are mentioned again in 
§u1, quoted as (66-b), there is no possessor either. It therefore seems that repe- 
tition can result in leaving possession unmarked. In addition to that, the father 
and the grandfather constitute the subject in (66-a), and in (66-b) they func- 
tion as the direct object. Clearly unmarked possession is not constrained by 
syntax, i.e. it is not limited to a particular syntactic position, function or indeed 
case. (66-a) proves moreover that the implied possessor is not necessarily co- 
referential with the subject of sentence. 

Unmarked possession is not limited to kinship terms. The following exam- 
ple features the abstract noun alaman- ‘name’: 


(67) *a-wa/i-ti *a-mi-i-sa VIR-ti-i-sa REL-i-ta REL-i-ta || 
PTC=PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.N.SG.C man(C)N.SG wheresoever 
|\d-la/i-ma-za__ (-zi-i-sa-ta-i 
name(N)N/A.SG honour.3.SG.PRS 
‘Wheresoever my husband honours (his own) name, (he shall honour my 
own also with goodness.)’ 
KARKAMIS A 1b §2, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 92) 


The example also shows that marking possession for one constituent does not 
mean it has to be marked for others in the same sentence as well, even when 
the (implied) possessor differs from the first. The sentence following the one 
in (67), only given in translation, disambiguates any possible vagaries. 

These examples may have given the impression that inalienables often 
come unmarked for possession, but that is not the case. In fact, HLuwian usu- 
ally marks possession on inalienables. Cf. the examples below, of which (68-b) 
illustrates the particular common pattern my father’s X: 


(68) a. |d-mi-zi-pa-wa/i |td-ti-zi-i 
POSS.1SG.N.PL.C=PTC=PTC father(C)N.PL 
|AVUS-ha-zi-ha |REL-zi [|*]sa-ta 


grandfather(c)N.PL=and REL.N.PL.C __ be.3.PL’.PRT 
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‘And (those) who were my fathers and grandfathers. 
BOHGA §6, possibly second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 479) 


b. a-wa/i *a-mi-ia-za |ta-ti-ia-za | 
PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N  father-ADJ.N/A’.SG.N 
d-la/i-ma-za-_—_ |NEG, |INFRA-ta LITUUS+na’-ta’ 
name(N)N/A.SG not ADV look’.3.sG.PRT 
‘He did not look’ down on my father’s name’ 
TELL AHMAR 6 §10, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2006a: 
14-15; Rieken 2008: 639) 


The possessive pronoun ami- ‘my’ is present in both examples. In (68-a), it 
modifies the noun father, while in (68-b) the actual possessum is the adjective 
td-ti-ia-za, even though the possessive pronoun agrees with the head of the Np, 
a-la/i-ma-za ‘name’. 

The discussion so far has established that inalienables can be left without 
possessive marking, but are often marked regardlessly, and the question is now 
how alienable nouns are treated. It is proposed here that HLuwian alienable 
possessa are not overtly possessed by default either, although assessing their 
possessive status is much more difficult. Whether or not some alienables can 
be interpreted as possessa at all with reasonable certainty heavily depends on 
the context they occur in and on how clearly they are established in the dis- 
course. Implicitly possessed alienables are much harder to detect than implic- 
itly possessed inalienables, and in consequence the picture of unmarked 
possession arising from the data may be skewed in favour of inalienable pos- 
sessa. Nevertheless, there are cases in which alienable possession seems indi- 
cated, cf. 


(69) |(*273)wa/it+ra/i-pi-ha-wa/i-ti. (“SCUTUM” )hara/i-li-ha 
craft(c)A.sG=and=pTc=PRN _ shield(c)a.sc=and 
|ARGENTUM.DARE-ia||-[ta]ra/i-[...] |(PES2)pa-za-ha® 


gift give’’.1.SG.PRT 
‘T also used to give/allocate/assign’ to him (my’) craft, (my*) shield, and 
gift(s). 


KARKAMIS A 12 §12, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 114; 
Melchert 2004b: 375) 


35 ARGENTUM.DARE-ial|-[ta]ra/i-[...] may perhaps require a different reading as (ARG- 
ENTUM)pi-ia||-[ta]ra/i-[...] or (ARGENTUM.DARE)pi-ia-[ta]ra/i-[...], but that has no 
bearing on the meaning of the word (after Melchert 20ob: 375 and fn. 17). 
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The content of the inscription this sentence originates from has seen some 
debate, see e.g. Hawkins and Morpurgo (1986), Hawkins (2000: 12-114) and 
Melchert (2004b). In the context, it is very likely that ‘craft’ and ‘shield’, both 
marked as singulars, indicate personal ability and possession respectively. 
Their possessor is therefore to be inferred from the context, which mirrors the 
situation in Latin (Baldi and Nuti 2010: 349). 

On the basis of the data shown here, it can be concluded that marking and 
non-marking does not pattern together with alienability in absolute terms, 
because alienable possessa which are unmarked for possession do appear to 
exist. Still, inalienables seem far more frequent in this position, perhaps due to 
their greater identifiability as possessa in the first place. HLuwian treats non- 
marking of possession in the same way as Latin, which also does not distin- 
guish between unmarked possessa on grounds of alienability or syntactic slot. 
Latin likewise seems to favour inalienables when resorting to non-marking, 
but examples with alienable nouns are definitely present in the data. The only 
prerequisite for non-marking appears to be that the implied possessor is recov- 
erable from the context (Baldi and Nuti 2010: 346-350). Just like Latin, how- 
ever, HLuwian marks possession much more often than not, especially where 
alienable possessa are concerned. 


4.2.1.2 External Possession 

HLuwian also has the possibility to mark possession externally, i.e. outside 
the NP of the possessum in a way that is commonly called possessor raising 
(see e.g. Heine 1997: 17-18, 163-172).3° The possessor forms a phrase of its own 
without being morphologically marked for possession, and the link between 
the possessor and the possessum is based on the coinciding referents for both. 
The phenomenon is frequent in Modern German, but not in English, cf. 


(70) Ich habe mir den Arm gebrochen. 
I AUX.1.SG.PRS PRN.1SG.D.SG ART.A.SG.M arm(M)A.SG break.PPL 
‘T broke my arm. 


The possessor mir is not part of the NP den Arm. If it were, it would supplant 
the determiner and take on the form of the possessive pronoun mein. Instead, 


36 —- This has already been noted by Garrett (1990b: 88), but not been elaborated on. Yakubovich 
(2006a: esp. 81-84) provides a more detailed account when discussing Luwian influence 
on Hittite pronouns. 
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both mir and den Arm constitute separate NPs, mir being the indirect object 
and den Arm the direct object.3” 

Raising a possessor out of the NP in this way is a feature common to many IE 
languages, and it usually goes hand in hand with the option to omit pronomi- 
nal possessors (Baldi and Nuti 2010: 354-355). HLuwian employs the pattern 
frequently, and the following example is typical: 


(71) *a-wa/i-ti \a-la/ji-ma-za_ |ARHA 
PTC=PTC=PRN.3SG.D/L name(N)N/A.SG ADV 
|“DELERE”-tu 


destroy.3.PL.IPV 
‘May they destroy his name!’ (lit.: ‘May they destroy the name to him.) 
ALEPPO 2 §22, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 236) 


The pronoun -tu and the implied possessor of alaman- ‘name’ refer to the same 
extra-linguistic entity, but the pronoun obviously does not belong to the ala- 
man- phrase. In the light of these data, it is perhaps necessary to stress that 
raising is not obligatory with a possessum like ‘name’, which may be regarded 
as inalienable. Cf. the following, very similarly worded example: 


(72) |a-wa/fi |*a-pa-si-i d-la/i-ma-za__(...) ARHA 
PTC=PTC PRN.3SG/PL.G name(N)N/ASG ADV 
DELERE-nu-wa/i-tu 
destroy.3.SG/PL.IPV 
‘And let him/them destroy his name (in the sight’ of heaven and earth)!’ 
ADIYAMAN 1 §8, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 345) 


The form apasi is the genitive of the stem apa-, which is used as pronoun 
for the third person, and the possession is hence clearly and directly marked 
inside the NP headed by the possessum. 

Likewise, raising is not limited to inalienable possession (pace Yakubovich 
2006a: 81 fn. 8), as proved by the following passage: 


37. The sentence Ich habe meinen Arm gebrochen without possessor raising is perfectly 
grammatical, but native speakers generally judge it to be unacceptable on grounds 
of pragmatics. A commonly voiced objection is that leaving the possessor inside the 
NP results in an intentional reading, which is usually barred with breaking limbs. 
The sentence can be repaired by re-introducing the raised possessor in addition to the 
one inside the Np: Ich habe mir meinen Arm gebrochen. 
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(73) *a-wa/i-tu-ta (PANIS)ti+ra/i-pi-na 
PTC=PTC=PRN.38G.D/L=PTC _bread(c)A.sG 
(LIBARE)sa;+ra/i-la||-ta-za-ha NEG3-sa ARHA |CAPERE-ti-i 
libation(N)N/A.sc=and NEG ADV _ take.3.PL’.PRS 
‘Let them not take up his bread and libation.’?* 
KARKAMIS A 11a §27, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 96; 
Yakubovich 2002: 193) 


The possessa ‘bread’ and ‘libation’ are typical offerings in rituals, passed from 
humans to gods, and they can consequently only represent alienable entities. 
The example proves that raising possessors is not the prerogative of inalien- 
ables, but is instead available in the context of alienable and inalienable pos- 
session alike. Contrary to unmarked possession, raising does not seem to be 
more frequent with one of the two categories of possessa, but it intersects with 
other uses of the dative in particular. 

Possessor raising is likewise not limited to pronominal possessors, but it can 
be used for nominal possessors as well: 


(74) si-pi-ia-pa-wa/i-ta ni-ia-sd-na 
Sipi.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC=PTC Ni-ADJ.D/L.SG 
hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) (DEUS)ku+AVIS-ia ku-ma-pi 


Harana-ADJ.N.SG.C Kubaba.D/L.sG together with’ 
ta-wa/t INFRA-ta d-za-tu 
eye(N)N/A.PL ADV swallow.3.SG.IPV 


‘May the Haranean (god) together with’ Kubaba swallow down the eyes 
of Sipi, Ni’s (son). 

KARABURUN §10, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 481; Yakubovich 
2002: 193; Yakubovich 2008: 199) 


The possessor of ta-wa/i ‘eyes’ is Sipi, but he is marked as a D/L.SG and raised 
out of the possessum NP. External possession is hence possible also with a 
nominal possessor, but it is considerably less frequent than with pronominal 
possessors. The ease with which the possessor can form a phrase of its own may 
be related to its weight. HLuwian has two sets of personal pronouns, one set 
is orthotonic, and the other one is enclitic and always realised in Wackernagel 
position, cf. e.g. (71) and (73).39 As a result, raised pronominal possessors, 


38 The syntactic interpretation of the pronoun -tu follows Yakubovich (2002: 193) against 
Hawkins and Morpurgo and Davies (1986: 77-78) and Hawkins (2000: 96), who appear to 
consider it a dativus separativus. 

39 See e.g. Melchert (2003a: 189-190, 200-201, 203-204) and Plochl (2003: 64-66, 68-69, 92). 
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which are usually turned into enclitic pronouns, are automatically shifted to 
Wackernagel position, whereas raised nominal possessors have no fixed posi- 
tion in the sentence. 

Possessor raising is employed extensively in HLuwian, although not to the 
degree it is used in Latin, where raising is extremely frequent. Yet even Latin 
has some constraints. For instance, Latin data reveal that the co-occurrence 
of a nominal and a pronominal possessor is prohibited (Baldi and Nuti 2010: 
350-351). In contrast to that, such combinations do not appear to be ruled out 
in HLuwian. Rather, structures such as the following are quite frequent and 
prove the combinability of nominal and pronominal possessors with one of 
them raised out of the NP of the possessum: 


(75) a-wa/i DEUS-ni DEUS-ni  REL-ti-ha 
PTC=PTC god.D/L.SG god.D/L.SG INDEF-PRN.D/L.SG 
d-pi-si-na “SOLIUM”-sa-na i-zi-i-ha 
PRN.3SG/PL-ADJ.A.SG.C seat’(C)ASG  make.1.SG.PRT 
‘And for every single god I made his own seat’? 
HAMA 4 §5, mid-gth century BC (Hawkins 2000: 405),*° already cited 
as (6-c) 


The beneficiaries of the action in (75) are the gods, and they are also the pos- 
sessors of the chairs that are made, yet possession is marked by the posses- 
sive pronoun d-pi-si-na rather than just implied. The ubiquity of possessive 
raising in Luwian has also left its mark on Hittite, as noted by Garrett (1990b: 
178-182), who showed that it did not exist in OH, but becomes frequent in MH 
and NH texts. 

It has been shown that HLuwian possession does not require immediate 
marking. Instead, it can be marked externally by possessor raising, or it is 
not marked at all and simply implied. Non-marking appears to be influenced 
by alienability in so far as inalienables are more frequently left without an 
explicit possessor than alienables, but no further influence could be detected. 
External possession, on the other hand, is sensitive to the type of possessor, 
because pronominal possessors appear to be easier to raise than nominal ones. 


40 Other examples may be found in BOYBEYPINARI 2 §20, CEKKE §17 etc. 

41 Even when the possessive is a genitive (apas(é)), the interpretation remains the same. 
Other attestations for this structure prove that the adjectivisation of the pronoun is of no 
importance. In (75), the adjectivised form may imply a particular emphasis placed on the 
individualised possession, indicating that a translation such as ‘a seat of his own’ might 
be more appropriate. The form of the third person possessive pronoun will be further 
explored in 4.2.5.2. 
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Treating possession in this way is not only common to the other languages 
in the Anatolian branch, but constitutes a feature found in many ancient and 
modern IE languages. 


4.2.2 Genitives 
The focus will now turn to overtly expressed adnominal possession and in a 
wider sense, relation. While CLuwian has no means of expressing a genitival 
relation with a strictly substantival case, HLuwian has two endings available 
for the genitive, namely <-si(-i)> and <-sa> in its various spellings (see e.g. 
Melchert 20032: 186).42 

It has been a matter of long-standing debate in how far these two endings 
represent actual, phonologically distinct variants instead of mere orthographic 
alternatives.*3 Melchert (2003a: 187) suggests that the different spellings may 
have been be used to distinguish two different endings, one being /-Vs/, 
the other being /-Vsi/, because there are cases of plene spelling in <-si-i>. 
Yakubovich (2010b: 39) agrees with Melchert that genitives in <-si(-i)> have 
possibly represented an ending in °si,44 and he hypothesises that those in 
<-sa> may have been pronounced /-asa/, as there are a number of CLuwian 
forms which suggest the existence of such a form.‘ It must be said, however, 
that none of the genitives spelt with the sign <-sa> show plene writing, and 
only 2 of those in <-s> have an added <-> (SULTANHAN §1, KARKAMIS A 4a §11) 
that may or may not be a case of initial-a-final.*6 

Out of 38 genitives in <-si(-i)>, 7 actually show the plene spelling in <-si-i> 
on which the argument for /-Vsi/ is based: 


42 Inorder to keep this section as readable as possible, <-sa> will be used to cover all sa-signs 
that are used for genitives, unless it is necessary to distinguish between the different 
variants. 

43 Both Plochl (2003: 41) and Payne (2010: 21) present the forms in bound transcription as 
-(a)s and -(a)si respectively in their grammars, but do not remark on the phonetic reality 
of either. Yakubovich (2008: 207-208) provides a brief review of the relevant literature. 

44  Yakubovich (2010b: 44-45) argues that the realisation was perhaps /-assi/ rather than 
/-asi/ (cf. also Yakubovich 2008: 208-212), which has, however, no bearing on the present 
discussion. 

45  Yakubovich (2008: 207-208; 2010b: 43) analyses the CLuwian forms as genitives, a view 
which receives tentative support from the regular genitives in Lycian (-ehe) and in 
Milyan (-ese). Still, Luwian words borrowed into Hittite never show the extra a, although 
Yakubovich considers it likely that they received Hittite inflectional endings rather than 
Luwian ones. 

46 For the intial-a-final phenomenon see pp. 25f. 
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(76) a. 'd-sa-tu-wa/i-la/i-ma-za-si-i (of) Astuwalamanza’ 
KARKAMIS A 11a §1, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 95) 


b. “VITIS”-si-i ‘(of the) vineyard’ 
BABYLON 1 §6, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 392) 


c. “AEDIFICIUM”-si-i ‘(of a/the) building’ 
BABYLON 1 §7, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 392) 


d. DEUS-na-si-i ‘(of the) gods’ 
ANCOZ 7 §4, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 356) 


e. DEUS.REGIO-ni-si-i ‘deity (of the) land’ 
SHEIZAR §7, between gth and 7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 417) 


f. Isu-hi-si-i (of) Suhi’ 
KARKAMIS A 1b §1, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 92) 


g. (PANIS)tu+ra/i-pa-si-i (of) bread’ 
KARKAMIS A 1a §32, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 89) 


It is immediately obvious that the distribution of <-si-i> is not predictable 
or even clear-cut, as it is neither limited to particular stems (all 7 words are 
hapaxes in this form), nor to any geographical area or temporal frame. In fact, 
plene forms are not even restricted to specific texts, e.g. to texts with only 
<-si(-i)> genitives and none in <-sa>. When <-si-i> occurs in a text, it does 
not seem to spark a more heavy usage of like plene writings in the following 
sentences. Instead, at least the forms in (76-a), (76-b), (76-d), (76-e) may have 
received their additional <-i> for aesthetic reasons, where it fills a lacuna: 





FIGURE 4.1 Detail from KARKAMIS A na §1 (snippets from photo and autograph taken from 
Hawkins 2000: plate 10 and 1); the relevant sign is circled 
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The use of <-si-i> in at least 4 of the 7 examples is therefore due to horror 
vacui, which is well-documented for HLuwian (see e.g. Pléchl 2003: 16, 18). It 
is possible to assume the same for the remaining 3 as well, although they are 
less obvious. 

Overall, <-si(-i)> is less frequent than <-sa>. Only about a third of the texts 
that definitely show genitives have forms in <-si(-i)> (20 out of 59). There are 38 
<-si(-i)> tokens pitted against 55 clear <-sa> tokens and another 11 possible 
<-sa> tokens, outnumbering <-si(-i)> by approx. 1.5 to 3:1 in the corpus. The 
shape of the genitive ending as such does not depend on the case of the head 
noun as it does in Lycian (Adiego 2010: 4—5).*” Rather, both endings occur with 
head nouns of all expected cases, i.e. all recte cases and very few oblique cases. 
There are possibly 3 with either genitive form in oblique NPs,** though it may 
be worth noting that only sa-genitives appear in a context in which it depends 
on a head that has itself been turned into an adjective:49 


(77) za-ia-wa/i (*262)sa-sa-li-ia 'ma-riti-ti*-sa 
DEM.N/A.PL.N=PTC shooting’(N)N/A.PL Mariti.G 
'gt-wa/i-riti-mi-sa |FILIUS-mu-wa/i-i-ia-ia REGIO"[.. .]-sa 
Zuwarimi.G son-ADJ.N/A.SG.N ? 
‘These shootings’ (are) of Mariti, Zuwarimi’s son, .... 
MALATYA 3 §1, possibly uth or early 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 321; 
Simon 2008: 2012; Yakubovich 2o10b: 65-66, fn. 58) 


The G of the PN !zu-wa/i-ri+i-mi-sa depends on FILIUS-mu-wa/i-i-ia-ia, which 
is a genitival adjective derived with -iya/i- and agrees with its head noun 
(*262)-sa-sa-li-ia ‘shootings’. 

There are some obvious groupings within the distribution of the two geni- 
tive endings. REGIO ‘country’ always forms its genitives in <-si(-i)>,5° and 
some titles ((UDEX ‘ruler’ and DOMINUS ‘lord’) always take <-sa>. For most 


47. Yakubovich (2008: 208) states that <-si(-i)> has “a predilection for nominative and 
accusative head nouns”. While that is undoubtedly true, the same also counts for <-sa> 
and the point is moot, because genitives in general abound in recte case NPs, but are 
rare in oblique case NPs, as Yakubovich (2008: 198-201) himself observes. Cf. 4.2.4 for a 
detailed discussion. 

48 For -sa: one D/L.SG each in SULTANHAN and KARKAMIS A 4a, one D/L.PL in KARKAMIS 
A15b. For -si: two D/L.SG in KULULU lead strip 1, one probable G in SHEIZAR. 

49 One more example of that is KARKAMIS A 5a §1, which is cited later as (87). Cf. 4.2.4.1 for 
further discussion of why genitives appear in these structures. 

50 If it forms one at all, which it does but rarely. For the most part, REGIO is confined to 
the title REGIO DOMINUS, and that appears to fluctuate within the grey area that exists 
between lexicalised phrases, univerbations and compounds. 
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of the data, however, no clear picture is forthcoming. Both genitive variants 
seem to be without any constraints as to the semantics of the base, and other 
criteria are rather difficult to test. One possible factor may be that the onset of 
the word following the genitive has—or had—an influence over the ending 
in such a way that /-Vsi/ was chosen before consonants and /-Vs/ before vow- 
els (apud Melchert 20032: 187).5! Apart from there being some passages that 
contradict such a hypothesis, as for instance FILIUS ‘child’ and EXERCITUS 
‘army’ occur with both, there is simply not enough positive evidence to make 
out a definite pattern. Genitives of either kind are very often followed by words 
which are commonly written in logographic style, and in many cases their 
HLuwian reading is unknown. 

The difference in frequencies between the two endings is therefore more 
tangible than any distribution based on semantic or lexical attributes of the 
stems. Phonological influences on the choice of one form over the other remain 
outside the scholarly grasp due to the nature of the HLuwian writing system. 

Besides frequency, the other main difference between the two endings 
lies in their temporal and geographical distribution. Geographically, <-si(-i)> 
appears to be limited to the east of the HLuwian area, cf. figure 4.2. 
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FIGURE 4.2 Geographical distribution of HLuwian <-si(-i)>; only locations with numbers show 
that ending (map adapted from Melchert 2003c: 142-143) 


51 Alternatively, assignment may have depended on the number of syllables in the base or 
its stress pattern, or indeed on the phonological requirement of the ending itself. 
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The separate locations are listed in table 4.2.52 


TABLE 4.2 List of locations in which <-si(-i)> is attested 








only <-si(-i)> <-si(-i)> and <-sa> <-si(-i)> and possibly <-sa> 
KARKAMIS A 1a KARKAMIS A 2+3 KARKAMIS A 1b 
KARKAMIS A 16a TELL AHMAR 6 KARKAMIS A 11a 

MARAS 2 KARATEPE bilingual KARKAMIS A 11b+c 
MARAS 8 KARKAMIS A 14b 
BABYLON 1 MARAS 1 

ALEPPO 2 MARAS 4 

TELL AHMAR frg. 10 MEHARDE 

ANCOZ 7 SHEIZAR 

(ADIYAMAN 1) KULULU lead strip 1 





Discounting the geographically uncertain BABYLON 1 text,>3 the locality spread 
is considerably smaller for the exclusively <-si(-i)> group than for the mixed 
group. The latter, again, is far surpassed by the 64 texts with only <-sa> geni- 
tives, which are distributed over most of the Iron Age HLuwian territory. While 
the origin of the <-si(-i)> genitives has remained speculative so far,5* it is now 
clear that they were certainly not used widely. Bachvarova (2007: 177-179) sug- 
gests that the / was added to the regular genitive ending to distinguish it from 
the nominative ending, leaving the origin of the / open to interpretation. While 
such a recharacterisation is possible, it seems not to have caught on. 

For <-si(-i)> is also temporally limited. Nearly all of its attestations fall into 
the tenth and ninth centuries, and it is rarely found outside that time frame. 


52 Figure 4.2 also includes ADIYAMAN, which features a third person pronoun with a genitive 
in <-si(-i)>. Cf. 4.11 and discussion. 

53 The origin of ADIYAMAN 1 is not entirely clear either (Hawkins 2000: 344). 

54 Yakubovich (200: 194-195, 212-214) provides an overview of the suggestions put forward 
so far and adds his own, which is based on a grammaticalisation of the PIE pronouns *so- 
and *yo- with phrases of differing complexity. Melchert (2011: 279) derives the si-genitive 
from the PIE pronominal genitive ending and provides two possible scenarios: (a) PIE 
*-osyo# > Proto-Anatolian *-osi > Luwian -asi, and (b) *-osyo > *-osya > *-osyi > -as(s)i, 
which he considers to be equally likely. 
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Consequently, 32 of the 38 forms in <-si(-i)> are attested no later than the mid- 
ninth century. Of the remaining 6 forms, 2 occur in KULULU lead strip 1, whose 
origin®> and dating are not entirely certain (Hawkins 2000: 504-505), and 4 
are to be found in the KARATEPE bilingual, which on the whole shows archais- 
tic tendencies as well as considerable Phoenician influence.*® Otherwise, the 
great majority of the numerous and diverse texts dating to the ninth and eighth 
centuries show many genitives (55 certain, 11 possible), but none in <-si(-i)>. 

In conclusion, HLuwian has two different endings for the genitive: <-sa> and 
<-si(-i)>. The ending <-sa> is the more common of the two, in frequency as well 
as in temporal and geographical distribution. While it is not evident what gov- 
erns the choice of one ending over the other in the texts using both, <-si(-i)> 
has been shown to be restricted to the south-eastern part of the HLuwian area, 
mainly during the tenth and early ninth centuries. Plene writing of <-si-i> was 
shown to result from horror vacui. 


4.2.3 Genitival Adjectives 
HLuwian not only employs genitives as possessive or more broadly relational 
modifiers, but famously also resorted to genitival adjectives to express the same 
kind of modification. The present section will look at the common denominal 
adjective suffixes in HLuwian that are used to create possessive and relational 
adjectives. Despite -as(s)a/i- usually being the only suffix to receive the label 
possessive/affiliative/relational (Yakubovich 2008: 193; Goedegebuure 2010: 
58; Payne 2010: 20), the other adjectival suffixes -iya/i-, -al(l)a/i-, -iz(z)a- and 
-wann(i)®” very often perform a similar function in that they too stand in for 
genitives. The suffixes -izza- and -wann(i)- constitute a special case, because 
they create so-called ethnica, i.e. adjectives derived from toponyms. As ethnica 
put their modified noun in relation to a location, they represent a subgroup 
among the relational adjectives and are hence treated as such here. 

The following passage shows that the effect of the suffixes -assa/i- and -iya/i- 
is very much the same: 


55 In contrast to the place where the lead strips were discovered, which is largely clear 
(Hawkins 2000: 504). 

56 The sign <sa> (L 104) is used almost as reliably in KARATEPE as in the older Karkami8 
tradition (Rieken 2010b: 301-302 and 2010a: 659). The sign <ta> (L 29), on the other hand, 
has become rare (Rieken 2010b: 308). 

57. Since doubled consonants cannot be displayed in the HLuwian writing system, the 
geminates in these suffixes are usually assumed only tentatively on the basis of evidence 
from CLuwian. In order to enhance readability, however, the suffixes will henceforth 
be given without brackets and in their most common citation form: -assa/i-, -iya/i-, 
-alla/i-, -izza- and -wann(i)-. 
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(78) [*a-|wa/i-t[a] |z[a-ti] a-mi 
...PTC=PTC DEM... Or ADV°® POSS.1SG.D/L.SG 
1¢-ld/-ia-za-sa-na_ HA+LI-sa-na SERVUS-la/i-ia 


Alayaza-ADJ.D/L.SG Hattusili-apj.D/L.SG servant-ADJ.D/L.SG 
STATUA-ru-ti-i OVIS(ANIMAL)-ti PRAE-i (“*69”)sa-sa-tu-u 

statue.D/L.sG sheep.a/I POP present’.3.PL’.IPV 

‘Let them present’ to t[his] my statue (or: to my statue h[ere]), (that) of 
Alayaza, servant of Hattusili, with a sheep. 

MALPINAR §5, first half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 341) 


Hawkins (2000: 343) states regarding the form SERVUS-la/i-ia that “the com- 
poser of the text has balked at a third in a row gen. adj., dat. sing.; instead he 
has formed an adj. SERVUS-taya-, ‘of the servant.”®? The form is a hapax, yet 
the syntax makes it clear that it is an adjective which is in no way functionally 
different from adjectives that are formed with -assa/-. 

Finally, there is the question of whether the genitival adjectives can actually 
be considered derivation in the prototypical sense.®° Genitival adjectives are 
also common in the Slavic languages, though not always productive any lon- 
ger, and for Russian in particular, their derivational status has been called into 
question with good reason (Corbett 1987: 327-329). In a later study, Corbett 
(1995) even compares the Russian adjectives to cases of Suffixaufnahme. 

The HLuwian situation is quite similar to (older) Russian. The suffixes 
cause a change in word class, which is strongly indicative of derivation, but 
it will become clear in the following that the formation of the genitival adjec- 
tives is mainly triggered by syntax, which is usually assumed to be the case 
for inflection. Inflection and derivation are nowadays seen as merely two ends 
in a continuum (see e.g. Bauer 2003: 105-107), and the HLuwian data support 
this view in the same way as the data from the Slavonic languages studied by 
Corbett (1987; 1995). 


58 See Goedegebuure (2010b: 78-80), who shows that zati is not only a demonstrative, but 
that it can also be either a deictic adverb ‘here’ or an adverb of manner ‘thus’, usually 
realised by the forms zadi/zari. The relevant signs are broken in the present example, 
preventing a definite interpretation. 

59 The form “SERVUS-taya-” (Hawkins 2000: 343) is based on the old reading of sign L 319 
as ta, and only given as a direct quote here. In all other cases, L 319 is read as /a/i in 
accordance with the new transliteration proposed by Rieken and Yakubovich (2010). 

60 This is especially pertinent when such adjectives result from Suffixaufnahme as 
Yakubovich (2008: 196) suggests for the forms in -assa/i-, explained in detail later in the 
present section. 
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Plank (1995: 76) puts the language-specific findings from descriptions of 
Suffixaufnahme in individual languages into a more general context and states: 


If we assume the transition from nounhood to adjectivehood in attribu- 
tive function to be potentially gradual rather than categorical, [Suffix- 
alufnahme itself becomes gradable in this respect, with fully nominal 
attributes that unusually agree in case as one extreme of a continuum 
and fully non-nominal or no-longer-nominal adjectives showing run-of- 
the-mill case agreement as the other. 


He goes on to suggest that “attributes may [...] be characterized as more or less 
nouny’”, depending on the degree to which they retain or lose their substantival 
properties, and he classifies the Anatolian genitival adjectives as quite nouny 
due to their combining with possessive pronouns among other things (Plank 
1995: 76-77, 80-81). His view of the Anatolian situation is based mainly on the 
treatment of the matter by Neumann (1982), and several other scholars have 
come to the same conclusion, see e.g, Hajnal (2000: 164), Yakubovich (2008: 
196), Goedegebuure (2010a: 58-59), and Melchert (2012: 282). 

The genitive—at least in its /°Vs/ form—and the adjectives in -iya/i- are 
generally regarded as common IE stock inherited from PIE, but that is not 
the case for -assa/i-. Both Luraghi (2008: 148-149) and Yakubovich (2008: 198— 
199),°! following Stefanini (1969), argue for the suffix to have originated from 
Suffixaufnahme induced by language contact with Hurrian.®? Thus Yakubovich 
(2008: 196) proposes that the suffix -assa/i- arose from a combination of the 
genitives in °Vsi with further inflectional endings.®* Following this additional 
inflection, the resulting conglomerates of thematic vowel, the genitive ending 
-si and further case ending were then reanalysed as combinations of a suffix 
with (-mutation followed by a case ending. 


61 Yakubovich (2008: 196-198) in particular builds on earlier work on Hittite by Luraghi 
(1993), modifying her claim that Hittite adopted the feature directly from Hurrian. He 
advocates a scenario in which Hittite took over the feature from Luwian, which in turn 
came by it through contact with Hurrian in Kizzuwatna. 

62 A different proposal comes from Bachvarova (2007: 183-185), who suggests that the 
Suffixaufnahme feature did not arise through language contact with Hurrian, but 
from contact with a Tyrrhenian language, out of which Etruscan, Lemnian and Raetic 
developed at a later stage. All in all, her scenario hinges on too many uncertainties and 
therefore remains speculative until further evidence is found to support her theory. 

63 + Fromastrictly historical point of view, the result of such a combination would be doubly 
inflected forms, but synchronically in HLuwian, it does not make sense to treat assa/i- 
forms in such a way, because they behave the same as other derived forms. 
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In his treatment of the genesis of -assa/i-, Yakubovich (2008: 201) stresses 
explicitly that he does not believe the suffix to originate from a “mistaken 
reanalysis’, but that it instead is “a selection for redundant case marking in 
order to facilitate the interpretation of noun phrases”. However, while this may 
well have been the case in the beginning, the later behaviour of the assa/i- 
adjectives taken in conjunction with the geographically and temporally lim- 
ited distribution of the genitives in °Vsi strongly suggest that the combination 
was grammaticalised and no longer analysed as Suffixaufnahme. Schematically 
put, the path of development proposed by Yakubovich (2008) is therefore this: 


{thematic base} + {-si} + {case ending} 
= {any base} + {-assa/i-} + {case ending} 


During the grammaticalisation process, the morpheme boundary between the 
base and the following morpheme was shifted to the left, while the boundary 
separating the ending from everything preceding it remained in place. Once 
the reanalysis had taken place, the newly grammaticalised suffix could then be 
applied to all nouns, not just the thematic ones. 

Yakubovich (2o010b: 51) attributes the development to Hurrian substrate in 
Kizzuwatna, and the heavy use of -assa/i- already in CLuwian strongly suggests 
a date well within the first half of the second millennium. The assa/i-forms 
go unattested in the HLuwian corpus until the late tenth century,°* but when 
their attestation sets in around goo BC,® the adjectives are so well-established 
within the system that they must have been present in that dialect also for 
some considerable time. Consequently, their absence in earlier texts is due 
to chance. 

The origin of the assa/i-adjectives explains why they and the genitives are 
functionally equivalent. In order to avoid unnecessarily complex formulations, 
all genitival suffixes will be referred to as derivational and the process as deri- 
vation. Yet it should be borne in mind that neither are they prototypically deri- 
vational, and nor are they assumed to be. 

The different suffixes will now be analysed in two separate sections. First, 
the suffixes -izza- and -wann(i)- will be dealt with, and they will be examined as 


64 Precious few words in the oldest inscription KARAHOYUK (ELBISTAN) are written 
syllabically, and fully spelt-out endings are similarly rare, although there seems to be at 
least one genitive in the text (*263-ta-na-sa; in §17, meaning unknown). The inscription 
does not include any genitival adjectives (Hawkins 2000: 290, 294). 

65 KARKAMIS A 2+3, Auib+c and A 20a 1 and TELL AHMAR 1and 6 (Hawkins 2000: 102, 109, 19, 
239-240; 2006a: 11). 
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to their function and distribution. Afterwards, the focus will turn to the other 
three suffixes, i.e. -assa/i-, -iya/i- and -alla/i-. 


4.2.3.1 The Suffixes -izgza- and -wann(t)- 

The suffixes -izza- and -wann(i)- almost exclusively®® attach to toponyms for 
the purpose of forming adjectives (Melchert 2003a: 197-198; Plochl 2003: 54). 
Therefore, they constitute a subgroup within the possessive (relational) adjec- 
tives, commonly termed ethnica. Cf. 


(79) Karkamis + -izza- 
kar-ka-mi-si-za-sa(URBS) |REGIO-ni DOMINUS-sa 
‘the Karkamisgean country-lord’ 
KARKAMIS A ub+c §1, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103) 


(80) Tuwana + -wann(i)- 
tu-wa/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) |REX-ti-sa 
‘the Tuwanean king’ 
BOR §1, second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 520) 


Conversely, there are hardly any TNs found with other suffixes, and TNs also 
occur as genitives only a few times in the corpus. The reason for this may well 
lie in the inanimacy of the referents, ruling out active possession. As possess- 
ors, TNs are quite far removed from what are generally considered prototypical 
possessors, i.e. animate ones (Heine 1997: 40), although they provide reason- 
ably precise reference points, which Langacker (1995: 59) identifies as a basic 
requirement. 

While -wann(i)- adjectives are attested throughout the entire HLuwian 
period and cover most of the Iron Age territory, the use of -izza- appears to 
have been much more restricted, both temporally and geographically, even 
though the token numbers do not differ substantially for the two suffixes. Still, 
-izza- is limited to a mere handful of sites mostly along the south-eastern rim 
of the HLuwian area,® and its attestation peters out mid-8th century Bc, the 


66 Forthe sole exception see (86-c). 
67 These are ARSLANTAS, BOYBEYPINARI, KARKAMIS, TELL AHMAR and MEHARDE. The 
geographical origin of ADIYAMAN is not clear (Hawkins 2000: 344). 
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last (datable) attestation being kar-ka-mi-si-zi(URBS) in KARKAMIS A 31+ §7 
(Hawkins 2000: 142).°° All later TNs are formed with -wann(i)-. 

There are but 5 texts out of 56 with TNs which feature genitival adjectives in 
both -izza- and -wann(i)-.° That means in reverse that more than go per cent 
of the texts with TNs contain adjectives with either one of the suffixes, but not 
both. The suffixes are distributed complementarily with a single possible case 
of overlap, cf. the example cited in fn. 86 on p. 160 below, which seems all the 
more strange when considering that they are rarely used together in texts. The 
distribution may be partly due to the fact that many TNs are mentioned in only 
one or two locations because separate locations simply have different points of 
geographical interest. Apart from that, it certainly reinforces the assumption 
that the two suffixes serve exactly the same function, because their distribu- 
tion is clearly not governed by semantics. 

Texts with adjectives from both groups show that the distribution of the suf- 
fixes is not wholly dependent on time and geography. Rather, it stands to reason 
that properties of the derivational base have some influence over the choice. 
Comparison with other more widely attested languages, particularly those for 
which it is possible to discern stress patterns, would suggest an investigation of 
morphophonological attributes in order to determine the rules governing the 
distribution.” However, the HLuwian writing system is singularly unsuited for 
such an investigation. Not only does word stress go entirely unrecorded,” it is 
also frequently unclear how many syllables a particular word actually has due 
to the so-called dead vowels the script necessitates. 

-izza- and -wann(i)- are widely used, and ethnic adjectives are rarely formed 
in a different way. Nevertheless, there is some evidence for other means of 
deriving genitival adjectives from TNs, as already noted by Morpurgo Davies 


68 Unless one is prepared to accept some of the less obvious TNs from the KULULU lead 
strips, which appear to end in °aza. Strip 1: za-ka-za(URBS) §5 128 and §8 1.45. Strip 2: 
zu-na-wa/i+ra/i-za §1 1.6, zu-na-wa/i-ta-za(URBS) §2 1.13 and d-ha-ti-ku-ku+ra/i-za(URBS) 
§3 laz (Simon 2000: 506-510; 2008; 2012; Yakubovich 2o010b: 65-66, fn. 58). Hawkins 
(2000: 512) comments on these by stating that “place names with suffix(?) -(a)za- [are] 
considered, but analysis uncertain”. 

69  KARKAMIS A 1b+c, A 12, A 24a 2+3, A 31+, and TELL AHMAR 5. 

70 See e.g. the extensive investigation into word-formation in English by Plag (2005), 
who devotes an entire chapter to affixes and their morphophonological attributes and 
requirements among other things. 

71 ~ Itis quite unlikely that plene writing has anything to do with word stress, because it is too 
irregularly applied and above all used in positions which would usually be assumed to be 
unstressed, see e.g. the afore-mentioned genitives in <-si(-i)>. 
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(1980: 124). 89 tokens of TNs with either -izza- or -wann(i)- contrast with 10 TN 
tokens that are derived with other suffixes: 


TABLE 4.3 HLuwian TNs derived with -iya/i- and -assa|i- 


-iya/i- 

[hi]-ia-wa/i-za(URBS) CINEKOY §272 
hi?-li-ki||-zi(URBS) IZGIN 2 §5 
ta-i-ma-ni-ti-ha(URBS) KARKAMIS A 15b §19 
ha-ru-wa/i-ti(URBS) KULULU lead strip 1 §5 
ka+ra/i-ka-mi-si-ia-za(URBS) POTOROO facet 4a 
ta-pa-ia(URBS) KULULU lead strip 1 §7 
-assa/i- 

hu-wa/i-sad-na(URBS) KULULU lead strip 1 §2 
Tta-sa-ku-sa-na(URBS) KULULU lead strip 1 §7 
tu-na-sa-na KULULU lead strip 1 §9 


MAGNUS+RA/-mu-wa/i-'sa’-na(URBS) — KULULU lead strip 1 §7 





Six of the tokens occur in KULULU lead strip 1, which contains no forms what- 
soever in -izza- and -wann(i)-. Indeed, not all bases in KULULU lead strip 1 are 
actually genuine TNs, because some of the towns appear to be named after a 
person, as inferred from the personal determinative, e.g. 'MAGNUS+RA/I-mu- 
wa/i-sd-na(URBS) (D/L.sG) ‘Uramuwa’s town’ (§2) in contrast to the above listed 
version without a personal determinative. Likewise, hu-wa/i-sd-na(URBS) and 
Tta-sa-ku-sa-na(URBS) are based on DNs. These unusual TNs occur either as 
genitives or as genitival adjectives derived with -iya/i- or -assa/i-. 

In the case of the TN /Ai?-li-ki||-zi(URBS) in IZGIN 2 §5, the reading is unclear. 
The poToroo cast of an otherwise unknown inscription offers evidence for a 
differently derived adjective to Karkamis, which usually takes -izza- as a suffix.” 
Since place of origin and dating are entirely unknown (Hawkins 2010: 183), 
the implication of its evidence cannot be gauged. 


72 ~~ All of these data may be found in Hawkins (2000), except for CiNEKOy (see Tekoglu and 
Lemaire 2000), and POTOROO (see Hawkins 2010). 

73. Apparent parallels in GURUN lower 1 and upper 1 and KELEKLI 1 may constitute genitives 
instead and therefore do not qualify as corroborating evidence. 
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Finally, there is the form (-pa-ni-si-nd(URBS), an A.sG.c in KARKAMIS A nb+c 
§5 which (Hawkins 2000: 105) classifies as derived with -assa/i-. The word is a 
hapax legomenon, i.e. the stem is unclear, and Hawkins assumes it to be Jpani. 
Considering the complete absence of any other TNs in -assa/i- outside KULULU 
lead strip 1, however, it is perhaps more probable that i-pa-ni-si-nd(URBS) is 
built on a stem such as Jpanis(a/i)- and derived with -iya/i-. The remaining TNs 
do not appear with other suffixes in the corpus. 

To sum up, it has been shown that the semantically equivalent suffixes 
-izza- and -wann({)- attach to TNs and appear in complementary distribution, 
which is mainly based on geographical and temporal aspects. Other factors are 
likely to have exerted influence as well, yet that cannot be determined due to 
the severe limitations of the HLuwian writing system. Apart from that, only a 
handful of TNs combine with other suffixes, and TNs rarely appear as genitives. 


4.2.3.2 The Suffixes -assa/i-, -iya/i- and -alla/i- 

The other three suffixes used for deriving genitival adjectives are -assa/i-, 
-iya/i- and -alla/i-. They cover the entire range of bases that do not fall into the 
TN group, although only -assa/i- and -iya/i- are still widely used, whereas the 
application of -alla/i- is severely limited already by the beginning of the Iron 
Age. Since the delineation between the suffixes is not as straightforward as in 
the previous section, their distribution has garnered some interest, and several 
scholars have tried to explain the distribution of the genitival suffixes. 

Hajnal (2000: 178-180) sees the genitival adjectives in general as marking 
specifying possession (in contrast to individualised possession). In this func- 
tion, he claims that -assa/i- is used for syntactically simple modification of the 
head noun, whereas -iya/i- takes its place in more complex constructions with 
multiple or modified possessors.”* Hajnal’s hypothesis can easily be tested 
on the available data, for if the distribution were split according to syntactic 
complexity, as he envisages it, one would expect the adjective suffixes to be 
distributed along these lines, or at least show some evidence for having been 
distributed in that way at an earlier time. Consequently, at least a handful of 
nouns, e.g. tata/i- ‘father’, would be expected to appear with both -iya/i- and 
-assa/i- according to the different contexts. However, that is not the case. 
The only stem to take both -iya/i- and -assa/i- in the available data is the DN 
Tarhunt- in a nonce formation. The relevant examples are given in (81) with 
-assa/i- and (82) with -iya/i-: 


74 Hajnal (2000: 179) is well aware of the fact that -iya/i- is of PIE origin, while -assa/i- is 
much younger. 
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(81) |“SOLIUM”(-)x-ma-ma-pa-wa/i_ (BONUS)u-su-tara/i-ha™> 
settlement’(N)N/A.PL=PTC=PTC_benefit’.1.8G.PRT 
(DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ta-sd-ti-i (DEUS)i-ia-sa-ti-ha 
Tarhunza-ADJ.A/I Ea-Apj.A/I=and 
LEPUS+ra/i-ia-ti 
command.A/I 
‘And I benefited’ the settlements’ by Tarhunza’s and Ea’s command, 
MARAS 1 §5, late gth century BC (Hawkins 2000: 263; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


(82) wa/i-na_tu-wa/i-ti-i-sa (AEDIFICARE)ta-ma-ta-’ 
PTC=PRN Tuwati.N.sG  build.3.sG.pRT 
(DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ti-i-sa SERVUS-la/i-i-sa 
Tarhunza-ADJ.N.SG servant(C)N.SG 
‘Tuwati, servant of the storm-god (Tarhunza), built it’ 
GIFTLIK §5, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 449; Rieken 2008: 640) 


In (81), the DN-based -assa/i- adjectives are part of an A/I-coded adjunct. Both 
are modifiers for LEPUS+ra/i-ia-ti ‘command’, and the NP is therefore reason- 
ably simple. The possessive construction in (82), however, is part of an apposi- 
tion, but it is most definitely not as complex as Hajnal (2000: 180) suggested 
it would be. (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ti-i-sa is the only modifier of the noun 
SERVUS ‘servant’, and the Np shows N.sG.c marking throughout. If anything, 
(82) actually qualifies as less complex than (81). The findings regarding syntac- 
tic complexity hence show that Hajnal’s proposed distribution is not valid in 
Iron Age times. 

Still, -iya/i- seems to differ from -assa/i- in one respect, and that works in 
favour of Hajnal’s (2000) view. -iya/i- forms very frequently co-occur with pos- 
sessive pronouns within the same NP in such a way that the pronoun seman- 
tically modifies the éya/i-adjective, even if this is not made explicit on the 
syntactic level. These are recursive possessive structures of the type my father’s 
name, in which name is possessum to father’s, and father is possessum to my:”6 


75 Hawkins (2000: 264) notes that a link between this word and the HLuwian adjective wasu- 
‘good’ is very probable. The word as attested here points to zero grade in the root, and the 
transcription is therefore changed accordingly from the very cautious one Hawkins (2000: 
263) uses, ie. BONUS(-)u-su-tara/i-ha. 

76 Obviously, this is always realised as my paternal name in HLuwian. The multi-layered 
structure is hence syntactically levelled by substituting one noun with an adjective, and 
the np is simplified from a recursive structure into a noun with two modifiers. 
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(83) a. d-ma-za |td-ti-ia-za (LIGNUM)sa||-la-ha-za 
POSS.1SG.N/A father-ADJ.N/A.SG power(N)N/A.SG 
‘my father’s power’ (lit.: ‘my paternal power’) 
KARKAMIS A 14a §3, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 86) 


b. *a-pa-sa td-ti-ia DOMUS-ni 
PRN.3SG/PL.G father-ADJ.D/L.SG house.D/L.SG 
‘(in) her father’s house’ (lit.: (in) her paternal house’) 
KARKAMIS A 23 §11, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 


119) 


A possible reason for this co-occurrence of a possessive pronoun and an iya/i- 
adjective could be that at one time, the syntax selected for specific morphol- 
ogy in so far as more complex possessive constructions at least used to prefer 
-iya/i- to anything else that was available.”’ This could have resulted in a devel- 
opment in which words that are often accompanied by a possessive pronoun, 
such as tati- ‘father’, would therefore overwhelmingly have formed adjectives 
in -iya/i-. Eventually, when the conditioning factor of syntactic complexity no 
longer played a role, they would have been put in the -iya/i- group altogether 
due to token frequency. 

Such a scenario seems plausible, and it receives further support from the 
fact that there is hardly any evidence for PRN—Ga-N phrases in which the geni- 
tival adjective is not a form in -iya/i-. The cases that do exist usually exhibit a 
less immediate connection between the possessive pronoun and the genitival 
adjective. There are two certain examples with -assa/i-:8 


77. The other direction, i.e. that the suffix would select more complex structures, contradicts 
the principle of syntax being morphology-free, as stated by Zwicky (1996: 301) and 
taken up again by Corbett and Baerman (2006: 232-234). While Zwicky’s and Corbett 
and Baerman’s view seems quite radical, its main drift is surely not in doubt, and the 
possibility for a suffix to select a certain syntactic construction over another seems rather 
remote. 

78  Athird possible example may be found in BOYBEYPINARI, but the forms do not necessarily 
constitute adjectives: 

(1) (...) mi-ix DOMINUS-ni PURUS.FONS.MI-sa-ha 
POsS.D/L’.sG lord-aDJ’.D/L.SG Suppiluliuma-?=and 
Tpa-na-mu-wa/i-ti-sa-ha HA+Li-sa-ha — d-ld/i-ma-ni (sss) 
Panamuwati-?=and Hattusili-?=and name.pD/L.SG 
‘(Or (whoever) takes it (i.e. the stele), out of malice, away) from the name of my lord 
Suppiluliuma, and of Panamuwati and of Hattusili’ 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §19, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337; Rieken 2008: 
646) 
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(84) a. (...) *a-mi-ina (DOMINUS)na-i-ni-i-na’? (DEUS)kar-hu-ha-si-na 


PRN.A.SG.C lord-ADJ.A.SG.C Karhuha-ADJ.A.SG.c 
(DEUS )ku+AVIS-pa-si-ha CRUS.CRUS(-)né-ia-sa-ha-na (...) 
Kubaba-apj’.a.sG.c=and _relocation(C)A.sG 
‘(I myself beheld) my lord Karhuha’s and Kubaba’s relocation.’ 
KARKAMIS A ub+c §316, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


. (...) z[a-ti] d-mi 'q-ld/i-ia-za-sa-na 


DEM.D/L.SG POSS.D/L.SG Alayaza-ADJ.D/L.SG 
HA+LI-sa-na SERVUS-la/i-ia | STATUA-ru-ti-i(...) 
Hattusili-aDj.D/L.sG servant-ADJ.D/L.SG statue.D/L.SG 
‘(Let them present’) to this my statue (or: to my statue here), (that) of 
Alayaza, servant of Hattusili, (with a sheep)’ 
MALPINAR §5, first half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 341), cited in 
full as (78) 


In (84-a), the pronoun and the adjective are not adjacent, but separated by 
the intervening iya-adjective (DOMINUS)na-i-ni-i-na. However, even when 
adjacency is given as in (84-b), the pronoun does not always modify the geniti- 
val adjective semantically in the same way it does with the iya/i-forms in (83), 
because the phrase does not mean ‘statue of my Alayaza’, but ‘my statue of 
Alayaza’.8° Thus there is no unequivocally positive evidence that any suffix other 


than -iya/i- can co-occur with a possessive pronoun in a recursive structure. 


79 


80 


The relevant PNs are all amended by the connector =Aa ‘and’, which has the effect of 
deleting a directly preceding n. Hence the forms have two interpretations, one of which is 
°s=ha (G=‘and’), while the other, equally likely, is °san=ha (apj.D/L.sG=‘and’). 

The reading of DOMINUS-nani- has been altered to (DOMINUS)nani- according to 
Rotislav Oreshko’s suggestion at the 8th International Congress of Hittitology in Warsaw 
20u1. 

Another possible case may be the adjective sd-pa-la/i-li-. It occurs twice in the following 


sentence: 

(i) *a-wa/i-ma-zad *a-mi-i-na |sa-pa-la/i-lina |URBS+MELni 
PTC=PTC=PRN POSS.1SG.A.SG.C ?.A.SG.C city(c) 
i-pa-ni-si-nd(URBS) |d-ma-ha-wa/i |sa-pa-la/i-li-ia 


Ipani’-ADJ.A.SG.C  POSS.1SG.N/A.PLIN=and=PTC —?.N/A.PL.N 
TERRA.PONERE-ru-td mu-zi-ki-ia(URBS) __|[...]|| 

?.N/A.SG.N Muziki-apj.N/A.PL.N 

‘{I...ed] from them my sapalali- city of Ipani’ and also my sapalali- TERRA.PONERE 
of Muziki’ 

KARKAMIS A 11b+c §5, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 103) 
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That is where the exceptionality of -iya/i- ends, for other genitival adjectives 
do not prevent an NP from further modification. Demonstratives, for instance, 
can occur together with genitival adjectives of all kinds, cf. 


(85) a-wafi [|z]a-a-ti-i  'd-sa-ti-wa/i-su-sd-na |(“STATUA’ )ta-ru-ti 
PTC=PTC DEM.D/L.SG  Astiwasu-ADJ.D/L.SG  statue.D/L.SG 
|za-’ |i-zi-t-ia-tara/i-za-’ |sa-tu || 
DEM.N/A.SG.N  offering(N)N/A.SG_ be.3.SG.IPV 
‘Let there be this offering to this statue of Astiwasu.’ 

MARAS 14 §7, c. 800 BC or later (Hawkins 2000: 266) 


There are also more complex structures in the corpus, proving that the assa/i- 
forms behave much like the other adjectives, and similar constructions can be 
found for -izza- and -wann(i)- (and possibly -alla/i-) as well. As a result, Hajnal’s 
(2000) proposal is clearly not valid for the first millennium BC, but the distribu- 
tion he suggests may have been active at some point in the second millennium 
BC, and it accounts for what could be remnants of an earlier state. 

The situation in the first millennium Bc must be explained differently, and 
a semantic analysis of the bases promises a good start. Genitival adjectives of 
PNs are created with -assa/i-, and PNs also frequently form genitives proper, 
noticeably more often than TNs. There appear to be no PNs in -iya/i-, but the 
data are not as clear-cut as they could be in a number of cases, because the 
written form is by no means always conclusive. With forms such as su-hi-sa 
and VIR-ti-sa, it is—from a purely orthographical point of view—impossible 
to say whether they are G of é-stem nouns or N.SG.c of adjectives in -iya/i-, 
because iya/i-adjectives also undergo i-mutation into -iyis and are hence usu- 
ally contracted into -is (see pp. 3o0f.). Indeed, there are at least two unmistak- 
able cases of a DN derived with -iya/i-, see (86-d), and a small number of TNs 
seem to form adjectives in this way as well, which became clear in the previ- 
ous section. It is therefore possible that genitival adjectives of PNs can also be 
formed with -iya/i-, but the data do not provide any definite proof. Similar to 
PNs, adjectivised DNs can mainly be found in the -assa/i- group. Proper nouns 
seem to be assigned -assa/i- largely on grounds of semantic properties of the 
base to create genitival adjectives. 


Both times, sapalalla/i- is combined with a 1sG possessive pronoun, but as its meaning 
is unknown, it does not permit any definite conclusion. URBS+MI-ni apparently lacks an 
ending (Hawkins 1975: 126-127). 
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In common nouns, the choice of one suffix over another appears to work 
in a similar way at first glance. Titles occur exclusively with -iya/i-,8! provided 
they form adjectives at all, which they do but rarely in unambiguous contexts. 
Kinship terms combine with the same suffix into 4 types and 30 tokens,®? con- 
trasting perhaps with a single token of FRATER ‘brother’ in -assa/i-.83 Similarly, 
VIR ‘man’ and FEMINA ‘woman’ also fall into the -iya/i- category,8* while the 
single token of an adjectival DEUS ‘god’ is formed with -assa/i-.2> A small group 
of common nouns shows a curious dichotomy not seen in other nouns, namely 
CAELUM ‘sky’, TERRA ‘earth’, VITIS ‘vineyard’ and EXERCITUS ‘army’. They vary 
between forming genitives and being derived with -assa/i-. Closer inspection 
of the contexts reveals that they are only derived into genitival adjectives when 
modifying DNs. When they are modifiers to other nouns, though, they always 
form genitives, e.g, TERRA-si FINES-sa ‘limit of the land’ in BABYLON 1 §5. 

In contrast to the groups of common nouns discussed so far, the remain- 
ing nominal bases are less easily sorted into categories. Neither does a simple 
delineation between concrete and abstract work, nor do the phrasal heads 
appear to have any influence. Concrete inanimates such as URBS ‘town’ and 
DOMUS ‘house’ combine with -iya/i-. Yet, the same suffix is also found with 
animate SERVUS ‘slave’. In contrast, concrete PORTA ‘gate’ forms its genitival 
adjective with -assa/i- again. Assigning the suffixes on a purely semantic basis 
therefore does not do justice to the data. 

Instead, the situation seems to be similarly to -wann(i)- and -izza-. It is 
highly probable that, in addition to the semantics of the base, the phonologi- 
cal and morphological properties of the stems play or have at one time played 
a role in the distribution of -assa/i- and -iya/i-, probably in conjunction with 
phonological restrictions of the suffixes. These factors could account for the 
outliers in some of the above-mentioned groups, e.g. the word for ‘gate’ deriv- 
ing with -assa/i-, while all other concrete inaminates rely on -iya/i-. However, 
since many of the stems are known only by their logograms (which, at best, 
have tentative HLuwian readings) and the HLuwian writing system does not 
lend itself to conveying prosodic information, any attempts at an analysis must 
suffer from the same limitations inherent to the data discussed in 4.2.3.1. 


81 REX ‘king’ and DOMINUS ‘lord’ in various inscriptions. 

82 These are tati- ‘father’, huha- ‘grandfather’, FILIUS ‘child’, NEPOS ‘grandchild’. 

83. KARKAMIS A aa §2. Ilya Yakubovich (p.c.) suggests that FRATER is actually used as a PN in 
this case rather than an appellative noun. That would serve to explain the use of -assa/i- 
very well, because possessive PNs either show genitive-marking or -assa/i-. 

84  MARAS 4 §13, and BABYLON 1 §3, MARAS 2 §2 and TILSEVET §2. 

85 KARKAMIS A 1a §25. 
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In this context, it is perhaps instructive to consider the distributional over- 
laps among the suffixes discussed here. The scarcity of overlaps in the use of 
the different suffixes has already been remarked upon with the TN group of 
suffixes, i.e. -wann(i)- and -izza-. Out of the approximately 200 different stems, 
only 4 show variation in the suffix:8® 


(86) a. tata/i- ‘father’ 
(i) td-ti-ia-za in KARKAMIS A 14a §3, possibly 10th century BC 
(Hawkins 2000: 86): N/A.SG.N of an éya-formation, 21 similar forms 
(ii) td-ta-li-sa in KARKAMIS A ub+c §2, late 10th or early 9th century 
BC (Hawkins 2000: 103): N.sG.c of an alla/i-formation, hapax 
legomenon 


b. Auhata/i- ‘great-grandfather’ 
(i) AVUS-ha-ti-ia in KARKAMIS A ua §8, late 10th or early gth century 
BC (Hawkins 2000: 95): N/A.PL.N of an iya-formation, 3 similar 
forms 


86 The word URBS ‘town’ also appears with two different suffixes, but the derivations are 
based on different stems, as has been discussed in the previous section, i.e. URBS-si-ia-ti 
(KARKAMIS A 15b §19, c. 800 BC, Hawkins 2000: 131) and URBS-MI-na-li (DARENDE obv., 
possibly early 1th to 10th century Bc, Hawkins 2000: 305). 

There are 2 more examples, but they are very tentative and therefore only cited in this 
footnote. One hinges on two uncertain assumptions, namely that ilapa-, which is limited 
to KARKAMIS A 24a 2+3, is indeed the same word as the more wide-spread HALPA-pa-. 

(i) Halaba (tN) 
a. i-la-pa-za-PTC(URBS) in KARKAMIS A 24a 2+3 §u, c. 800 BC (Hawkins 2000: 135): 
probably a.sc of an izza-formation, one similar form within the same text 
b. HALPA-pa-wa/i-ni-na(URBS) in TELL AHMAR 5, §3, late 10th or early gth century BC 
(Hawkins 2000: 232): A.SG.c of a wann(i)-formation, five similar forms 
Both modify the pN (DEUS)TONITRUS, but they may still denote different locations. The 
other problem is the suffix itself, because it does not appear in its usual form; cf. fn. 68 on 
p. 152. The expected form would be something like */-la-pi-za- because the suffix usually 
replaces the thematic vowel; forms in °aza- are rare, and it has not yet been established 
whether it is a variant of -izza- or not (see e.g. Hawkins 2000: 512). 

The second additional example is the very tentative TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-ni in 
BABYLON 3 §1 (Hawkins 2000: 397), which Hawkins suggests should be emended to 
TONITRUS.HALPA-pa<-wa/i>-ni, because a TN in -ni- would be unparalleled, and a 
contraction of awa > a is unlikely. 
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(ii) AVUS-Aa-ta-li-sa in KARKAMIS A ub+c §2, late 10th or early gth 
century BC (Hawkins 2000: 103): N.SG.c of an alla/i-formation, 
hapax legomenon®? 


c. ANNUS / usa/- ‘year’ 

(i) (‘ANNUS”)||u-sa-li-ia-PTC in MARAS 3 §6, possibly 8th century BC 
(Hawkins 2000: 268): N/A.PL.N of an alla/i-formation, 1 similar 
form; both are nominalised, meaning ‘annuity’®® 

(ii) ANNUS-sa,-si-sd-’ in HISARCIK 1 §3, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 
2000: 483-484): N.SG.c of an assa/i-formation, probably 1 simi- 
lar form in KARKAMIS A 17b §6, and a third based on a stem usi- 
instead of usa- in MARAS 11 §8 

(iii) (SANNUS” )u-sa-li-za-nd in KARKAMIS A 13d §10, late 10th or early 
gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 16): A.sG.c of an izza-formation 
on top of a nominalised adjective in -alla/i-, 2 similar forms in 
same location®9 


d. Tarhunt- (DN, name of the storm-god), cf. (81) and (82) 
(i) (DEUS)TONITRUS-sa-ti in TELL AHMAR 6 §24, late 10th or early 
gth century Bc (Hawkins 2006: 14-15): A/I of an assa/i-formation, 
4 similar forms? 
(ii) (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ti-i-sa in GiFTLiK §5, mid-8th century 
BC (Hawkins 2000: 449): N.SG.c of an iya/i-formation,®! hapax 
legomenon 


Note that this form originates from the very same sentence as the exceptional alla/i-form 
with tati- in the previous example. The issue will be further discussed later in the present 
section. 

A third form, apparently used attributively, may or may not belong here. It occurs in a 
badly broken context in TELL TAYINAT 2 l.2 frag. 2b-a, possibly 8th century Bc (Hawkins 
2000: 370): (PANIS)tu+ra/i-pi-2i ANNUS+ANNUS-la/i/u-zi |(“VITIS[”])mi-t[u-...] ‘annual 
bread [and] wine [...]. 

Although not within the same inscription. These forms are rather troublesome, as all 
other bases combining with -izza- are TNs, yet the signs are very clearly legible on the 
photographs of both KARKAMIS A 13d §10 and A 4d §1 (Hawkins 2000: 101). 

In addition to the HLuwian evidence, there are many attestations of the town name 
Tarhuntassa in Hittite sources, i.e. the genitival adjective in -assa/i- is very well established 
with this DN. 

Hawkins (2000: 450) classifies this form only hesitantly as an iya/i-adjective, even though 
he mentions that, if it were to be taken as a genitive instead, there would be two different 
stems of the storm-god’s name in the very same text. 
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Clearly, these data show how rarely nouns are derived by more than one of the 
available suffixes, and they therefore refute the claim made by Hajnal (2000: 
178-180) at least for Iron Age Luwian. Assigning suffixes on a semantic basis 
also proved unrealiable. It is argued here instead that the data in (86-a), (86-b) 
and (86-c) bear witness to temporal layering among the adjectival suffixes. 
Over all, it is rather striking how much type and token numbers differ for 
-assa/i- and -iya/i-, including their respective rates for hapax legomena. Cf. 


TABLE 4.4 Type and token numbers of -assa/i- and -iya|/i- 





Types Tokens Hapax legomena®” 





-assa/i- 59 98 (37) 
-iya/t- 20 61 (13) 





The table shows that there are 20 types of iya/i-adjectives in the corpus, attested 
in 61 tokens, thus averaging at about 3 tokens per type. The 61 tokens include 13 
hapax legomena, i.e. they make for less than a quarter of all iya/i-tokens. In the 
case of -assa/i-, the relations are quite different. -assa/(- is attested in 59 types, 
but only 98 tokens, resulting in an average of less than 2 attestations for every 
type. The number of hapax legomena with -assa/i- is 37, ie. they constitute 
more than a third of all assa/i-tokens. The proportion of hapax legomena is 
therefore substantially larger with -assa/i-, which points to a higher productiv- 
ity for the suffix as per Baayen (1993).°° 

Due to the comparatively small size of the corpus, the results are statisti- 
cally not very reliable and can only be understood to show a tendency. The 
fact remains, however, that -assa/i- is the more productive of the two suffixes 
in the first millennium BC, and it is more likely to be used in the formation of 
new derivations. -iya/i- is stable in frequently formed genitival adjectives, e.g. 
tatiya- ‘paternal’, but it is used less and less for new derivations and it is los- 
ing ground with those nouns that are rarely derived into genitival adjectives. 
Productivity consequently plays havoc with what may have been an earlier 


92 The number of hapax legomena is already included in the number of tokens in the table. 

93 Productivity of -assa/i- is explicitly only claimed for HLuwian. CLuwian is another 
matter entirely, cf. the discussion on the marking of pluralic possessors with -assa-nz- in 
Yakubovich (2010b: 50-53). 
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lexeme-based distribution of the suffixes. Less frequent bases such as PORTA 
‘gate’ are not derived with -iya/i- any longer, but make use of the more produc- 
tive -assa/i- despite the fact that the semantic field apparently used to belong 
to the iya-category. Since only the infrequently formed adjectives cross over 
from one suffix to the other easily, many of them are not expected to show 
up in the comparatively small HLuwian corpus, and thus the near-absence of 
doublets comes as no surprise. 

The third suffix, -alla/i-, is rather marginal compared to -assa/i- and -iya/i-, 
even though it used to be employed for deriving denominal adjectives as well. 
alla/i-adjectives abound in CLuwian both in attributive usage and as nominal- 
ised forms, but they are less frequent in HLuwian, and the meaning of many 
forms has remained obscure so far. alla/i-forms used as attributive adjectives 
are comparatively rare in HLuwian, while their nominalised counterparts are 
more frequent, cf. e.g. the forms Pléchl (2003: 54-55) cites. 

The use of -alla/i- forms as nouns is supported by forms like usallizza-, 
which occurs as an attributive adjective in three different KARKAMIS inscrip- 
tions dated to the late 10th or early gth century Bc: A 4d §1, A ub+c §18a and 
A 13d §10. usallizza- consists of usa/i- ‘year’ and the two suffixes -alla/i- and 
-izza-. In this case, the productive suffix -izza- is used to derive an adjective 
from what is evidently seen as a noun.%* All three attestations of usallizza- 
occur in combination with (PANIS)turapi- ‘bread’, i.e. in a libation context. 
That makes it likely that the derivational base is not usa/i- ‘year’ but the lexi- 
calised usalla/i- ‘annuity’, which is found in other texts as well. A translation 
such as ‘annually offered bread’ would therefore be more fitting for usallizza- 
(PANIS)turapi-. 

Besides usallizza-, there is also the directly derived adjective usa/issa/i-, 
likewise attested in three inscriptions: HiSARCIK 1 §3, KARKAMIS A 17b §69% 
and MARAS 11 §8.9° It combines the noun usa/i- with the productive assa/i- 
suffix and means ‘annual’. Derivations based on usa/i- ‘year’ have therefore 
undergone a change. It appears that the noun usa/i- used to form the adjec- 
tive usalla/i- ‘annual’, but over time that adjective was frequently nominalised 
and became lexicalised in the meaning ‘annuity’. Subsequently, a new adjec- 
tive meaning ‘annual’ was formed, namely usa/issa/i-. Lexicalised usalla/i- also 
received a corresponding adjective in the form of usallizza-. Still, it must be said 
that the contexts the adjectives usa/issa/i- and usallizza- occur in all permit 


94 The derivation is not without problems, as -izza- is usually limited to combining with TNs. 
95 Both date to the mid- and late eighth century. 
96 _— Dating uncertain. 
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the proposed respective interpretations, but none force either interpretation. 
The semantic distinction between them as ‘annual’ and ‘annually offered’ 
respectively is not entirely without doubt, but it remains the most likely inter- 
pretation of the forms. What is clear, however, is that the form usalla/i- does 
not serve as an adjective any longer, and that it requires further derivation if it 
is to be used adnominally. 

At least two more alla/i-adjectives undergo a similar development: td-ta- 
li-sa ‘paternal’ and AVUS-Aa-ta-li-sa ‘ancestral’ (both KARKAMIS A ub+c §2, 
Hawkins 2000: 103). In HLuwian, they constitute hapax legomena in this form, 
but their CLuwian counterparts, albeit rare, have the same shape: da-da-al-la 
and hu-ha-<ad>-da-al-l[a], both in KUB 33.106+ ii 61, and cf. an-na-al-la ‘mater- 
nal’ in iii 50 in the same text. All later derivations on the basis of tata/i- ‘father’ 
and Auhati- ‘great-grandfather’ are formed by suffixation with -iya/i-: tatiya/i- 
and huhatiya/i-. No comparable forms are attested for CLuwian. Evidently, 
-alla/i- is supplanted in HLuwian by -iya/i- in these forms. 

To sum up, an earlier basic distribution of the suffixes may have been such 
that -assa/i- derived PNs and DNs along with their modifiers, while -iya/i- cov- 
ered kinship terms and titles, and -alla/i- was restricted to a small number 
of bases by the time of the Iron Age. This pattern, however, was undercut by 
another factor coming to the fore, i.e. productivity. The different degrees to 
which the suffixes were productive at different stages of the language resulted 
in three different temporal layers of genitival adjectives. -alla/i- is very likely 
unproductive already by the time the Karkami§ tradition sets in, and attribu- 
tively used formations have become few. Its place has been taken mainly by 
-assa/i- and -iya/t-. -iya/i- is attested particularly well in frequent forms, but it 
does not produce a great number of new types and is gradually losing ground 
to -assa/i-. The most productive of the three is -assa/i-, as can be seen from 
its large number of hapax legomena forms. Not only does it form a lot of new 
adjectives from bases that would previously have formed a genitive instead 
of a genitival adjective, but it also takes over less frequent bases from -iya/i-. 
However, in the absence of any non-iya/i-adjectives that resemble the recur- 
sive possessive structures found with iya/i-adjectives, it seems reasonable to 
assume that this lack is due to a constraint on co-occurrence with possessive 
pronouns rather than pure chance. If such a co-occurrence is indeed impos- 
sible, this puts serious limitations on the productivity the otherwise ubiqui- 
tous -assa/i- would have been able to achieve in the long run if attestation of 
HLuwian had continued beyond the seventh century BC. In return, the appar- 
ent incompatibility of anything but -iya/i- with a possessive pronoun helps to 
explain why -iya/i- retains its strong connection with bases from certain parts 
of the lexicon, even though -assa/i- is so very productive. 
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4.2.4 Genitives and Genitival Adjectives 

The preceding sections have shown how HLuwian makes use of two different 
strategies to mark possession and, more broadly speaking, affiliation or rela- 
tion: the genitive and the genitival adjective. It is the aim of the present section 
to investigate the two strategies with respect to their distribution and how it 
may have come about. 

It is common practice for IE languages to employ genitives alongside geniti- 
val adjectives for possessive marking, as was already observed by Wackernagel 
(1908). He states that in the case of Greek and Latin, the adjective is the older 
way of marking possession, or in a wider sense relation (Wackernagel 1908: 
143-146), and that the heavy use of the genitive in that function is actually a 
later development: 


Die fast durchgehende Bevorzugung des Genetivs von Personennamen 
beim Ausdruck von Besitzverhaltnissen, die beiden Sprachen, der grie- 
chischen noch mehr als der lateinischen, in ihrer klassischen Zeit eignet, 
ist somit etwas Gewordenes. Urspriinglich herrschte das Adjektiv wie 
in den slavischen Sprachen. Entsprechendes ist bei nicht-persénlichen 
Individualnamen und bei Appellativa, welche bestimmte Individuen 
bezeichnen, zu treffen. 


Wackernagel’s conclusion clearly does not apply to HLuwian, because the 
Luwian development goes in the opposite direction. The general view is that 
the genitival adjectives compete with the older genitives (Neumann 1982: 
149-151; Melchert 2003a: 186; Plchl 2003: 53; Payne 2010: 21),9” but neither has 
a distributional ratio received any serious attention until recently, nor have 
possible reasons for such a distribution been considered. Yakubovich (2008) 
has dealt with the problem from a new perspective, and his analysis will be 
discussed in 4.2.4.1. Earlier, various scholars have already observed that geni- 
tives and genitival adjectives may be mixed in one and the same text and 
even phrase in HLuwian. Neumann (1982: 160), for instance, attributes this 
blending to an avoidance of several similar forms following one another, and 
Hawkins (2000: 341) accounts for structures like MALPINAR §5 in the same way.?8 


97 Payne (2010: 21) also suggests rather cryptically that the genitival adjective prevails in the 
plural, but then adds correctly that neither the genitive nor the genitival adjective can 
“express plurality of [their] base noun’. 

98 These impressions seem to agree with the findings of Plank (1995: 92-93), who concludes 
that Suffixaufnahme is often used sparingly in a given language. However, -assa/i- is used 
anything but rarely in HLuwian, and the reasoning is hence void. 
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However, Neumann’s and Hawkins’ claim (cf. also Pléchl 2003: 61 and refer- 
ences) receives only tentative support from the HLuwian data. For there are 
many passages especially among the introductory sentences to a number of 
inscriptions in which it is not clear whether the forms are genitives or genitival 
adjectives.°° 

A number of scholars have tried to attribute different functions to the use 
of genitives as opposed to genitival adjectives. Hajnal (2000: 180) for instance 
states that genitives are individualising, whereas genitival adjectives have a 
specifying effect. His hypothesis immediately encounters serious difficulties in 
the largest group of bases that combines with the suffix -assa/i-, i.e. PNs. PNS 
surely count as highly individualising possessors, and according to Hajnal’s 
prediction that would predestine them to appear overwhelmingly as genitives. 
Yet, PNs are just as prone to adjectivisation as most other types of nouns in 
HLuwian as well as in other languages. Indeed, the modern Slavonic languages 
that still actively make use of genitival adjectives generally turn PNs into adjec- 
tives (their stem class permitting) because of their innate humanness, specific- 
ity and definiteness (Corbett 1995: 268-269). Applying the Slavonic scenario 
to HLuwian, this would predict a high rate of non-PN nouns in the remaining 
genitives. However, the data do not support this view either. Despite the fact 
that most of the genitives attested in the later stages of HLuwian are DNs and 
PNs, their numbers still pale when compared with how frequently DNs and 
PNs are turned into genitival adjectives. 

Considering adjectivised possession from a more general point of view, 
Seiler (1983: 31-33) examines possible semantic reasons for the existence of 
possessive adjectives, which appear in large numbers in several IE languages. 
He comes to the conclusion that PNs in particular are prone to being derived 
into adjectives because the adjectival form offers “inherence with regard to a 
personal noun’, whereas a genitive does not. Moreover, the adjectives have the 
additional advantage of permitting a “scalar interpretation’, i-e. they facilitate 
a link to the possessum which is variable in proximity or directness. By this, 
Seiler means that a phrase such as Jakobson’s features can only be valid for fea- 
tures that are truly the ones posited by Jakobson. The phrase Jakobsonian fea- 
tures, on the other hand, can also refer to features that merely resemble those 
of Jakobson. Adjectives facilitate a less strict interpretation, but at the same 
time they do not prevent the narrow reading that is forced by the genitive. 
Seiler (1983) and Hajnal (2000) concur concerning the wider options offered 
by the adjectival form, but they arrive at diametrically opposed predictions 


99 Passages which mix forms are dealt with in 4.2.4.2. 
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for how likely it is for PNs to become adjectivised as possessors or not. None of 
these views help to explain the HLuwian situation. 

Mittelberger (1966: 101) was the first to state that there is no difference 
between adjectives and genitives in HLuwian: “Ein funktioneller Unterschied 
zwischen beiden Kategorien aft sich im Prinzip nicht feststellen.” Following 
Mittelberger (1966), Melchert (1990: 203) further illustrates that claim by citing 


(87) za-wa/i STELE-ni-zi! — za-ha-na-ni-sa VIR-ti-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC stele(N/c’)N.PL' Zahani.G Ziti.G 
|FILIUS-mu-wa/i-ia’-ia-za (DEUS)SOL-wa/i+ra/i-ma-sa CAPUT]...] 
sOn-ADJ.N/A.SG.N sun-god-ADJ.G person 
‘This stele (is) of Zahanani, Ziti’s son, the person belonging to the sun-god’ 
KARKAMIS A 5, §1, 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 182; Melchert in press: 7) 


He comments on the passage by stating that “[t]his sentence shows the abil- 
ity of HLuvian to combine freely formal genitive singulars of nouns and case 
forms of the relational adjective which agree with the modified (possessed) 
noun.” In a more recent article, Melchert (2012: 273-274) repeats his stance 
and declares that “the crucial innovation of the western Anatolian languages 
(all those except Hittite) was precisely to use these adjectives interchangeably 
with and in some cases in place of the genitive case’. 

It is certainly true that both forms can occur in the same sentence, but there 
are extremely few cases in which a genitive depends on a genitival adjective or 
vice versa. It is quite possible that the genitival adjective was sufficiently gram- 
maticalised for recursive possession only late in the HLuwian period. The fact 
remains, however, that structures as complex as (87) are not at all frequent in 
the corpus, and the degree to which genitives and genitival adjectives may be 
freely combined in recursive structures therefore remains speculative. Despite 
these vagaries, the fact remains that genitives and genitival adjectives are func- 
tionally equivalent in so far as they both encode possessors, and there is no 
semantic difference between the encodings. The factors governing the choice 
of one form over the other will be explored below. 

Before embarking on a distributional analysis, it should be clarified that not 
all data from the corpus can actually be used, because it is sometimes impos- 
sible to differentiate between genitives and genitival adjectives. A corpus anal- 
ysis of the endings reveals that only 94 out of 205 forms in <-si(-i)> and <-sa> 
can actually be reliably classified as genitives. The remaining 111 forms are spelt 
ambiguously and occur in contexts which permit both an interpretation as 
genitive and as genitival adjective, cf. the following examples: 
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(88) a. |EGO-wa/i-mi'ru-wa/i-sa — ‘tu-wa/i-ti-i-s4 SERVUS-la/i-sa 
I=pTC=PRN  Ruwa(C)N.SG Tuwati.? servant(C)N.SG 
‘I (am) Ruwa, Tuwati’s servant. 
KULULU 1 §1, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 443) 


b. [z]a-wa/i (THRONUS )i-sa-tara/i-td-za 
DEM.A/N.SG.N=PTC throne(N)N/A.SG 
za-ha MENSA-za mu Tpa-na-mu-wa/i-ti-sa 


DEM.A/N.SG.N=and table(N)N/A.SG PRN.1SG Panamuwati(C)N.SG 
PURUS.FONS.MI-sa TUDEX-ni-sa FEMINA-na-ti-sa 

Suppiluliuma.? ruler.? woman(C)N.SG 

PONERE-wa/i-ha 

dedicate.1.8G.PRT 

‘This throne and this table I Panamuwati, the ruler Suppiluliuma’s 
wife, dedicated.’ 

BOYBEYPINARI 1 §1, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 336) 


c. ni-pa-wa/i-ta mi-i-x DOMINUS-ni 
Or=PTC=PRN.3SG.N/A.N POSS.1SG.D/L.SG’ lord.D/L.SG 
PURUS.FONS.MI-sa-ha 'pa-na-mu-wa/i-ti-sa-ha HA+LI-sa-ha 
Suppiluliuma.?=and Panamuwati.?=and — Hattusili.?=and 
d-lé/i-ma-ni MALUS-ld/i-sa-tara/i-ti CUM-ni ARHA 
name.D/L.SG malice.A/I POP ADV 
|CAPERE-|| 

take.3.SG.PRS 

‘Or (whoever) takes it (ie. the stele), out of malice, away from the 
name of my lord Suppiluliuma, and of Panamuwati and of Hattusili’ 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §19, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337; 
Rieken 2008: 646) 


In (88-a) tu-wa/i-ti-i-sd can either be a G of an i-stem noun or aN.SG.C of a geni- 
tival adjective formed with the suffix -iya/i-, which is subjected to /mutation 
(Pléchl 2003: 20, 53; see also pp. 2o0ff.). Most of the ambiguous cases in the data 
fall into this category.!0° Somewhat less frequent are cases such as (88-b), in 
which a noun (in this case the PN Suppiluliuma) is written in logograms with 
only the very final sound(s) of the word given in syllabic writing. Since an s 
at the end of a word can mean N.SG.c or G and this kind of spelling reveals 


100 It will become clear later (see 4.2.4.2) that tu-wa/i-ti-i-sd in (88-a) is in all likelihood a G, 
but this should not be assumed out of hand. 
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nothing about the stem, it is likewise impossible to say whether the form is a 
genitive or a genitival adjective. Example (88-c), finally, is ambiguous because 
all three names have got an enclitic =ha ‘and’ attached.!°! If they do end in /n/, 
the attached particle would cause this /n/ to be deleted at least on the graphe- 
mic level. The forms can hence either be read as Suppiluliumas, Panamuwatis 
and Hattusilis, i.e. real G, or as D/L.SG of genitival adjectives in -assa/i-, result- 
ing in the readings Suppiluliumassan, Panamuwatissan and Hattusilissan. 

This section has summarised the discussion about a possible functional 
difference between genitives and genitival adjectives and stressed that they 
are interchangeable on that level. Additionally, the difficulties concerning the 
analysis of the data were explained, because there are many orthographically 
and/or phonologically ambiguous forms that cannot be used as reliable data. 
The following section will be concerned with the distribution of the genitives 
compared to the genitival adjectives. 


4.2.4.1 Distribution of Genitives vs. Genitival Adjectives 

Both the genitive and the genitival adjectives are very well represented in the 
data, even though the numbers vary according to the different endings and 
suffixes respectively. 

It has also become clear that the genitival adjectives are still very noun- 
like in their behaviour and do not constitute prototypical adjectives.!0? While 
this cannot be proved through the presence or absence of typically adjectival 
properties such as gradability and derivable negative counterparts (Bhat and 
Pustet 2000: 763) as these are both completely absent from the HLuwian data,!©4 
there are other indicators that attest a considerable degree of nouniness to 
the HLuwian genitival adjectives. Thus they can be combined with possessive 
pronouns, be modified by other genitival adjectives in a process of recursive 
possession,!©* and they probably allow genitives as appositions to genitival 


101 Cf. also 78 on pp. 156f. 

102 In her concluding chapter, Moravcsik (1995: 479-481) repeats the different explanations 
given for linguistic structures that were later identified as cases of Suffixaufnahme. Among 
them is what she terms the “Adjective Theory’, which pertains to the kind of IE structures 
Luwian makes use of. She states that “the Adjectival Theory [sic!] applies if and only if the 
attributive nominal involved in Suffixaufnahme can be shown, on independent grounds, 
to be adjective-like’, a test HLuwian would very probably fail for lack of sufficient data. 

103 Although scholars do not go so far as to assume that these features did not exist. 

104 Several authors (e.g. Corbett 1995: 277-278; Wegner 1995: 142-143; Wilhelm 1995: 128- 
129) have pointed out that recursive possession with constituents marked completely 
regularly throughout is rare even in languages which rely heavily on Suffixaufnahme such 
as Hurrian. 
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adjectives (see Plank 1995: 80—81).!0° CLuwian and Lycian A and B take the 
nouniness parameters even further by allowing combinations with demon- 
strative pronouns that belong to the genitival adjective rather than the head of 
the np. Moreover, they have introduced number distinction in the adjectives 
(Neumann 1982: 157-159; Melchert 2000a: 173-179). Luraghi (1993: 159-162) 
provides an appropriate assessment of the genitival adjectives. She describes 
the different types of nominal modifiers found in the Anatolian languages in 
terms of a continuum, ranging from primary adjectives at one end to genitive- 
marked nouns at the other end. Denominal adjectives, case attraction and 
Suffixaufnahme range between the extremes found at either end of the scale. 

In his 2008 article, Yakubovich examines the distribution of the genitives 
and genitival adjectives in detail. Following earlier, but fairly brief observations 
by Mittelberger (1966: 102)!©6 and Luraghi (1993: 156-157), Yakubovich proposes 
a distributional ratio for genitives and genitival adjectives which is based on 
the case of the Np the form is part of. In his account, genitives are limited to 
recte case NPs in HLuwian, i.e. nominatives and accusatives. Genitival adjec- 
tives, on the other hand, appear mostly in oblique case NPs, but are beginning 
to encroach on recte case NPs as well (Yakubovich 2008: 199-200): 


Although the correlation between oblique noun phrases and case attrac- 
tion is not exact, deviations in Iron Age Luwian can be accounted for 
through the analogical extension of constructions with and without 
“double case”. The near-generalization of possessive adjectives at the 
expense of genitive case nouns in Kizzuwatna Luwian can be seen as a 
secondary development. 


Since substituting adjectives for genitives on such a scale is unusual for an 
IE language, Yakubovich proposes that the development is due to language 


105 Plank (1995: 81) assumes this to be certain for HLuwian, but the example he takes from 
Neumann (1982: 159) relies on an old reading of L 214 as <na> (see Hawkins 2000: 28). 
The sign is now read né, and consequently the example is based on a misunderstood 
form. Even though it is written syllabically in the relevant passage (MARAS 4 §1), the word 
(‘IUDEX”)tara/i-wa/i-ni-sd ‘ruler’ is still ambiguous, as it could either be the G of the 
i-stem noun, or it may have undergone derivation with -iya/i- and contraction to / in the 
N.SG. The example can therefore neither prove nor disprove that genitives may occur in 
apposition to genitival adjectives. 

106 Based on an analysis of the relevant passages known at the time, Mittelberger (1966: 102) 
puts forward the following hypothesis: “Fiir die Wahl zwischen Genitiv und Poss.-Adj. ist 
offensichtlich der Kasus des iibergeordneten Nomens entscheidend.” He then goes on to 
give a more detailed account, but his results are much less conclusive than Yakubovich’s, 
as a lack of data prevents him from arriving at broader generalisations. 
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contact with Hurrian. In Kizzuwatna, Luwian adopted the Suffixaufnahme 
feature (described above in 4.2.3.2 and mostly called “case attraction” by 
Yakubovich) from Hurrian during the second millennium Bc and first applied 
it to those NPs that accommodate a genitive least easily, namely oblique case 
Nps. Yakubovich (2008: 198) adduces a hierarchy in case agreement to explain 
the unequal distribution that is not only present in HLuwian and CLuwian, but 
also in the rather similar Hittite ‘partitive apposition’:!©” 


oblique case > accusative > nominative 


According to this hierarchy, Suffixaufnahme first occurred in those Luwian NPs 
that were headed by oblique case nouns. From there, the phenomenon spread 
to NPs with accusative heads, and those with nominative heads resisted the 
change the longest. The change is (nearly?) complete in CLuwian, but it is still 
in progress in HLuwian. 

That the change can take hold in Luwian so easily, requires a more detailed 
look at the specifics of the affected phrases, contrasted with the phrases that 
resist it at first. For one, the spread of the genitival adjectives is facilitated by 
some of the more obvious morphological factors. For another, the genitives 
suffer from a disadvantage in many constructions. Both factors work as nega- 
tive reinforcement, pushing the development along further. In addition to 
these factors, the change is further aided by positive reinforcement from the 
advantages that come about by restructuring the NPs. All these factors will be 
studied one after the other in subsequent paragraphs. 

The morphological factors are tied to case marking. Apart from the fact that 
core case phrases are easier to parse, the hierarchy proposed by Yakubovich 
may also result from morphological cueing, i.e. Suffixaufnahme can be trig- 
gered in oblique NPs, but recte NPs lack a comparable trigger. In oblique case 
Nps, the genitive ending stands out quite starkly among the other case endings, 
which are mostly uniform for adjectives and pronouns, cf. 


107 See Hoffner and Melchert (2008: 247-248). This term is commonly used to describe the 


double accusative in a cyyja xa’ dAov xat Wéeoc construction: 


(i) takku IR-an nasma GEME-an KIR,q=Set kuiski 
if slave(C)A.sG or female-slave(C)A.SG nose-POSS.N/A.SG.N PRN.N.SG.C 
waki 


bite.3.sG.PRS 

‘If anyone bites off the nose of a (male) slave or a female slave,.. 

KBo 6.3 135 (NH), Hittite Laws §14 (Hoffner 1997: 27) 
The partitive apposition is not, however, limited to accusatives in Hittite, thereby rendering 
the term “double accusative” a misnomer. For more examples see e.g. Yakubovich (2004: 
44-46; 2006b: 46-49). 
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(89) |(“CUBITUM” )ka+ra/i-mara/i-ta-hi-sa-pa-wa/i-ma-za-ta 
radiance’(N)N/A.SG=PTC=PTC=PRN.3PL.D/L=PTC 
d-mi-ia-za-’ |(DOMINUS )na-ni-ia-za 'd-sa-ti-ru-wa/i-sd 
POSS.1SG.D/L.PL — lord-ADJ.D/L.PL Astiruwa.G 
|FILIUS-ni-ia-za ARHA (“LONGUS )ia+ra/i-i-ha 
child.D/L.PL ADV extend.1.SG.PRT 
‘To them, to my lord Astiruwa’s children, I extended radiance’? 
KARKAMIS A 15b §17, c. 800 BC (Hawkins 2000: 131; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


In bound transcription, the NP probably runs amiyanz naniyanz Astiruwas 
FILIUS-niyangz, and it is evident that the genitive Astirwwas stands out in a 
line of °iyanz. Changing the genitive into a genitival adjective by means of 
Suffixaufnahme therefore results in a more uniform NP on the morphological 
level, and it leaves no doubt over which words belong to which phrase. 

Nominative case NPs, on the other hand, accommodate a genitive, espe- 
cially one in /°Vs/, much more easily because it is similar to the nominative 
ending; cf. 


(90) EGO-mu-wa/i-mi |pa+ra/i-HWI+ra/i-sag |d-ti-sa 


I=PTC=PRN Parhwira(c)N.sG Ati.G 
|FILIUS-mu-wa/i-za-sa |nu-na-sa |(FILIUS.NEPOS)ha-ma-si-sa 
son(C)N.SG Nuna.G — grandson(Cc)N.sG 


‘T (am) Parhwira, Ati’s son, Nuna’s grandson, 
PORSUK §1, probably late (Hawkins 2000: 528) 


The two genitives Atis and Nunas and the nominatives Parhwiras, nimuwizas 
‘son’ and hamasis ‘grandson’ all end in /°Vs/. The morphemic factors work 
through the triggering and copying of markers, and they help to explain the 
hierarchy proposed by Yakubovich (2008). 

Secondly, there are some disadvantages linked to the use of the genitive. 
While the easy morphemic accommodation extolled in (go) and like examples 
may lend support to the form at first, it cannot be denied that the HLuwian 
genitive in °Vs has the serious drawback of being indistinguishable from the 
nominative in many cases (cf. also Bachvarova 2007: 178).!08 This may well have 


108 This has already been made explicit especially for Hittite by Villar (1995: 243-245), who 
points out the ambiguity of the ending -as, arising mostly from sound change and the 
spread of the thematic stems. It results in underspecification of the ending covering the 
N.SG and G, two of the central IE cases. Villar therefore assumes this to be the driving 
force behind the manifold recharacterisations the genitive has undergone in many IE 
languages. 
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supported further the spread of the genitival adjective in -assa/i-,!°9 and prob- 
ably also the spread of the genitive in -s for a time. 

Additionally, there is the matter of ambiguity. It has already been mentioned 
at the beginning of this section that there are more than 100 forms for which it 
is impossible to say definitely whether they are genitives or genitival adjectives. 
This is either because their spelling is ambiguous as in (88-b) and (88-c), or an 
i-stem noun cannot be distinguished from a contracted -iya/i- adjective as in 
(88-a). The ambiguity can have a positive as well as a negative impact, which 
lie in the constant structural ambiguity. On the positive side, such contexts 
have probably helped the spread of the iya/i-adjective along precisely because 
they cannot be assigned to either the genitive or the adjective category and 
are instead open to interpretation. That means the statistically less frequent 
oblique case NPs could be adapted to the adjective pattern without changing 
the forms in recte case NPs. 

Some of the disadvantages of the genitives translate into advantages for 
the adjectives. The increasing use of the genitival adjectives in HLuwian has 
several effects. One of these is a more transparently structured Np (Neumann 
1982: 151; Luraghi 1993: 161; Yakubovich 2008: 201, 208), because the modifier 
position no longer contains any nouns, but only adjectives, numerals and the 
like. As a result, the phrasal head comes up as the only noun in the phrase, 
and the other constituents either do not belong to that class in the first place, 
or have been demoted to a lower class by derivation. The syntactic hierarchy 
within the phrase is therefore mirrored by the word classes in it. Moreover, 
HLuwian word order usually places modifiers to the left of the head, and in the 
newly structured NPs a noun signals the end of an Np." 


10g At least as far as can be said based on the written language. Conclusions about the spoken 
language are naturally much harder to arrive at, although given the constructions used 
in the Assur letters, it is highly likely that genitival adjectives occurred in the spoken 
language as well (and indeed probably originated there). Letters from the Ancient Near- 
East are assumed to be based on dictation, i.e. a variety close to the spoken language, 
because they usually start with formulaic expressions along the lines of ‘Say to X:.... 

110 Inthe long run, the indistinctness of -iya/i- may have proved too much after all, because 
it is applied less and less in favour of -assa/i-. In fact, its inherent ambiguity has probably 
furthered the application of -assa/i- substantially and helped in making that suffix so very 
productive. 

111 Nouns are commonly regarded as ranking highest in a hierarchy of word classes, usually 
by virtue of having the greatest number of members. See e.g. Haspelmath (2001: 16539), 
who states that “while most languages have hundreds of verbs and thousands of nouns, 
there are far fewer pronouns and conjunctions, and often only a handful of adpositions 
and articles’. 

112 Only pNs may be followed by titles. 
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A second effect the derivation of a genitival adjective has is increased mor- 
phological transparency, because the NP’s case is marked with the same end- 
ing on all constituents. The links within the NP are made plainer by adding 
indexers to the modifiers in order to mirror features of the head (Koptjevskaja- 
Tamm 2003: 633). In HLuwian, even the pronoun apa-, which is used as the 
pronoun for the third person, adapts to this pattern in possessive NPs. As a 
possessor, it can be marked as a genitive, cf. 


(91) |a-wa/fi |*a-pa-si-i d-la/i-ma-za © CAELUM.TERRA 
PTC=PTC PRN.3SG/PL.G name(N)N/A.SG heaven earth 
*996-na-na ARHA DELERE-nu-wa/i-tu 
sight’(N)N/A.SG ADV destroy.3.SG/PL’.IPV 
‘Let him/them destroy his name in the sight of’ heaven (and) earth!’ 
ADIYAMAN 1 §8, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 345) 


But it is also frequently derived with -assa/i- into what amounts to a 
de-pronominal genitival adjective: 


(92) *a[-wa/i-sa] *a-pa-[sa]-na |(*274)u-pa-ti-ti 
PTC=... PRN.3SG/PL-ADJ.D/L.SG demesne’.D/L.SG 
|(DOMINUS )na-ni-i-sa sa-td-’ 
lord(c)N.sG be.3.SG.PRT 


‘{He] was lord to/for his demesne’? 
TELL AHMAR 1 §8, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 240) 


The third point in favour of the genitival adjectives is that they permit the use 
of a demonstrative in the NP, which seems to be much more restricted with 
genitives, if attested at all. The relevant examples were cited and discussed in 
detail in 2.3, and they hint at the adjectives having a syntactic status different 
from the genitives. Thus the genitives are perhaps treated as determiners that 
bar other determiners, while the adjectives appear as modifiers on a different 
level, leaving the determiner slot unfilled and therefore open to other elements. 
In copular sentences, demonstratives are frequent, as will be seen in 4.2.7.1, but 
genitives in such structures are usually part of the subject complement NP and 
not the subject NP containing the demonstrative; they can therefore not be 
adduced as evidence. 

On the other hand, constructions such as the following are impossible with 
a genitival adjective in place of a genitive: 


113 Neumann (1982: 156-158) describes a similar pattern for CLuwian and Lycian. 
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(93) (...) za-si-hd-wa/i —_ |(“CASTRUM” )hd<+ra/i>-na-sd-si"!4 
DEM.G=and=PTc _fortress.G 

DEUS-né-zi (...) 
god(C)N.PL 
‘(And may Tarhunza, the highly blessed, and) the gods of this fortress (give 
to him, to Azatiwata, long days and many years and good abundance!)’ 
KARATEPE bilingual §LI Hu., possibly early 7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
55), abbreviated 


The demonstrative clearly belongs to the genitive and not to the head of the 
entire NP, as it is itself inflected as a genitive, and the structure of the NP is 
therefore [[DEM Ng] N]. Modification of the possessor in this way is obviously 
not possible with genitival adjectives without a certain degree of syntactic 
ambiguity. When a phrase with a genitival adjective contains further elements 
such as a possessive pronoun, the possessive link between the pronoun and 
the adjective is merely inferred from the context." 

A derivation process similar to the one found in the pronoun in (g2) can be 
observed in quantifiers, although considerably less frequently: 


(94) OMNIS-ma-si-sa4-ha-wa/i-mi ta-ti-sa4 d-sag-ha 
UQ.ADJ.G=and=PTC=PRN father(C)N.sG be.1.8G.PRT 
‘and I was every(one)’s father’ 
KULULU 4 §u1, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 445) 


The universal quantifier OMNIS-ma-si-sa (tanimasis) in (94) is derived with 
-assa/i- (Mittelberger 1966: 103; Neumann 1982: 150-151, 155). Clearly, however, 
the derivational base is not the quantifier in its usual adnominal function, but 
a nominalisation of it, which has probably come about by conversion. Suffixing 
it with -assa/i- therefore results in a denominal genitival adjective. 

The present section has explored the distribution of the genitival adjectives 
and how these slowly supplant the genitives. Following Yakubovich (2008) 
in particular, the origin of the suffix -assa/i- is explained as originating from 
Suffixaufnahme. That approach also accounts for the persistent nouniness of 
the forms. As regards the competition between genitives and adjectives, the 
analysis drew on Yakubovich’s model and also included a discussion of the fac- 
tors playing a role in the change. It was shown that the introduction of the 
genitival adjectives offers certain advantages on a morphosyntactic level, as 


114 Emendation according to Ho. version (Hawkins 2000: 55). 
115 See the discussion on pp. 156f. 
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the adjectives lead to morphosyntactically simplified Nps. Even in complex 
phrases, all constituents show the same case, which quite often means the 
same ending. In Nichols’ (1992: 48-49) terms, HLuwian is moving away from 
coding dependencies through cases to indexing them with the help of agree- 
ment. The pattern spreads from oblique case NPs to recte case ones, yet the 
delineation is not always clear-cut. Besides being popular with nouns, the pat- 
tern is also found in the realm of pronouns and quantifiers. 

Despite their ever-increasing frequency, the genitival adjectives have not 
yet conquered all areas, and a number of genitives remain. The next section 
is devoted to compiling and analysing these genitives, particularly those that 
occur in places where they are entirely unexpected. 


4.2.4.2 Unexpected Genitives 

In a number of cases, the distribution of genitives and genitival adjectives pro- 
posed by Yakubovich (2008) does not hold true. Some passages show a geni- 
tive where an adjective is expected and vice versa. Genitival adjectives that 
appear in recte case NPs are no problem in Yakubovich’s account because the 
adjectives are slowly spreading through the entire system, and are therefore 
expected to move beyond oblique case NPs (Yakubovich 2008: 208-209). The 
reverse, however, i.e. genitives that appear in oblique case NPs, is not explained 
with equal ease. The following passage from Karkamis features a genitive fol- 
lowing a genitival adjective, which is all the more puzzling for its compara- 
tively late attestation; the text is dated to c. 800 Bc (Hawkins 2000: 130). 


(95) |(“CUBITUM” )ka+ra/i-mara/i-ta-hi-sa-pa-wa/i-ma-za-ta 
protection’(N)N/A.SG=PTC=PTC=PRN.3PL.D/L=PTC 

d-mi-ia-za-’ |(DOMINUS)na-ni-ia-za 'd-sa-ti-ru-wa/i-sad 
POSS.1SG.D/L.PL lord-ADJ.D/L.PL Astiruwa.G 
|FILIUS-ni-ia-za ARHA (“LONGUS )ia+ra/i-i-ha 
child.D/LPL ADV  extend.1.SG.PRT 
‘To them, to my lord Astiruwa’s children, I extended protection’? 
KARKAMIS A 15b §17, c. 800 BC (Hawkins 2000: 131), already cited as (89) 


All constituents in the NP show D/L.PL marking except for the PN Astiruwa, 
and there is no discernible morphological factor that would prohibit forming 
a genitival adjective Astiruwassa/i-. Yakubovich (2008: 200) suggests that these 
“deviations [...] can be accounted for through the analogical extension of con- 
structions with and without ‘double case’.” However, such an explanation is 
rather unsatisfactory, because it issues a blank seal of approval for all unex- 
pected genitives regardless of context and time of attestation. While analogical 
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extension certainly has to be reckoned with in many areas, Yakubovich’s state- 
ment suggests that unexpected genitives appear ad hoc and do not form a pat- 
tern. However, that is emphatically not the case, and the unexpected genitives 
in fact correspond to a pattern fitting the general drift towards the genitival 
adjective. The evidence for genitives in oblique case NPs is scarce, but the data 
can be expanded. Genitival adjectives are becoming increasingly frequent dur- 
ing the Iron Age, and they begin to encroach on possessors in recte case NPs as 
well. Consequently, the database for holdouts of the genitive should also con- 
tain those recte case NPs that retain genitives even under mounting pressure. 

A systematic examination of such an expanded database reveals that the 
aberrant genitives are for the most part PNs appearing as modifiers to one 
of four nouns, namely the two words frequently containing the logogram 
FILIUS (ni-mu-wa/i-za- and FILIUS-ni-wa/i-ra/i-ni)"® ‘son’ and ‘child’, SERVUS 
(Audarla/i-’\" ‘servant’ and alaman- ‘name’. Cf. 


(96) |HWI-pa-wa/i_ |sas+ra/i-wa/i-ti-wa/i+ra/i-ia- 
PTC=PTC=PTC Sarwatiwara.D/L.SG 
|wa/i-su-SARMA-ma-sa SERVUS-ld/i-i |TONITRUS-hu-za-sa 
Wasusarma.G servant.D/L.sG Tarhunza(C)N.SG 
|Zza-a-zi |wa/itra/i-ia-zi-- |CUM-ni |d-ta-’ 
DEM.A.PL.C assistance(C)A.PL ADV make.3.SG.PRT 
‘So Tarhunza made these assistances for Sarwatiwara, Wasusarma’s 





servant,...’ 
SULTANHAN §13, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466) 


(97) |ni-pa-wa/i!pa-na-mu-wa/i-ti-i-sa a-la/i-ma-za 
or=PTC Panamuwati.Gc name(N)N/A.SG 
“... or Panamuwati’s name,...’ 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §17b, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337) 


116 Vel sim. Both words appear in many different shapes, and abbreviations such as ni-wa/i- 
za- and ni-za- abound. See Hawkins (2000: 96, 148), who lists and discusses the different 
forms with their places of attestation. Rieken and Yakubovich (2010: 214 fn. 15) suggest 
a new transliteration (FILIUS.N/-) for the shortened forms, which they deem purely 
graphemic with good reason, because such abbreviated spellings are common practice 
in HLuwian. 

FILIUS-ni-wa/i-ra/i-ni- is rarely used in genealogies and probably has a more generic 
meaning like ‘child’ rather than ‘son’ (Hawkins 2000: 467). In the following, the two words 
will be treated under the heading FILIUS, because they behave alike. 

117 Thus tentatively suggested by Rieken and Yakubovich (2010: 205) due to the CLuwian 
adjective hu-tar-li-i-ya- in KUB 35.49 i 7’. 
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Instead of suggesting that these are genitives reintroduced by analogy, it is far 
easier to assume that the practice of using genitival adjectives in place of geni- 
tives has simply not spread to all contexts. Phrases with a modifying PN or DNUS 
and headed by FILIUS, SERVUS or alaman- are among the most frequent pos- 
sessive constructions in the corpus, and it therefore stands to reason to regard 
them as possible safe-havens for morphosyntactic archaisms. These NPs dis- 
play a remarkable resistance to change due to their high frequency and man- 
age to retain the genitive longest. For they show little to no change even when 
the genitive is already under severe pressure elsewhere, almost completely 
eliminated from oblique case NPs and becoming increasingly rare in recte case 
NPs. Possibly, the word(s) covered by the logogram FEMINA ‘woman, wife’ also 
call forth a genitive instead of a genitival adjective, but its attestations are too 
few and too ambiguous in the corpus. The distribution of possessor marking 
with FILIUS, SERVUS and alaman- can be seen in table 4.5. 


TABLE 4.5 Distribution of genitives and genitival adjectives with FILIUS, SERVUS and 
alaman- in oblique and recte case NPs 


Head Adjacency Modifier Genitive Gen. adj. 





certain uncertain!!9 

FILIUS yes PN 12 8 1 
(39 tokens) other 3 — 2 
no PN 5 1 7 

other — — — 

SERVUS yes PN/DN 6 5 1 
(27 tokens) other _ 1 2 
no PN/DN 5 3 2 

other — 1 1 


118 DNsoccur as modifiers to SERVUS and alaman-, though not to FILIUS for obvious reasons, 
and they make up for exactly a third of the possessors in both cases. 

119 All uncertain genitives of pNs and DNs are forms <°i-sa>, for which it is impossible to say 
whether they are i-stems or genitival adjectives in -iya/i-. However, as there is not a single 
case of a PN derived with -iya/i- in an unambiguous context, it is highly probably that the 
suffix does not attach to PNs and that all pNs labelled as uncertain genitives in the present 
table are in fact genitives. 
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Head Adjacency Modifier Genitive Gen. adj. 
certain uncertain!!9 
alaman- yes PN/DN 10 = — 
(24 tokens)!2° other — — 3 
no PN/DN 3 — _- 
other — — 1 
total 44 19 20 





Out of a total of 83 phrases headed by one of the four nouns, only 20 con- 
tain a genitival adjective instead of a genitive. Evidently, the genitive is very 
well represented in these phrases, but it cannot be denied that the archaic 
pattern is under pressure. The proposed selectional restriction of FILIUS, 
SERVUS and alaman- that prohibits genitival adjectives only works reliably if 
the possessor is a PN or DN rather than anything else (categorised as ‘other’ in 
the table), cf. 


(98) za-a-pa-wa/i (“MENSA.SOLIUM”)d-sa-na-’ |ku-ma-na 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC=PTC — seat(N)N/A.SG when 
Tka-ma-ni-i-ia _|d-mi-i- (DOMINUS)na-ni |FILIUS-né 


Kamani.D/L.SG POSS.1SG.D/L.SG lord-ADJ.D/L.SG  child.D/L.sG 
|REL-i-ia ||AEDIFICARE+MI-ha 
2121 build.1.sG.PRT 
‘And when I built this seat for Kamani, my lord’s child? 
KARKAMIS A 6 §8, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 124) 


The possessor (DOMINUS)nani ‘lord’ is clearly not a genitive, but a genitival 
adjective in the D/L.sG just as the head of the phrase FILIUS-n/ ‘child’. It is far 
from unusual for PNs to be treated differently from other nouns. In fact, there is 


120 Of these, seven tokens (three in BOYBEYPINARI 2 §19; two in ANCOZ 7 §13; two in the 
KARATEPE bilingual §LXXV) do not appear in the table because their spelling is unclear, 
and there is no other criterion on which to base a decision for or against grouping them 
with the genitives. 

121  Arelative pronoun N/A.PL.N, whose presence in this clause is not yet understood (Hawkins 
2000: 126). 
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a similar split in possessive patterns in Modern Standard German, where pos- 
sessive PNs precede their head, while other nouns usually follow, cf. 


(99) a. Julias Buch 
Julia.c.sc book(N)sG 
‘Julia’s book’ 


b. das Buch der Frau 
ART.N/A.SG.N book(N)sG ART.G.SG.F woman(F)SG 
‘the woman’s book’ 


c. “der Frau Buch! 
ART.G.SG.F woman(F)SG book(N)sG 
(intended meaning: ‘the woman’s book’) 


The HLuwian and the Modern Standard German pattern both fit the animacy 
hierarchy in that words denoting animate and highly specific referents are the 
last to change, probably due to their prototypicality as possessors and their 
frequency. 

That frequency plays a crucial role in the support of older patterns is con- 
firmed by similar developments in other languages. Middle Aramaic, for 
instance, also employs two different possessive constructions side by side, 
whose usage has recently been studied by Grassi (2013). One is the older so- 
called construct state, in which the head noun is marked for possession, fol- 
lowed by the unmarked nominal possessor. The rivalling construction is one 
in which both head and modifier appear unmarked, but are connected by 
the linker zy appearing between them. Taking the data from several Middle 
Aramaic epigraphic dialects into consideration, Grassi (2013: 204) can show 
that the older construct state construction is slowly being replaced by the 
analytical zy construction, which is spreading through the area from the east. 
While the construct state marking is still very frequent, its high number of 


122 Preposing the genitive of masculine nouns suchas Mann ‘man results ina more acceptable 
construction: des Mannes Buch ‘the man’s book’. However, most native speakers judge 
that word order to sound archaic and by now unusual, although it is still employed in 
writing from time to time. Since a slight alteration of the above example (99-c), namely 
pluralising the possessor into der Frauen Buch ‘the women’s book’, produces a slightly 
more acceptable phrase, it is generally assumed that (g9-c) receives such bad rating due 
to its lack of overt case marking on the noun combined with the ambiguous form of the 
article, which is the same for the G.sG.F and the D.sG.F. 
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tokens is—depending on the text—mainly due to the fact that it constitutes 
the preferred possessive construction for a small number of frequently used 
head words. These words are mostly kinship terms, which suggests a link to 
inalienable possession, but the word sim ‘statue’ also usually shows construct 
state instead of employing the zy construction. For that reason, it is more likely 
that the deciding factor lies with frequency rather than alienability.!23 

Table 4.5 shows another restriction on the genitive: the PN/DN and the head 
noun have to be adjacent. If adjacency is not given and possessor and pos- 
sessum are separated by one or more intervening words, the archaic genitive 
is often replaced by a genitival adjective in the PN. This is particularly obvi- 
ous with FILIUS in table 4.5. FILIUS requires a genitive in 20 cases out of 21 
given adjacency, but permits a genitival adjective in 7 cases out of 13 without 
adjacency. Most intervening words are titles, and while they themselves may 
very well retain genitive marking due to being closer to the head, their forms 
are usually ambiguous. The schematic non-adjacency pattern in (100-a) is illus- 
trated by an example in (100-b). 


(100) a. PN-ADJ.N.SG.C-title(s).G’—FILIUS(c)N.sG 


b. za-wa/i (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-za-na 
DEM.A.SG.C=PTC Tarhunza(C)A.sG 
mu-wa/i-ha+ra/i-[ni]-sa ||[...]-"@"-ta |HEROS-sa 
Muwaharani(C)N.sG make’.3.SG.PRT hero(C)N.SG 
(DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-ta-ti DEUS-na-ti ||(LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa 
Tarhunza.A/I god.a/1 love.PPL.N.SG.C 
REX-ti-sa_  wa/i+ra/i-pa-la-wa/i-si-sa YUDEX-ni-sa 
king(C)N.sG Warpalawa-ADJ.N.sG.c_ —_ruler.c? 
|| HEROS-ti-sa |(FILIUS )ni-mu-wa/i-za-sa 
hero.c’ son(C)N.SG 
‘Muwaharani, the hero, the king loved by Tarhunza (and) the gods, 
the son of Warpalawa the ruler, the hero, [| ma]de’ this Tarhunza’ 
NIGDE 2 ll. 1-4, late 8th or early 7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 527) 


123 Frequency and alienability may be linked. Croft (2003: 206) discusses a personal 
communication from Martin Haspelmath, who reportedly suggested “that the difference 
in structure between alienable and inalienable possessive constructions may be due to 
economy rather than iconicity: inalienable nouns are possessed more frequently than 
alienable nouns.” Whether or not that is true remains to be shown in the analysis of large 
corpora. 
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Deriving the PN into a genitival adjective thus conforms to the tendency to 
simplify NPs in highly complex structures.!24 

As a result, the coding of the possessor is determined by the head noun, 
by the adjacency of the possessor to the head and also by properties of the 
possessor. Combining the criteria, i.e. the type of the modifier and adjacency, 
results in the following distribution: 


TABLE 4.6 Combined total genitives vs. genitival adjectives based on table 4.5 








Genitive Gen. adj. 

PN/DN other PN/DN other 
adjacent 41 4 2 7 
non-adjacent 17 1 9 





Tables 4.5 and 4.6 show 2 instances of PNs (here in italics) which appear as 
genitival adjectives rather than genitives, even though they are directly adja- 
cent to their head. Both passages are dated to the eighth century and therefore 
count as late. The first can be found in MALPINAR: 


(101) [*a-]wa/i-t[a] |z[a-ti] d-mi '@-ld/i-ia-za-sa-na 
...PTC=PTC DEM....0r ADV POSS.1SG.D/L.SG Alayaza-ADJ.D/L.SG 
HA+LI-sa-na SERVUS-la/i-ia_ = STATUA-ru-ti-i 


Hattusili-ADJ.D/L.sG servant-ADJ.D/L.SG statue.D/L.SG 

OVIS(ANIMAL)-ti PRAE-i (““69”)sa-sa-tu-u 

sheep.A/I POP present’.3.PL’.1PV 

‘Let them present’ to t[his] my statue, (that) of Alayaza, servant of 
Hattusili, with a sheep. 

MALPINAR §5, first half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 341), already cited 


as (78) 


With its multiply recursive possession, this indirect object NP is probably the 
most complex phrase in the entire corpus, and its structure runs: 


np[2ati yp[ami yp aq pl[Alayanza jq p[Hattusili SERVUS]] STATUA]]] 


124 The above cited example (78) is another case in point; recited here as (101). 
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SERVUS, the head of the lowest of the embedded phrases, is adjectivised here, 
and it is therefore not surprising that a restriction which works perfectly oth- 
erwise should not apply in this instance. Comparable passages are hard to 
come by in other texts, but the same inscription provides the phrase Alayanza- 
Hattusili- SERVUS-liya- STATUA, nearly as complex as (101): 


(102) za-[a]-pa-wa/i I¢"-(d/-ia-za-sa ‘HA+LL-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC=PTC Alayanza.G Hattusili.c 
SERVUS-la/i-ia-za_ STATUA-sa za-ia-ha-’ 
servant-ADJ.N/A.SG.N statue(N)N/A.SG DEM.N/A.PL.N=and 
(LOQUI)mara/i-td REL-"sa’_x-[...]-ti[...] (figure) ARHA 
word’(N)N/A.PL PRN.N.SG.C ADV 
MALLEUS-‘|| 
damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘(He) who shall erase this statue of Alayaza, of Hattusili’s servant, and 
these words? [with malice’]. 
MALPINAR §18, first half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 342), already 
cited as (14) 


Evidently, it is not mandatory for possessors to adjectivised heads to turn into 
adjectives themselves in all cases. The crucial difference between (101) and 
(102) is the case of the NPs themselves in the respective sentences. In (101), it 
is a D/L.SG, but (102) features a N/A.SG, i.e. oblique vs. recte, and the genitival 
adjective appears in the oblique NP. Consequently, the findings conform to the 
pattern discovered by Yakubovich (2008). 

No such complexity is apparent in the second attestation of a genitival 
adjective before a noun that otherwise triggers the genitive: 


(103) |za-CRUS+RA/l-pa-wa/i SUB"-ni1 = “ARGENTUM”-ri+i 3 
?=PTC=PTC ? NUM (measuring unit).a/1’ NUM 
(SCALPRUM )ma-na-zi ARGENTUM-za 'wa/i+ra/i-pa-td||-sa-za 
mina’.? silver.? Warpata-ADJ.D/L.PL 
(FILIUS)né-wa/i-za DARE-mi-na 
son.D/L.PL give.GER 
‘...from one argentum-unit, 3 minas’ (of) silver’ are to be given to 
Warpata’s sons.’ 

CEKKE §8, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145; Melchert 20032: 194 
and 2004¢: 357-358; Giusfredi 2010: 183) 
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The PN Warpatas is undeniably a genitival adjective directly adjacent to an 
abbreviated version of the head noun FILIUS!° in a simple possessive con- 
struction. However, it is also plain from the insufficient glossing that this pas- 
sage is ill-understood, which indeed counts for many parts of that particular 
inscription. CEKKE exhibits a penumbra of idiosyncrasies such as postposed 
possessive pronouns (though not consistently), missing sentence-initial par- 
ticles in a number of places and unusually many hapax legomena.!*6 While the 
genitive is applied reliably in phrases headed by SERVUS in CEKKE (alaman- 
does not occur), the restriction is obviously losing ground with FILIUS. This 
is only to be expected because the inscription is late (Hawkins 2000: 144) and 
also located at the very south-eastern edge of the HLuwian area. Additionally, 
FILIUS is probably a plural here and may therefore not trigger the genitive as 
reliably as the more frequent singular would. 

The archaic selectional restriction favouring genitives also used to be 
invoked by other nouns, such as FILIUS.NEPOS (ha-ma-si-, i.e. hamsa/i-) and 
FRATER ‘brother’, cf. e.g. KULULU 1 §15. Due to their lower frequency, however, 
they have already been affected more broadly by the change from genitive to 
genitival adjective, and only very few of the older structures are attested any- 
more. Patronymic NPs without an overt FILIUS likewise do not make use of the 
genitive in oblique case NPs, but use a genitival adjective instead: 


(104) séi-pi-ia-pa-wa/i-ta ni-ia-sd-na 
Sipi.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC=PTC Ni-ADJ.D/L.SG 
hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) (DEUS)ku+AVIS-ia ku-ma-pi 
Harana-ADJ.N.SG Kubaba.D/L.sG together with’ 
ta-wa/i INFRA-td-za-tu 
eye(N)N/A.PL swallow.3.SG.IPV 
‘May the Haranean (god) together with’ Kubaba swallow down the eyes 
of Sipi, Ni’s (son).’ 
KARABURUN §10, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 481; Yakubovich 
2002: 193; 2008: 199) 


125 Hawkins (2000: 148) classifies (FILIUS)niwa/i-za as a D/L.PL, and considering the fact that 
the numerous other occurrences of FILIUS in CEKKE all show an inflectional ending, this 
is the most likely conclusion. Still, it should be kept in mind that the word is also attested 
without inflectional markers in many other inscriptions, and the possibility of it being a 
bare stem here should not be dismissed out of hand. 

126 Hawkins (2000: 146-151) provides a long and detailed commentary. 
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The form of the PN is clearly niyasan, the D/L.sc of a derivation of the PN with 
-assa/i-. 
In recte case NPs, the genitive is used as expected: 


(105) si-pi-sa-pa-wa/i ni-ia-sa REL-ti si-pi-ia = REX-ti 
Sipi(C)N.sG=PTC=PTC Nic if Sipi.D/L.sG king.D/L.sG 
MALUS-za = CUM-ni ||za<+ra/i>-ti-ti ni-mu-wa/t-zi ni-pa-wa/i 
evil(N)N/A.SG ADV wish’.3.SG.PRS son.D/L.SG or=PTC 
ha-ma-si 
grandson.D/L.SG 
‘But if Sipi, Ni’s (son), wishes’ evil for Sipi the king, for (his) son or 
grandson, ...’ 
KARABURUN §9, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 481; Yakubovich 
2008: 199) 


The form néyas (<ni-ia-sa>) is commonly regarded as the regular genitive of the 
PN Ni- (see already Hawkins 1975: 148; Morpurgo Davies 1980: 127).!27 

Evidently, the spread of the genitival adjectives throughout the system pro- 
ceeds through lexical diffusion based on the phrasal heads much in the same 
way a sound change would. It is furthermore governed by adjacency and pos- 
sessor type. 

The proposed reason for the distribution also explains what Hawkins (1970: 
94) and others have remarked upon in various places, namely the seemingly 
odd practice of inserting a genitive into NPs that otherwise contain nothing 
but (genitival) adjectives. Cf. 


(106) "ni'-pa-wa/i d-ma-za |FILIUS-ni-ia-za HA+LLi-sa 
Or=PTC — POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N_ child-ADJ.N/A.SG.N Hattusili.G 
||[a]-la/i-[ma]-za ARHA MALLEUS-i 
name(N)N/ASG ADV  damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘..., or shall erase my son Hattusili’s [na]me,... 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §17¢, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337) 


127 That assumption is quite justified, because some HLuwian i-stems arguably show ablaut 
in a fashion similar to Hittite /engai(s) N.sG : linkiyas G.sG ‘oath’ (Hawkins and Morpurgo 
Davies 1978: 108-109; Giiterbock and Hoffner 1989: 64). An analysis of niyas as an iya/i- 
adjective is not feasible (see already Morpurgo Davies 1980: 127), not least because the 
next sentence provides an assa/i-formation of the same PN, cf. (104). One cannot wholly 
discard another possibility, though, which is that a second <sa> has been omitted in 
<ni-ia-sa>, resulting in niyassas, which would render it a N.sG.c of an adjective in -assa/i-. 
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Since the PN Hattusili in this example directly precedes the phrasal head 
alaman-, its encoding as genitive instead of as genitival adjective is not only 
permitted, but actually fully expected. The earlier cited example (95) may be 
explained in an analogous way. Outside the influence of the frequent nouns, 
HLuwian gives preference to genitival adjectives, i.e. favouring “relentless con- 
sistency” in marking in the manner of Hurrian instead of using Suffixaufnahme 
“judiciously” (Plank 1995: 92-93). 

The data show that the distribution of genitives and genitival adjectives 
is influenced by several factors. Firstly, there is a tendency to restructure NPs 
by eliminating all nouns but the head through derivation, a process which 
has probably been influenced by language contact with Hurrian. Secondly, 
NP simplification takes place first and foremost in oblique case NPs, but is 
slowly extending its influence to recte case NPs as well, as shown in detail by 
Yakubovich (2008). Thirdly, there are some formulaic structures, i.e. a PN fol- 
lowed by one of the four highly frequent nouns ‘child’, ‘son’, ‘name’ and ‘servant’, 
which retain the more archaic genitive precisely because of their frequency. 
The genitive used to be employed with even more nouns, but has been losing 
ground steadily. 

Additionally, this section has also shown that the genitive used to be very 
much entrenched in HLuwian as a marker of possession. That finding may 
have a bearing on the discussion concerning the original meaning of the geni- 
tive, which has arisen again in recent years. Proponents of the non-possessive 
origin largely follow the ideas laid out in Serbat (1992) and view the posses- 
sive use as having arisen from the genitive being employed as a verb comple- 
ment. Based on Wackernagel (1908), Balles (2004: 50-55) puts forward the idea 
that possession in PIE was expressed by means of an adjective because the 
genitive was not yet a case proper and did not offer any number distinction, 
for instance.!28 


4.2.5 Pronominal Possessors 

Besides using nominal possessors, HLuwian can also express possession 
by means of possessive pronouns. The possessive pronouns for the first and 
second persons are closely linked to the corresponding personal pronouns. The 
situation is similar in Hittite, where the morphological connection between 
the enclitic possessive pronouns and the independent personal pronouns is 
likewise undeniable. Rieken (2002: 411-412) can show the possessive pronouns 
to have been built on the oblique stems of the personal pronouns in Hittite. 


128 Irene Balles (p.c.) informs me that she considers the hypothesis to be a suggestion rather 
than anything more substantial. 
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In both Luwian and Hittite, the third person pronoun along with the third per- 
son possessive is derived from the demonstrative apa- ‘that’ (see e.g. Hoffner 
and Melchert 2008: 133, 137; Melchert 2003a: 198—191; Pléchl 2003: 64-71). 

It is generally assumed that possession expressed by nominal possessors 
does not differ in more than minor detail from that expressed by pronominal 
possessors. While that is certainly true for many languages, it is by no means 
valid for all, as already stated by Seiler (1983: 17-18). For instance, during the OH 
and MH period Hittite had the option of marking pronominal possession by 
attaching cliticised possessive pronouns to the possessa, but cliticisation and 
attachment was impossible for nominal possessors (see Hoffner and Melchert 
2008: 137-141, 250-252, 258). 

HLuwian, on the other hand, does not have any enclitic possessive pronouns 
that would facilitate a greater variety in marking pronominal possessors.!29 
Still, even in HLuwian the patterns of nominal possession cannot be trans- 
ferred to pronominal possession as is, for the simple reason that the first and 
second person possessives are always inflected adjectivally and hence show 
agreement with the possessum (Melchert 20032: 189). This type of agreement 
is, as has been seen in previous sections (4.2.3 and following), much more 
complicated with nominal possessors. In contrast to first and second person 
possessives, third person possessive pronouns are rather closer to nominal 
possessors with respect to encoding, because they can occur either as geni- 
tives or as genitival adjectives. Consequently, they can be regarded as bridging 
the differences between nominal possessors on the one side and first and sec- 
ond person possessives on the other side. The middle ground occupied by the 
third person possessors results from their position in the animacy hierarchy 
(Corbett 2000: 56-57). 

In the following, first and second person possessives will be dealt with 
first. Afterwards, the focus will turn to third person possessives, as it will then 
become clear in how far they assume a place between nominal and pronomi- 
nal possessors. The pronominal possessors will be examined for their basic 
structures, possible combinations and the order in which the elements occur. 


129 What was later revealed to be the N/A.SG.N particle <-sa, -za> (see 1.4.1and 1.5) by Hawkins, 
Morpurgo Davies, and Neumann (1974: 173-176), had at one time been assumed to be a 
productively employed enclitic possessive in CLuwian by Carruba (1986). Jasanoff (2010: 
175-177) has recently put forward the view that, even though the particle no longer has 
such a function, it nevertheless arose out of the enclitic possessives at one time. 
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4.2.5.1 First and Second Person Possessives 

The strong connection between the HLuwian first and second person posses- 
sives and the first and second person pronouns is obvious. In order to under- 
stand the possessives fully and assess their place within the HLuwian system, it 
is necessary to consider their morphology more closely. Two different aspects 
require attention in this respect. One of these is the fact that the possessive 
pronouns are morphologically treated as adjectives and what that means for 
the grammatical content of the form. The other aspect concerns the stem for- 
mation of the possessives. 

The possessive pronouns consistently inflect as adjectives (Melchert 2003a: 
189) and agree with their head noun in gender and number and also show the 
same case.!8° Such behaviour is common among IE languages, both ancient 
and modern: 


(107) a. Ancient Greek 


(i) EMOG gtrog 
ART.N.SG.M POSS.1SG-N.SG.M friend(M)N.SG 
‘my friend’ 

(ii) Tov Euov gtrov 
ART.A.SG.M POSS.1sg-A.SG.M friend(M)A.SG 
‘my friend’ 

b. Latin 

(i) meus amicus 
POSS.1SG-N.SG.M friend(M)N.SG 
‘my friend’ 

(ii) med amico 


POSS.1SG-D.SG.M friend(M)D.sG 
‘(to) my friend’ 


c. Modern Standard German 
(i) mein Freund 
POSS.1SG.N.SG.M friend(M)sG 
‘my friend’ 
(ii) meines Freundes 
POSS.1SG-G.SG.M friend(M)G.sG 
‘(of) my friend’ 


130 Case is arguably not a strict agreement feature because it is not inherent to the head 
noun, but assigned to the phrase through government. See Corbett (2006: 133-135) for 
discussion and further references. 
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For Plank (1995: 75-76), this behaviour falls under the heading of 
Suffixaufnahme, even though the term is rarely mentioned in connection with 
most IE languages.!3! The possessive pronouns in (107) are usually directly 
derived from the genitive of the respective personal pronoun, although the 
connection may be obscured by subsequent sound change (see e.g. Sihler 
1995: 382-383; Weiss 2009: 333-334). German mein is already marked for per- 
son, number and case!*? simply by virtue of its form, which is the genitive of 
the first person pronoun ich ‘T. Any further inflection added to mein therefore 
results in double marking and hence a form of Suffixaufnahme, as can be seen 
in (107-c-ii). The form meines consists of the genitive of the personal pronoun 
for the 1.sG and the inflectional ending -es (G.sG.M), which displays the same 
gender, number and case attributes as the head noun Freundes. 

In HLuwian, the first and second person possessives are certainly closely 
connected to their corresponding personal pronouns. Yet direct links remain 
in the dark because there are no known attestations of the genitives of the 
personal pronouns amu ‘T’ and ti(-) ‘you (sg.), not to mention their respective 
plurals. Therefore it cannot be claimed with certainty that the HLuwian pos- 
sessives result from Suffixaufnahme in the sense of Plank (1995). However, 
their inflectional pattern is not trivial. 

It has been claimed that the possessives, most visibly ami(y)- ‘my’, are 
formed from the personal pronouns through suffixation of the stem with -a-, 
which is then subjected to /-mutation (e.g. Pléchl 2003: 68). The corpus pro- 
vides plenty of tokens, but some of them run contrary to what is expected, yet 
are too frequent to be dismissed as mistakes. While this has been recognised 
in the grammatical treatments of HLuwian from early on (see Meriggi 1966: 
55-56; Plochl 2003: 68-69), the variation has not been investigated any further. 
The present section will therefore examine the paradigm of the first singular 
possessive pronoun in detail in the hope to elucidate the matter further. 

First of all, the frequencies of the forms should be considered without tak- 
ing the geographical and temporal distribution in account; cf. table 4.7. 

Even a cursory glance at the table reveals some basic principles. For one, 
the paradigm cannot be said to show genuine i-mutation, which will be dis- 
cussed after the rare forms have been dealt with. For another, it is not adequate 
to speak of actual variation for the most part, as only four out of nine differ- 
ent forms actually have two different variants, namely the D/L.PL, the 4/1 and, 
quite doubtfully, the N/A.sG.N and the A.sG.c in one case each; these will be 


131 Hittite shows similar behaviour in the enclitic possessive pronouns. Luraghi (1990: 321) 
considers it case attraction which “in the case of personal pronouns should be viewed as 
a process of adjectivization’. 

132 The gender of the possessor is not distinguished in first and second persons in German. 
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TABLE 4.7 Forms and frequencies of the first person singular possessive pronoun 








Frequencies Forms 
ama- ami- amiy- ama- ami- amiy- 

N.SG.C = 26 = = amis — 
A.SG.C — 14 (1) — amin (amiyan) 
N/A.PL.C#3) — 23 — — aminzi — 
N/A.SG.N 30 — 1 amanz — amiyanz 
N/A.PL.N 3 — — ama — _ 
D/L.SG — 31 — — ami — 
D/L.PL — 8 11 — aminz amiyanz 
G — 3 — — amis — 

A/I — 6 19 — amid/ri amiyad/ri 





discussed in detail below as well as the genitive, whose attestations are like- 
wise doubtful. All other forms have but one possible shape and adhere to it 
consistently during Iron Age Luwian times and across the entire HLuwian 
area. The most well-attested stem is ami-, which is mostly due to the fact that 
this is the stem for the most frequent cases in HLuwian, i.e. nominative, accu- 
sative and dative, but it is evidently also an option for all forms containing 
the glide y. The ama-stems and the amiy- forms are nearly on a par regarding 
frequency, but while the numbers for ama- mirror almost exactly the attesta- 
tions of the N/a neuter in the data set, the amiy-forms make up for only part 
of the D/L.PL and A/I respectively. This is surprising as they actually constitute 
the expected forms from a combination of ami- and the D/L.PL and A/I endings 
-anz and -ad/ri respectively. The different forms will be discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

First, the two outliers in the N/A.SG.N and the a.sG.c will be addressed. 
amiyanz(a) N/A.SG.N, i.e. amiyan combined with the neuter particle -s(a), is 
attested in the following passage: 


133 Since the forms of the N.pL.c and the A.PL.c are the same, it is not always possible to divide 
between the two in passages which are partly destroyed or fragmentary. For that reason, 
the token numbers are given without differentiating between the two cases. 
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(108) a-wa/i *a-mi-ia-za |td-ti-ia-za 
PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N father-ADJ.N/A.SG.N 
|\a-la/i-ma-za-’ _|NEG, |INFRA-ta LITUUS'+na’-ta’ 
name(N)N/A.SG not ADV look’.3.8G.PRT 
‘He did not look’ down on my father’s name’ 
TELL AHMAR 6 §10, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2006: 
14-15; Rieken 2008: 639) 


The inscription features a number of first person singular possessives, among 
them one further case of a N/A.SG.N, albeit in its usual shape <d-ma-za> 
(amanza) in §3. The remaining forms are two N.SG.C <*a-mi-i-sa> (amis) in §4 
and §8, one <*a-mi-zi> A.PL.C (aminzi) in §5 and one A/I <*a-mi-ia-ti> (ami- 
yadi) in §6. Hawkins (2006: 23) reports an idea put forward by A. Morpurgo 
Davies, who suggested that the unusual améyanza for the N/A.SG.N in the above 
example may have been caused by marking recursive possession. Since the 
phrase in (108) is *a-mi-ia-za td-ti-ia-za d-la/i-ma-za-’ ‘my father’s name; i.e. 
‘the name of the father of mine’, Morpurgo Davies hypothesises that the form 
amiyanza may have been used to distinguish recursive possession from linear 
possession as found in §3: d-ma-za td-ti-ia-za LIGNUM-la-ha-za ‘my hereditary 
power’. Literally, the phrase in §3 also translates as ‘my paternal power’, yet in 
this case, tatiyanza does not have a single, specific referent, but rather indi- 
cates the speaker’s forefathers in general, and the possessive pronoun may be 
regarded as modifying the head of the NP directly instead of belonging to the 
modifier. However, considering that there are ten tokens of amanza in vari- 
ous contexts in the TELL AHMAR, KARKAMIS and BABYLON inscriptions from 
the same period, the single case of amiyanza appears less a deliberate than 
an accidental formation. If the driving factor behind the formation in (108) 
was indeed to differentiate between recursive and linear possession by means 
of further suffixation, one might ask why this method was not applied more 
frequently in similar structures, and why the putative (ya-stem of the pronoun 
did not become associated with recursive possession, which it clearly did not. 
Another possible explanation is that amiyanza could have come about by imi- 
tation of tatiyanza, but this is likewise speculation. To conclude, améiyanza in 
(108) may result from an attempt at marking a recursive structure, but this can- 
not be proved, and the form certainly did not catch on, possibly because it is 
very similar, if not indeed the same as the D/L.PL form.!84 


134 On the graphemic level, the forms are completely identical, of course, but the phonetic 
reality may have been quite different due to the final a, which may or may not have been 
pronounced in one form but not the other. 
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The other hapax is the A.sG.c amiyan: 


(109) a-wa/i d-mi-i<<a>>-NEG, FINES+RA/I+HA-ha-li 
PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.A.SG.C __ frontier.? 
CASTRUM-ni-saz PONERE-wa/i-ha 
wall(N)N/A.PL — put.1.SG.PRT 
‘(I myself, with the Royal Horse, brought) and put walls (as) my 
frontier-(post). 
TOPADA §6, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 453) 


For d-mé-i<<a>>-NEG,, Hawkins (2000: 453, 455) advocates reading the sign 
<ia> as a mistake for <i> here, as the difference between the two is a single 
double stroke at the base of the sign <i> turning it into <ia>; the reading of 
NEG, as na is certain (see Hawkins 1975: 125-128; Hawkins and Morpurgo 
Davies 2010: 100-101). Considering the fact that TOPADA presents multiple 
challenges both regarding its inventory of unusual and rare sign forms and 
otherwise unknown signs as well as archaising features such as leaving out 
inflectional endings (Hawkins 1979: 164), it is perhaps not far-fetched to dis- 
count the unusual form for the a.sc.c in this case. Maybe it even represents 
an accidentally hypercorrect attempt at archaising, although the inscription 
offers no proof for it being a mistake. The two hapax legomena just discussed 
will be disregarded due to their status as nonce formations that do not alter 
the general picture. 

Even so, the paradigm still contains problematic forms. One of them is the 
genitive amis. The form as such is unexpected, as will be explained further 
below, and its attestation is not only scanty, but also less than secure. There are 
only 3 forms that can be assumed to be genitives of the possessive pronoun of 
the first singular: 


(0) a. *a-wa/i-sa |AVUS-ha-ti | 
PTC=PTC=PRN.3SG.N.SG.C_ great-grandfather.D/L.sG 
*a-mi-i-sa |URBS+MI-ni-sa [x]-na]...] 
POSS.1SG.G" city.G’ 
‘He [...] my city’s [...] for the great-grandfather: 
KARKAMIS A 1a §14, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 88) 


b. ni-pa-wa/i-ta mi-i-x DOMINUS-ni PURUS.FONS.ME-sa-ha 
Or=PTC=PRN POSS.1SG.? lord(c).? Suppiluliuma.c*=and 
Tna-na-mu-wa/i-ti-sa-ha HA+LI-sa-ha d-la/i-ma-ni 
Panamuwati.c’=and —_Hattusili.c’=and name.D/L.sG 
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MALUS-ld/i-sa-tara/i-ti CUM-ni ARHA |ta-i || 

malice.A/I POP ADV _ take.3.SG.PRS 

‘Or (whoever) takes it (ie. the stele), out of malice, away from the 
name of my lord Suppiluliuma, and of Panamuwati and of Hattusili.’ 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §19, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
337; Rieken 2008: 646) 


Due to the presence of the enclitic pronoun -as in the particle chain in (110-a), 
the subject slot of the sentence is assumed to be taken, and it therefore seems 
impossible for *a-mi-sa URBS-MI-ni-sa to be anything else than a genitive, but 
the form is the same as the one for the N.sG.c. As such it is at odds with the gen- 
eral assumption that the first person possessive is subject to -mutation (Pléchl 
2003: 42-43, 68); the expected form would be ta-ma-sa or ta-ma-si. The sup- 
port offered by (110-b) in the form of mi-i-x!®° is too uncertain especially in con- 
junction with DOMINUS-ni, which is either the bare stem or a D/L.sG; hence 
the analysis must remain tentative without further, more solid evidence. 

The third possible example, which is even less certain, can be found in 
EMiRGAZi altars §4: *a-wa/i-td REL-i(a)-sa *a-mi-sa NEPOS-sa INFA[NS... ], 
which Hawkins (1995b: 89, 93; 2006b: 54-55) translates as ‘(He) who (is) my 
grandson’s so[n...]’, comparing it to a phrase in the very problematic KOYLU- 
TOLU YAYLA inscription (so far see only Masson 1980). However, as much of the 
preceding context in both texts is fragmentary, the identification of *a-mi-sa as 
a genitive is questionable. 

Considering the entire paradigm, it becomes clear that the genitive is not 
alone in having an unexpected shape when seen from the context of i-mutation. 
The forms in table 4.7 show that the claim about the presence of i-mutation in 
the possessive is not fully supported by the data. /-mutation affects the nomi- 
native and the accusative of the common gender forms in both numbers, but 
not the rest of the paradigm.!°6 Disregarding the outliers in the N/a.sG.N and 
the a.sc.c discussed above, the extant paradigm therefore differs from the 
expected one in several places (after Pléchl 2003: 42): 


135 Hawkins (2000: 337, 340) suggests reading mi-i-sa’ after collation, but stresses that the 
sign in question would make for a rather unusual <sa> in his detailed discussion of the 
sentence. Another possible reading would be <mi-i-’>, even though that would not make 
it an instance of initial-a-final as the practice is abandoned after the mid-ninth century 
(Melchert 2010: 147-148), instead the sign is sometimes used as a filler. 

136 See pp. 2off. for details and references. 
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TABLE 4.8 Expected vs. attested forms of the first singular possessive pronoun in HLuwian 





Expected Attested 
D/L.PL tamanz aminz, amiyanz 
G tamas(t) amis’ 
A/I tamadi amidi, amiyadi 





The challenges posited by the data in table 4.8 are twofold. First, in the case 
of the genitive, the attested form in no way corresponds to the expected one, 
if the evidence for it can indeed be taken seriously. Second, the D/L.PL and the 
A/1 likewise resort to forms other than those expected. 

With (-mutation now largely out of the question, the paradigm must be 
explained in a different way. As regards the stem allomorphy of ama- vs. ami-, 
an idea has been put forward by Rieken (2005: 72), who states that the pro- 
nominal forms show “de[n] bekannten *o/e/i-Suppletivismus der Pronomina’, 
which pervades the paradigm.!3” The phenomenon of suppletion is well-estab- 
lished for personal pronouns in various IE languages and is commonly seen 
as arising from sound change and conflating separate paradigms, discussed in 
general for instance by Sihler (1995: 384-385). For HLuwian, suppletion serves 
to explain the persistent ami-forms in the common gender, because the ami- 
forms do not result from (-mutation, but used to exist in a separate paradigm 
in their own right. At some point, the paradigms of the ami-stem and the 
ama-stem were conflated into one. Assuming the existence of a formerly inde- 
pendent ami-stem also accounts for the genitive amis, which cannot possibly 
be justified in an /-mutated paradigm. It therefore seems that the least costly 
hypothesis in terms of explaining the irregularities is to consider the para- 
digm of the possessive pronoun to be a product of two different pronominal 
stems, namely ama- and ami-, which were combined into one new paradigm, 
as Rieken (2005) suggests. 

While this accounts for the °a- and °i-forms in the paradigm, it does not 
provide a solution for the existence of aminz and amidi alongside amiyanz and 
amiyadi respectively. The glide y is a linker between the stem-final vowel and 
the initial vowel of the D/L.PL and A/I endings. Evidently, the regular forms 


137 In HLuwian, the possessive pronoun is not the only stem to show unexpected forms in 
relation to (-mutation. Cf. the discussion of adjectives by Rieken (2005: 64-67). 
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amiyanz and amiyadi undergo contraction at some point, and the following 
discussion aims at tracing this development. 

Plotting the data along temporal and geographical lines brings to light that 
the alternation between ami- and amiy- in one and the same text is usually 
strictly regulated. In KARAHOYUK, one of the earliest texts and dating to around 
1100 BC (Simon 2013: 827-828), the D/L.PL form is aminz (<a-mi-zi/a> in §13), 
but the a/1is probably amiyadi (<*a-mi-i(a)-ti> in §15).!38 The 1zGn inscription, 
assumed to date to the tenth century, also features amiyadi (<*a-mi-ia-ti> in §9). 

The texts dating to the late tenth or early ninth centuries draw a clearer line. 
In their case, the D/L.PL and the 4/1 always show amiy+anz/adi without excep- 
tion, and it is only in the mid-ninth century that the D/L.PL variant aminz first 
appears again in one text, namely HAMA 4. The same text, however, does not 
contain any uncontracted amiy- forms at all. 

As a result, there are hardly any texts that feature both uncontracted amiy- 
and contracted ami- for the D/L.pL and the 4/1. Only the KARATEPE bilingual 
and BULGARMADEN make use of both variants for the same form; all other texts 
either use contracted forms exclusively, or consistently rely on uncontracted 
forms. 

Consequently, it is necessary to discuss the two texts that mix the forms. The 
first of these is BULGARMADEN, and it is in so far rather striking as the variation 
occurs in one and the same sentence: 


(a1) a-wa/i REGIO-ni-ha _ |PRAE-izi+ra/i-la-mi-i || 
PTC=PTC land.D/L.sG=and por  fertile.D/L.sG 
|(“SCALPRUM.ARGENTUM”)su-ha-pa-na-ti |ta-ta-ha 
rich.D/L.SG stand.1.SG.PRT 
|d-mi-ti |IUDEX-na-ti |d-mi-ia-ti-ha-’ 
POSS.1SG.A/I justice.A/I POSS.1SG.A/I=and 
|ha-ta-sa-tara/i-ma-ti 
influence.A/I 
‘By my justice and by my influence, I stood out in the country, the fertile 
(one/region), the rich (one). 
BULGARMADEN §6, second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 523; 
Rieken 2003: 36-37, 50; Melchert, p.c.) 


138 The sign <i(a)> is at that time still used for both i and ya. An alternative reading for 
<*a-mi-i(a)-ti> would therefore be amidi, but this seems very unlikely. It would be the 
only case of plene writing for an a/I ending in °idi in the entire corpus, unless the so 
far uninterpretable MARS 7 side A (“OCCIDENS”)d-pa-zi-i-ti was revealed to be an A/I 
(Hawkins 2000: 279). 
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The relevant NPs appear behind the verb, and they are directly adjacent and 
even overtly coordinated with =ha ‘and’. Even so, the shape of the pronoun var- 
ies: d-mi-ti IUDEX-na-ti d-mi-ia-ti-ha ha-ta-sa-tara/i-ma-ti. An examination of 
the photograph of the inscription brings to light that the sign <ia> may have 
been left out in the first possessive pronoun due to limited space. Within the 
horizontal HLuwian lines, the signs are arranged vertically with row breaks 
usually coinciding with word or morpheme boundaries. The three signs of 
<a-mi-ti> fit into one vertical row, while <4-mi-ia-ti-ha-’> requires two rows, 
in which the break occurs after <ia> and the space remaining in the second 
vertical row after the sign <ha> is filled with an <a> sign, here transcribed as 
<->. If the first possessive had been spelt <a-mi-ia-ti>, it would probably have 
meant putting the final sign <ti> at the beginning of the next row, which is dis- 
preferred. Strong as this seems for a motivation to shorten the form, it must be 
said, however, that the sign <ia> is very variable as to its length and hence the 
amount of space it requires. Most rows in BULGARMADEN contain three signs, 
but there are a number of rows with four signs, and the relevant row would 
have provided enough space to include another sign, especially a shortened 
version of <ia>. 

The second text that shows both contracted and uncontracted forms is 
the KARATEPE bilingual. Here, all D/L.PL and A/1 without <ia> likewise occur 
where there is very little space, while the forms with <ia> are never squeezed. 
Short of declaring one of the forms in (111) and KARATEPE scribal errors, the 
only possible explanation is variation with licence to shorten amiy- to ami- if 
space is limited. What exactly constitutes limited space, though, appears to 
be subjective. 

From a temporal perspective, the strict use of uncontracted forms is mainly 
a trait of the texts dating to the late tenth or early ninth century, which is not 
surprising considering the high quality of HLuwian written during that time. 
Yet the same usage can also be found in mid-eighth century TOPADA, a text 
which has been judged to be unreliable because of its archaising features 
(Hawkins 1979: 164). However, undoing the contraction of D/L.PL aminz and 
A/1 amidi is a very easy feature to copy from older texts and that is perhaps the 
reason why it is so consistently applied in TopADA. Uncontracted amiy+anz/ 
adi forms are very rare for about a hundred years after the beginning of the 
ninth century when places of attestation move away from the Karkami8 region, 
but afterwards they seem to recover and appear in places far removed from 
Karkamis. 

The contraction of amiyanz and amiyadi to aminz and amidi respectively 
coincides with the contraction the genitival adjectives in -iya/i- undergo. 
In TELL AHMAR 6 §6 from the late tenth or early ninth century, the phrase 
*qa-mi-ia-ti (DOMINUS)na-ni-ia-ti *314-sa-ta-na-ti ‘(with) my lord’s support’ 
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(Hawkins 2006: 12-13) shows no contraction in either the possessive pronoun 
or in the genitival adjective. In HAMA 4 §10 from the mid-ninth century, how- 
ever, contraction is found in the pronoun as well as in the genitival adjective: 
d-mi-za ta-ti-za AVUS-ha-ti -za ara/i-za ‘(in) my father’s and great-grandfather’s 
times’ (Hawkins 2000: 405). Around 800 BCG, the contraction becomes undone 
again in places, first in KARKAMIS A 15b. It seems likely that one factor for that 
was the apparent similarity of the possessive pronouns and the genitival adjec- 
tives in -iya/i-. Even though their mutual strings of °iya° have different origins, 
their frequent combination in the same phrases may have led to considerable 
cross-pollination, as it were. 

Assessing the distribution in geographical terms is rather less fruitful. Thus it 
is not possible to limit the uncontracted amiy-forms to a certain area, because 
their places of attestation stretch from TopaDa in central Anatolia to SHEIZAR 
in northern Syria. The area of application for the contracted ami-forms in the 
D/L.PL and the 4/1 is similarly difficult to narrow down, because attestations 
can be found in KULULU 3 in the north of Anatolia as well as in HAMA 4 in Syria 
and many locations between the two. 

Summing up the excursus on the shape of the stem, the paradigm of the first 
singular possessive pronoun can be assumed to contain two different stems. 
The stems ama- and ami- do not appear to result from (-mutation, but are relics 
from former, independent pronominal paradigms now conflated into a single 
paradigm. The D/L.pL and the 4/1 are subject to contraction after the end of 
the Karkamis era, and in later texts the different forms are used according to 
the available space. 

The discussion will now turn to the syntactic combinability of the pos- 
sessive pronouns. While the 1.8G is attested very well indeed (more than 150 
tokens) in HLuwian, occurrences for the 1.PL are considerably fewer. The cor- 
pus yields four possessive 1.PL forms, and in the second person, both numbers 
are rare, cf. table (111). 


TABLE 4.9 Attestations for HLuwian first person plural and second person singular and plural 








possessives 
POSS.1PL POSS.2SG POSS.2PL 
ASSUR letter e §12 ASSUR letter e §30 ASSUR letter a §4 and §9 
ASSUR letter f+2 §9 ASSUR letter f+g §10 and §52 ASSUR letter e §7 
IZGIN 1 §16 HISARCIK 1 §5 


TOPADA §26 
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This disparity in frequencies is due to the nature of the texts, as the inscriptions 
are usually 1.sG, or if done in the name of someone else, 3.sG. The only reliable 
source for second person forms are the letters; their presence in the HISARCIK 
inscription comes unexpected. However, the few attested forms of the sec- 
ond persons behave in the same way as the well-attested first person, which 
strongly suggests that first and second person can be treated as one group. 

The most frequent pattern is the simple combination of one possessive pro- 
noun and one head noun, as in the following example: 


(12) *a-wa/i-mu — *a-mi-zi|| *a-la/i-ni-zi_ _—pi-pa-sa-ta 
PTC=PTC=PRN POSS.1SG.A.PL.C enemy(C)A.PL give.3.SG’.PRT 
‘She gave my enemies to me. 
KARKAMIS 23 §4, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 119; 
Yakubovich 2008 [2009]; Rieken and Yakubovich 2010: 204-205) 


The phrase a-mi-zi a-la/i-ni-zi shows full agreement, possessor and possessum 
are adjacent, and the modifier precedes the head, as expected in view of the 
evidence presented so far. In none of the attested passages is the pronoun ever 
separated from its head noun by elements that are not part of the NP, unless 
the pronoun occurs in first position and hosts the sentential clitics. This leads 
to the conclusion that despite considerable variation in HLuwian syntax, pos- 
sessive pronouns may not be separated from the NP they belong to, and in 
that way they mirror the behaviour of nominal possessives. Bondedness within 
the NP is therefore much stronger than what is usually expected from a vP in 
HLuwian. 

Frequently, possessive pronouns occur in combinations with other modi- 
fiers such as one or more adjectives, genitival adjectives and/or genitives, cf. 


(113) ni-pa-wa/i-ta d-ma-za td-ti-ia-za 'q-za-mi-sa 
Or=PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N father-ADJ.N/A.SG.N Azami.G 
d-la/i-ma-za || ARHA MALLEUS-i 
name(N)N/ASG ADV damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘Or (who) shall erase my father Azami’s name.’ 

BOYBEYPINARI 2 §18, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337) 


This example highlights three different issues. Firstly, it shows the types of 
forms that appear together with the possessive pronoun. Secondly, the ques- 
tion arises as to what forms may be combined in that syntactic slot. Thirdly, 
there is the aspect of word order in such extended NPs. All three issues will be 
considered in here in turn. 
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Concerning the types of forms, the data reveal a number of options for ele- 
ments in the NP besides the possessive pronoun and the head. Genitives and 
genitival adjectives are frequent, and in addition that that, some other non- 
genitival adjectives can co-occur with possessive pronouns. However, since 
adjectives in general are not particularly common in the HLuwian corpus, 
their number is very limited. Table 4.10 (see p. 200) lists all genitives and adjec- 
tives, regular and genitival alike, which occur in the slot between possessive 
pronoun and noun; some NPs contain more than one modifier. 

Table 4.10 combines the relevant data of all persons including the third per- 
son because only four modifiers out of 54 occur with the third person posses- 
sive. These are a-pa-sa td-ti-ia-za DOMUS-ni-za ‘(against) his paternal house’ 
in KARKAMIS A 2+3 §15, *a-pa-sa td-ti-ia DOMUS-ni ‘(for’) her paternal house’ 
in KARKAMIS A 23 §u, d-pa-sa;-ti (ANIMAL)EQUUS-wa/i-ti OMNIS-MLti 
‘(with) all his horses’ in TOPADA S 8, and d-pa-sd-hd(...) td-ti-i (“THRONUS”) 
i-sa-tara/i-ti ‘and (on) its/their father’s throne’ in KARATEPE §XVI Hu. Three of 
the modifiers are therefore the genitival adjective tatiya/i- ‘paternal’, and one 
is the quantifier OMNIS/tanima/i- ‘all, every’. All other tokens in the table are 
combined with 1sG possessives. 

The suffix the nominal possessor takes is generally governed by the rules 
laid out in 4.2.3, and genitives occur when triggered by one of four nouns in 
head position, as detailed in 4.2.4.2. 

Table 4.10 shows that the most frequent modifiers in this position are 
tatiya/i- ‘paternal’, coupled with huhatiya/i- ‘great-grandfatherly’ in a few cases, 
and DOMINUS-iyai- ‘lordly’. Overall, the éya/i-adjectives amount to 37 tokens 
out of 54, ie. nearly two thirds of all modifiers attested in the slot between 
possessive pronouns and head nouns. The crucial difference between the iya/i- 
adjectives on the one hand and all the remaining formations on the other hand 
is that the latter are never semantically modified by the possessive pronoun, 
whereas the iya/i-adjectives usually are. That means that fya/i-adjectives occur 
in structures with an interpretation of recursive possession such as my father’s 
name, i.e. the name of the father of mine. Such an interpretation appears to be 
impossible for the other possessives. That behaviour points to considerable 
‘nouniness’ in iya/i-adjectives (see Plank 1995: 80). The strong link between 
pronouns and jya/i-adjectives was already touched upon in 4.2.3.2 (see esp. 
pp. 155ff.), and it was shown there that no conclusive evidence exists for use 
of any genitival adjectives formed with a suffix other than -iya/i- together with 
possessive pronouns in recursive possession. The reason for that is connected 
to the next issue. 

The second issue that arose with (113) is combinability. It becomes obvious 
from the data that all combinations of forms are possible in the slot between 
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TABLE 4.10 Adjectives and genitives co-occurring with possessive pronouns 





Type Modifier'9 Tokens 
base for genitival adjective in _tati- ‘father’ 19 
-iya/i- huhati- ‘great-grandfather’ 
FILIUS ‘son’ 1 
FEMINA ‘woman’ 3 
DOMINUS ‘lord’ 8 
REX-RA/I- ‘king’ 1 
SERVUS ‘servant’ 1 
in -assa/i- PN 440 
genitive PN qi 
uncertain PN 32 
regular adjective BONUS ‘good’ 4 
OMNIS ‘all’ 1 
(COR)ha-pa-zui+ra/i-wa/i- ‘loyal’, trusty”!+8 1 
total 54 





139 


140 


141 


142 


143 


Some forms have been left out. First, sa-pa-la/i-li-na ‘?’ in KARKAMIS A ub+c §5 is omit- 
ted due to unknown meaning and morphological ambiguity, because it may either be 
an adjective in -alla/i- (these do occur in the text in question) or be further derived with 
-iya/i-, which would be invisible due to having undergone i-mutation and subsequent 
contraction. Second, REX-RA/I-‘king’ in TOPADA §19 is also not included because its spell- 
ing is ambiguous and it could be a genitive instead of a genitival adjective. Third, one case 
each of tati- and huhati- are left out because they are alla/i-forms in KARKAMIS A ub+c §2, 
but iya/i-forms everywhere else. 

Or 3? The structure of one of the examples (KARKAMIS A ub+c §16) runs Poss.1sG- 
DOMINUS,)-PNy avp-PN2 anj=ha-N ‘the relocation of my lord PN, and of PN», which could 
mean that the title ‘my lord’ either counts for both PNs or just the first one. 

Two or three more possible examples occur in the passages cited as example (110) and the 
accompanying footnote. 

Or just one? The relevant phrase (BOYBEYPINARI 2 §19) is structured PoOss.1sG— 
DOMINUS yy PN] any7/c2=R@-PN 9, any2/¢2=NA-PN 3 any2/q2=ha-N ‘the name of my lord PN, and 
of PN, and of PN3, which is as ambiguous as the phrase mentioned in fn. 139 above. 

The forms of the PNs in the BOYBEYPINARI NP are classified as uncertain because their 
spelling is ambiguous due to the connector =ha. Nevertheless they can reasonably be 
assumed to be genitives because their phrase is headed by alaman- ‘name’, and it was 
shown in 4.2.4.2 that possessors of alaman- are always and without exception genitives. 
Cf. Simon (2008; 2012) and Yakubovich (2010b: 65-66, fn. 58) and references for reading 
<zu> here. Perhaps (COR)ha-pa-zuitra/i-wa/i-, attested in KORKUN §3, does not belong 
into this category. The word is discussed by Melchert (1988a: 236-240), who assumes a 
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possessive pronoun and head noun, ie. the different adjective formations 
can occur in one and the same NP, as can genitives and non-genitival adjec- 
tives. What stands out, though, is that the genitives and the genitival adjec- 
tives in -assa/i- never occur alone when combined with possessive pronouns, 
but are always part of strings of at least two modifiers besides the pronouns. 
Consequently, phrases such as (114-a) and (114-b) below are well-represented in 
the corpus. However, phrases of the kind in (114-c) do not occur, even though 
the structure as such is entirely grammatical with iya/i-adjectives, cf. (114-d), 
and proved by their abundant frequency in the corpus. 


(114) a. My SONj._; Hattusili’s, name 
b. my lordjyaj Karhuha assay relocation 
c. tmy AlayanzAgssaj Statue 
d. my father’s jyqj name/power/throne etc. 


That means that the NPs including both a pronoun and a genitive or a geniti- 
val adjective in -assa/i- always show a raised level of complexity because they 
contain yet another modifier besides. In addition to their limited frequency, it 
should be noted that complex structures including genitives or genitival adjec- 
tives tend to cluster in just a handful of texts. All 8 forms, as shown in table 4.10, 
can be found in just four texts, namely in KARKAMIS A 1b+c (§16) and A 15b 
(§17), MALPINAR (two forms in §5) and BOYBEYPINARI 2 (four forms in § §17—-19). 
Outside these four texts, there are no combinations of possessive pronouns 
and genitives and/or genitival adjectives in -assa/i- in the same Np. Although 
all three sites are located in the same region close to the eastern edge of the 
HLuwian area, the data are too scarce to permit any conclusions about this 
being a dialectal phenomenon, particularly as datings span a time of about 
150 years starting around goo BC. The attestations have one thing in common, 
however: the genitives and the genitival adjectives in -assa/i- are all formed on 
the basis of PNs, cf. (114). 


link with CLuwian apanzuwant- ‘loyal, trustworthy’, and van den Hout (2002: 179-180). 
Hawkins (2000: 173) is cautious about reading <sti> as <zu> apud Melchert (1988a) and 
stresses that the morphology of the HLuwian word is not yet clear. The meaning, however, 
is reasonably certain because the determinative COR has been shown to occur with the 
words for ‘heart’ and ‘eye’ and the emotions associated by the Luwians with these body 
parts (van den Hout 2002: 176). 
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The third and last issue mentioned in connection with (113), re-cited here 
as (115) for convenience, concerns the word order of extended NPs, and the 
example is instructive as well as representative for the group it belongs to. 


(115) ni-pa-wa/i-ta d-ma-za td-ti-ia-za 'q-za-mi-sa 
Or=PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N father-ADJ.N/A.SG.N Azami.G 
d-la/i-ma-za_ || ARHA MALLEUS-i 
name(N)N/ASG ADV damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘Or (who) shall erase my father Azami’s name.’ 

BOYBEYPINARI 2 §18, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337), 
already cited as (113) 


The structure of the object NP is POSs-GA-PN,-N, and the PN shows the 
expected genitive marking triggered by the head alaman- ‘name’ as described 
in 4.2.4.2. Table 4.10 shows that there are more than 50 examples altogether of 
extended NPs of the poss—GA/ADJ—(...)—N kind with varying degrees of com- 
plexity. Yet despite such variety, they all display the same order. The possessive 
pronoun consistently precedes any and all modifiers, which most often results 
in the NP beginning with the possessive pronoun and ending with the head 
noun. In cases of rare word order reversal when all modifiers occur after the 
head noun, the possessive pronoun will still precede any adjectives present, as 
in the following example: 


(116) |za-ia-ha-wa/i “PORTA’-la/i/u-na d-ma 
DEM.N/A.PL.N=and=PTC gate(N)N/A.PL —_ POSS.N/A.PL.N 
|AVUS-ti-ia *a-mu |PRAE-na 


great’-grandfather-ADJ.N/A.PL.N PRN.1SG.A/D/L POP 

CRUS.CRUS-ta 

pass down.3.SG’.PRT 

‘And these gates (of) my great’-grandfather(s) passed down to me. 
KARKAMIS A 11a §13, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 95; 
Yakubovich, p.c.) 


In PORTA-la/i/u-na d-ma AVUS-ti-ia, the modifiers are placed behind the 
head noun, but they retain the order they would have if the structure were 
left-branching.'44 This points to considerable rigidity in word order below 
the NP level and hence underlines the difference in syntactic status between 
possessive pronouns and the nominal possessors, be they marked as genitives 


144 The reason for the modification in (116) appearing post-head will be discussed later in 
4.3.2.1. 
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or as genitival adjectives. If pronominal and nominal possessives belonged to 
the exact same class, some variation in word order would be expected, but 
there is none, and they each have their own syntactic slots which are evidently 
not exchangeable. 

The nominal possessors are usually modifiers in the same way as adjectives 
on a syntactic level; the pronouns, however, fall into a different category. As in 
other languages, they share some properties with determiners,'*> but not nec- 
essarily in such a way that combining possessive pronouns and determiners 
actually becomes impossible. One example can be seen in (116) above, but cf. also 


(117) né-pa-wa/i |za d-ma-za 
Or=PTC = DEM.N/A.SG.N POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N 
(“STATUA”)'ta’-ru-sa "d’-[ma]-za-h[a’...||...] 


statue(N)N/ASG  POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N=and 
‘Or [shall...] this my statue a[nd] my [...]. 
KARKAMIS A 18e §4, late (Hawkins 2000: 195), already cited as (15) 


Although the sentence breaks off, the most probable interpretation sees the 
proximal deixis demonstrative za as part of the first Np, cf. the the transla- 
tion above. The sentence constitutes part of a curse formula, and a different 
analysis'6 is rather unlikely. It has already been suggested in chapter 2 that 
the main function of the demonstratives lies in providing deictic information, 
not definiteness. Evidence for demonstratives combined with possessive pro- 
nouns is thin with only 3 reasonably certain and 1 possible example across all 
persons and numbers,!*” but considering the disambiguating effect the posses- 
sive pronoun itself has, further specification of the NP by adding deictic infor- 
mation must be considered superfluous in most cases. Because of its rarity, the 
structure may reasonably be ranked as highly marked in HLuwian. 

When an NPs contains more than one modifier from the same category, 
these most often occur in a string. That could be seen in (113), in which ¢dé-ti- 
ia-za and !d-za-mi-sa are both nominal possessors, and at least another 8 NPs 
exhibit the same behaviour. In 2 cases, however, the word order is different, 
and one of the modifiers occurs after the head noun even though all other 
parts of the NP occur before the head: 


145 The dilemma of modelling their behaviour for various languages is one that all syntactic 
theories face. HPSG resolves the problem by assuming a number of variable values in the 
lexical entry for the English possessive pronoun my (Pollard and Sag 1994: 51-52). 

146 E.g. as a copular sentence in which the demonstrative would be the subject and the 
following pronoun and noun the subject complement. 

147 The relevant passages are cited in fn. 12 on p. 55. 
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(118) |mu-pa-wa/i *a-mi-zi |td-ti-zi *a-la/i-ni-zi 
I=PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.A.PL.C father-ADJ.A.PL.C enemy(C)A.PL 
(DEUS.ORIENS )ki-sa-ta-ma-si-zi (DEUS.ORIENS )ki-sa-ta-ma-ti 
east-ADJ.A.PL.C east.A/T 
|ARHA |“‘DELERE’-nui-'sa"-ha 
ADV __ eliminate.1.sG.PRT 
‘T eliminated my father’s eastern enemies from the east.’ 
TELL AHMAR 6 §5, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2006a: 12-13; 
Rieken and Yakubovich 2010: 204) 


The structure of the NP is PRN-GA-N-GA and may have arisen through the sty- 
listic effect of juxtaposing the two forms of (DEUS.ORIENS)ki-sa-ta-ma- ‘east’.48 
Outside pronominal possession, the phenomenon, perhaps best termed cir- 
cumposed possession, is attested as well, see 4.3.2.2. 

In the beginning of this section, it was stated that the HLuwian first and 
second person possessives possibly constitute instances of Suffixaufnahme in 
the terms of Plank (1995) and could therefore be instances of double mark- 
ing. Nevertheless, there appears to be one case of what, in this light, should 
be termed a recharacterisation. For there is one attestation of a 1.PL posses- 
sive form in a late inscription that may possibly be interpreted as suffixed with 
-assa/i-: 


(9) patra/i-zu’-ta,-wa/ig-ni-sa-pa-wa/i-ta,(URBS) 
Parzuta-ADJ.N.SG.C=PTC=PTC=PTC 
(ANIMAL)EQUUS-sag (*219)ha+ra/i-pa-zi/a-‘ha’ OMNIS-MI-zi/a 
horse(C)N.SG rebel’(N)N/A.sG=and = UQ.N/A.SG.N 
d-zu’-sa7-na FINES+HI zi/a(-)CRUS+RA/I 
POSS.1PL-ADJ’.D/L’.sG frontier attack’ 
‘The Parzutean Horse and all the rebels’ attacked’ our frontier’ 
TOPADA §26, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 453), already cited 
as (49) 


The possessive pronoun d-zu'-sa;-na (a(n)zussan?) as attested here clearly 
differs from the usual a(n)za/i- found in the other inscriptions, and Hawkins 
(2000: 458-459) hypothesises that it could be an assa/i-formation, newly 
derived from the base of the personal pronoun a(n)zunz. Considering the 
late dating of the inscription, such a derivation would not come as a surprise. 


148 The other example can be found in KARKAMIS A ub+c §5, cited as 2.3.2 in fn. 80 on pp. 157f. 
However, assessing the rearranged word order in that example is somewhat hampered by 
the many unknown words in the sentence. 
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-assa/i- was highly productive at that time and had, through its wide appli- 
cation within the third person, already gained considerable foothold in the 
domain of the possessive pronouns, which will be discussed in the next sec- 
tion. However, it must be borne in mind that the reading of the above exam- 
ple is by no means certain in all points, e.g. concerning the division of words 
(Hawkins 2000: 458-459). 

In this section it has been shown that first and second person possessives 
behave very similar to the adjectives discussed in the first part of the pres- 
ent chapter. Regarding the shape of the most well-attested possessive pro- 
noun, ie. that of the first person singular, it was proposed that the paradigm 
results from a combination of two different stems and undergoes contraction 
in the D/L.PL and the 4/1 in the same way as the genitival adjectives in -iya/i-. 
Syntactically, the pronouns form a class of their own, because neither do they 
share all properties of the modifiers such as regular adjectives or even genitival 
adjectives, nor do they belong to the determiner class like the demonstratives. 
Rather, they range between the two and can be combined with either and, in 
some cases, even with both in one and the same Np. In the domain of syntac- 
tic combinability, the possessive pronouns appear to put serious limitations 
on the genitival adjectives. Thus only iya/i-adjectives occur in structures with 
recursive possession and therefore make up for most of the tokens in the modi- 
fier position. 

All these findings have mainly been established on the basis of data from 
the first person singular possessive because second person and plural forms 
are considerably less frequent. Nevertheless, they are also valid for the third 
person possessives bar one point, namely the form of the possessive. That will 
be the topic of the following section. 


4.2.5.2 Third Person Possessives 
Within the domain of pronominal possession, HLuwian treats the third person 
possessors differently from the first and second person ones, because the third 
person does not show agreement with the phrasal head in quite the same fash- 
ion as the first and second person possessives do. The orthotonic pronoun used 
for the third person is apa-, otherwise employed as the distal demonstrative 
‘that’. While the personal pronouns can also be expressed through an enclitic 
set, third person possessors are limited to orthotonic apa-.49 

In contrast to the first and second person, third person possessors are not 
inherently possessive simply by virtue of the pronoun. Instead, they must be 
encoded as possessors by means of the genitive. As a second option, encoding 


149 Very rarely, the other demonstrative za- can be found in possessive function as well, e.g. in 
MARAS 8 §14. 
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can be effected by suffixing the pronoun with -assa/i-, and when suffixed with 
-assa/i-, the resulting form is obviously inherently possessive. In consequence, 
third person pronouns can agree with their head just like any other nominal 
possessor. Evidently, the double marking pattern already laid out for the first 
and second person possessives is also spreading into the third person. This 
change is not unexpected, because if Suffixaufnahme is present with nominal 
possessors in a given language, it is also found with the pronominal possessors 
of that language (Plank 1995: 75-76), indicating that pronouns actually take 
the lead in the development of double marking and Suffixaufnahme. 

Forming genitives and genitival adjectives alike, the HLuwian third person 
pronouns are morphosyntactically closer to nominal possessors than first and 
second person possessors and can be seen as assuming a position in the middle 
between the two. This raises the question whether the forms of the third per- 
son also show behaviour similar to that of the nominal possessors, or whether 
they differ from them. It is therefore necessary to consider the forms of the 
genitive and those of the genitival adjective along with their distribution. In 
the following, the genitive forms of the third person possessive apa- will be 
examined first. 

For apa-, the distribution of the two different genitive endings <-sa> and 
<-si(-i)> is very similar to the one for the nominal possessors already described 
in 4.2.2, albeit on a much smaller scale. 8 cases of apas contrast with 6 of apasi. 
The temporal and geographical distribution is likewise similar: 


TABLE 4.11 Distribution of genitive forms of third person possessive pronoun 


date <-sa> <-si(-i)> 





late 10th or early gth c. ALEPPO 2 §10 TELL AHMAR 1 §11, §13, §19 
TELL AHMAR 2 §23 
TELL AHMAR 5 §11 


late gth or early 8th c. KARKAMIS a 6 §13 
early 8th. NIGDE 1 §1 
possibly early 8th c. BOYBEYPINARI 2 §13 ADIYAMAN 1 §8 
mid-8th c. KARKARMIS A 4a §14 
KAYSERI §16 


KULULU 2 §7 
SULTANHAN §31 
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The locations with attestations of apasi, i.e. ADIYAMAN and TELL AHMAR, are 
situated on the eastern edge of the HLuwian area as far as can be ascertained,5° 
whereas the places featuring apas are spread over a far larger area. 

Half of the <-si(-i)> genitives show plene writing in <-si-i>!>! very likely due 
to horror vacui, as the <i>-signs fill what would otherwise remain lacunae in 
all cases. The exact same behaviour was already found with <-si-i> spellings in 
nominal possessors. 

The genitives of apa- resemble very closely the distributional pattern exhib- 
ited by the nominal genitival possessors, and the next point concerns the dis- 
tribution of the genitive forms in relation to the genitival adjective forms of 
the pronoun, namely instances of apassa/i-. It should be noted that apa- suf- 
fers from some of the same drawbacks as nominal possessors in that forms 
with the attached connector =Aa are often ambiguous, at least in writing. For 
instance, <a-pa-si-ha>, which is attested in KULULU 1 §12, can stand for the gen- 
itive apasi=ha ‘and his’, but an analysis as apassin=ha, i.e. an A.SG of the geniti- 
val adjective form apassa/i-, is equally likely. Ambiguous occurrences such as 
these are therefore not taken into account here. 

The genitive has 13 tokens. 3 of these are NPs headed by alaman- ‘name’, 2 by 
FILIUS ‘son’ and 1 by FRATER ‘brother’, i.e. the very words identified as inducing 
genitives with nominal possessors. The once-occurring head 20-tati- probably 
also falls into the category of the kinship terms, although its precise meaning 
has eluded scholars so far. The remaining 6 tokens include 2 cases of (CAPUT) 
harmahi- ‘head’,!52 2 (CORNU)kiputa- ‘horn, hoof’, 1 (SCALPRUM.SIGILLUM) 
sasan- ‘seal’ and 1 tarut- ‘statue’. Conversely, the possessa just named here are 
not found with forms of apassa/i-, except for FRATER and CAPUT. If the use 
of the genitive form of apa- over adjectival apassa/i- were wholly arbitrary, its 
co-occurrence with different heads would be expected to be more varied even 
in so small a database. 

Otherwise, the distribution of genitive and genitival adjective forms accord- 
ing to Yakubovich (2008)!5? is already more advanced with pronominal possess- 
ors, but the analysis has to rely on fewer data. The very dominant pattern that 
arose with nominal possessors is such that oblique case NPs prefer genitival 


150 See Hawkins (2000: 344) for comments on ADIYAMAN. 

151 ADIYAMAN1 §8, TELL AHMAR1 §19 and TELL AHMAR 5 §11. 

152 Or 3? It is uncertain whether CORNU+CAPUT-mi-i-sa in TELL AHMAR 5 §5 actually 
contains harmahi- ‘head’ or whether the logogram CAPUT is used to represent a different 
word here. The phonetic complement suggests a different reading. 

153 See 4.2.4.1 for a detailed account. 
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adjectives, while nominative and accusative NPs strongly favour genitives as 
possessors. This is reflected in some of the pronominal occurrences, e.g. 


(120) |wa/i-ru-ta || |d-pa-sa-’ 

PTC=PRN=PRN __— PRN.3SG/PL.G 

|(“SCALPRUM.SIGILLUM”)sa-s|a]-za-’ |tu-wa/i-tu-u 
seal(N)N/A.SG set.3.PL”.IPV 

|\d-pa-sa-na DOMUS-ni-i 

PRN.3SG/PL.D/L.SG house.D/L.SG 
‘And for him may they set their seal on his house!’ 
KULULU 2 §7, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 488) 


The pronoun in the direct object NP d-pa-sd (“SCALPRUM.SIGILLUM”)sa-s[a]- 
za is clearly marked as a genitive. By contrast, the pronoun in the NP of the 
indirect object is inflected adjectivally: d-pa-sa-na DOMUS-ni-i. 

However, the data prove that the recte vs. oblique pattern is in the process 
of breaking down with pronominal possessors. The genitive forms of apa- are 
almost wholly limited to phrases headed by recte case nouns as expected,!** but 
the adjectivally inflected apassa/i-forms no longer adhere to oblique case NPs. 
Out of 19 attestations for apassa/i-, 8 already occur in phrases headed by recte 
case nouns, the other 1 modify oblique case nouns. Most apassa/i-forms in 
recte NPs belong to the eighth century, but some are attested earlier, and the 
state of affairs that was so obvious for nominal possessors, i.e. the slow spread 
of the adjectives from oblique to recte NPs seems to have advanced further 
with the pronominal possessors. Provided these small token numbers are to 
be trusted, the strong presence of pronominal genitival adjectives in recte NPs 
shows that Suffixaufnahme has more hold in the pronominal domain than in 
the nominal one in accordance with what Plank (1995: 75-76) states about the 
origin of the phenomenon. 

Whatever the precise path the development has taken, its general thrust 
is clear, and the substitution of genitives in favour of genitival adjectives is 
not in doubt. The beginnings of this practice can also be seen in New Hittite 
(see Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 137-138). Identifying Hittite siela- and 2-ela- 
as ‘of one, single’ and ‘of two, twosome’ respectively, Hoffner (2006: 194-195) 
discusses the form apellaz in KUB 14.4 iv 23, which he interprets as being 
modelled on the HLuwian apassa/i-forms. He assumes that the old genitive 
apél was reanalysed into an endingless adjective in the N/A.sG.N in Hittite 


154 The only oblique case NP is headed by a form of (CORNU)kiputa- ‘horn’, hoof’ and occurs 
in KAYSERI §16 dated to the mid-eighth century Bc. 
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and subsequently inflected as a regular adjective. Bachvarova (2007: 180-181) 
argues that such a reanalysis is not necessary to explain the development and 
proposes a modification of Hoffner’s account. She suggests that the dichotomy 
of HLuwian, in which genitives and genitival adjectives exist side by side, is 
transferred to Hittite. Considering that the genitives are still very much alive in 
Empire Luwian when this transfer must have occurred, Bachvarova offers the 
more likely interpretation of what caused the creation of the Hittite forms. The 
extent of Luwian influence on Hittite has become more widely researched in 
recent years, see e.g. Melchert (2005), Rieken (2006), van den Hout (2007), and 
Yakubovich (2010b) and the pronouns are simply another case in point. 

Third person pronominal possessors show the same behaviour as nominal 
possessors in more complex structures consisting of either a determiner or a 
modifier in addition to a pronoun, because they simplify their marking over 
time. As mentioned in connection with table 4.10, there are only 4 cases of 
third person possessors combined with further modifiers. In the 2 examples 
from the late tenth or early ninth centuries, the pronouns are still marked 
as genitives: 


(121) *a-wa/i-ta  *a-pa-sa |td-ti-ia-za |DOMUS-ni-za 
PTC=PTC=PTC PRN.3SG/PL.G  father-ADj.N/A.SG.N house(N)N/A.SG*!55 
|kar-ka-mi-si-za-sa(URBS) |(DEUS)TONITRUS-sa 
Karkamis-ADJ.N.SG.C Tarhunza(C)N.SG 
|(CORNU)ki-pu-ta-ti-i a-td |(PES2.PES)tara/i-pi-tu-u || 
hoof.a/1 ADV trample.3.SG.IPV 
‘May Karkamisean Tarhunza trample his paternal house(s) with his 





hooves!’ 
KARKAMIS A 2+3 §15, late 10th or early gth century (Hawkins 2000: 109; 
Yakubovich 2002: 203, 206-207) 


In the phrase apas tatiyanz(a) DOMUS-ninz(a),5° the pronominal possessor 
apas is a genitive while both the head and the modifier are clearly inflected for 
a different case.15” 


155  OrD/L.PL, since the verb usually requires a dative? See Hawkins (2000: 111). 

156 Itisnot clear whether td-ti-ia-za and DOMUS-ni-za constitute N/A.SG.N or D/L.PL, because 
the form DOMUS-ni-za (parninz(a)?) is otherwise unattested and not at all expected 
with a neuter a-stem; see the discussion in Hawkins (2000: 111). While this hampers the 
morphological decoding of the passage, its syntactic interpretation remains unaffected. 

157 The other similar example can be found in KARKAMIS A 23 §u. 
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Later attestations feature a different kind of marking. Of the 2 late examples, 
one is ambiguous, but the other includes without doubt an adjectival posses- 
sive pronoun: 


(122) a. |d-pa-sa-hd-wa/i-ta-’ |ta-ti-i 
PRN.3SG/PL.?=and=PTC=PRN father-ADJ.D/L.SG 
|(“THRONUS”)i-sa-tara/i-ti-i |(“SOLIUM”)i-sa-nu-wa/i-hd-’ 
throne.D/L.sG sit-CAUS.1.SG.PRT 
‘And I caused it/them to sit upon its/their father’s throne’ 
KARATEPE §XVI Ho. (difference to Hu. insignificant), possibly early 
7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 50) 


b. wa/i-sa  (“PES,”)i+ra/i d-pa-sa;-ti 
PTC=PRN  0.3.SG.PRT PRN.3SG/PL.A/I 
(ANIMAL) EQUUS-wa/i-ti OMNIS-ML+ti 
horse.A/TI UQ.A/I 
EXERCITUS.LA/I/U-ti-ha d-pa,-si’-na 
army.A/I=and PRN.3SG/PL.A.SG.C 
FINES+RA/I+HI-NEG, 2i/a-ara/i ta,+ra/i-ta, 
frontier(C)A.SG ADV raise’.3.SG.PRT 
‘And he went (and) with all his cavalry and army raised’ his own fron- 
tier here.’ 
TOPADA §8, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 453; Goedegebuure 
2010b: 78-80; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


The pronoun in (122-a) suffers from ambiguity on the written level, as d-pa- 
sa-ha again could either stand for apassan=ha (genitival adjective in the D/L. 
SG) or apas=ha (genuine genitive). In (122-b), the quantifier is considered to 
be postposed instead of belonging to the following noun, because that has the 
connector =ha attached. =ha generally follows the first element in the coordi- 
nated NP (see pp. 32f.), and if the quantifier OMNIS belonged to EXERCITUS, 
=ha would be expected to attach to OMNIS. However, TOPADA shows a lot of 
irregularities, and this may be another detail where otherwise unequivocal 
HLuwian rules of grammar are not applied reliably (Hawkins 1979: 164). 

This section has shown that the third person possessors probably consti- 
tute the entry point of the Suffixaufnahme feature, and they are already more 
advanced in their development than the nominal possessors. It is possible that 
Luwian has also passed on this feature to Hittite shortly before the demise of 
the empire. However, the change actually makes the third person possessives 
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more similar to the first and second person forms, because they can also show 
agreement in their derived form. Prior to the change, third person possessors 
had to be represented by the genitive of the orthotonic third person pronoun. 


4.2.6 Multiple Possessors and Possessa 
So far, the analysis has concentrated on one-on-one possession, and this is the 
dominant combination in the data. However, there are other combinations 
besides. Sometimes a single possessum belongs to more than one possessor, 
and the corpus also holds evidence for one possessor having two or more pos- 
sessa. The two phenomena are interesting on several levels at once, among 
them agreement, combinability of possessors, and correspondence between 
reference and referent(s). 

With multiple possessors, the possessum is marked as a singular rather than 
a plural even when it is a count noun and refers to a different entity for every 
possessor: 


(123) ni-pa-wa/i-ta PURUS.FONS.MI'HA+LLE-ha 
or=PTc=PTC Suppiluliuma —_Hattusili=and 
td-ti-ia-za |FILIUS.NI-za-ha d-la/i-ma-za 
father-ADJ.N/A.SG.N son-ADJ.N/A.SG.N=and name(N)N/A.SG 
ARHA MALLEUS-i 
ADV damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘Or (if he) erases the name of Suppiluliuma and Hattusili, of the father 
and son,... 
ANCOZ 7 §13, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 357) 


The head of the np, d-/d/i-ma-za ‘name’, is without doubt a singular, although it 
refers to two different names. Consequently, a singular can denote more than 
one extralinguistic entity at the same time. Both possessors are lexical in this 
example and overtly coordinated with the conjunction =ha. 

Besides two lexical possessors, HLuwian can also coordinate lexical and 
pronominal possessors: 


(124) wa/i-ta (DEUS)pa-ha-la-ti-i-sa d-ma-za-ha-’ 
PTC=PTC Ba‘alati.c POSS.1SG.N/A.SG.N=and 
d-la/i-ma-za |PONERE-ha 
name(N)N/A.SG put.1.8G.PRT 
‘T put Ba‘alati’s and my name(s on it). 
HAMA 4 §7, mid-gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 405) 
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Again, the possessors are coordinated, this time denoting a human referent 
and a deity. In addition to that, the example also shows that pronominal and 
nominal possessives may occur coordinated. That is evidently another point in 
favour of classifying possessives as modifiers rather than determiners, because 
they are sufficiently alike to be considered members of the same class despite 
differences in behaviour. There are 2 more attestations for similar structures in 
the corpus, both also in HAMA (4 §8 and 5 §4).158 

The reversed situation with one possessor being valid for two or more pos- 
sessa is somewhat more frequent in the data. A typical example is this: 


(125) 2a-ia-pa-wa/i-ta DOMUS-na- REL-sa 
DEM.N/A.PL.N=PTC=PTC=PTC house(N)N/A.PL REL.N.SG.C 
d-mi-i |FILIUS-ni-i FILIUS.NEPOS-si 
POSS.18G.D/L.SG_ child.D/L.sG grandson.D/L.SG 
FILIUS.NEPOS.REL-la "ARHA" [CAPERE-i]a-’ 
great-grandson.D/L.SG ADV _ take.3.SG.PRS 
‘But (he) who shall [tak]e away these houses from my son, grandson (or) 
great-grandson, ... 
KARKAMIS A 4a §12, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 152) 


In d-mi-i FILIUS-ni-i FILIUS.NEPOS-si FILIUS.NEPOS.REL-/a ‘(from) my son, 
grandson (or) great-grandson’, the scope of the possessive pronoun may be 
assumed to stretch to all kinship terms rather than be limited to the first. 


158 A fourth, though slightly uncertain example may be: 

(i) |u-nu-ha-wa/i-ma-za-ta |ni-i |ma-nu-ha |ARHA~- 

now=and=PTC=PRN.2PL.A/D/L=PTC bynomeans ADV 

|(“COR”)pa+ra/i-ra+a-ia |DOMINUS-ni-i |a-za-ia-ha-’ 

miss’.3.SG.PRS lord.? POSS.1PL.N/A.PL.N=and 

|sa-na-wa/i-ia 

goods(N)N/A.PL 

‘Also, let the lord’s and our goods by no means miss’ you now!’ 

ASSUR letter e §12, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 536) 
Hawkins’ interpretation follows Melchert (1989: 36 fn. 20), who suggests that the last 
sign of DOMINUS-ni-i should be emended to DOMINUS-ni-i<a>, which requires the 
addition of two horizontal strokes at the base of the sign. Melchert (p.c.) now suggests 
that the form is correct as it is after all and has undergone either apocope or contraction 
of the expected /iya/ to /i/, comparable to the plural ha-li-i ‘days’ found in Bor §u and 
GIFTLIK §17. The contraction can be observed in the KARATEPE bilingual, which features 
the contracted D/L.PL (“DIES[<”>])ha-li-za in §VI Hu., but later uses the uncontracted 
(“DIES”) ha-li-ia-za in §XXXII Hu. for the same grammatical form. 
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As such, the scope of a possessive pronoun is potentially greater than the core 

NP it is part of and can extend over coordinated NPs as well. The methods 

of coordination used in these cases are common to all of HLuwian, namely 

the linkers =Aa ‘and’ and nipa ‘or’, or asyndetic juxtaposition. Nearly all of the 

co-ordinates are kinship terms, i.e. inherently inalienable possessa,° and 

HLuwian does not mark possession obligatorily at any rate as explained in 4.2.1. 
The following is an example with plural marking: 


(126) *a-pa-td-za-pa-wa/i-ta (TERRA+LA+LA)wa/i-li-li-ta-za 

DEM.D/L.PL=PTC=PTC=PTC field.D/L.PL 

*a-mi-i-2i |ta-ti-i-zi AVUS-ha-ti-zi-ha 
POSS.1SG.N.PL.C father(C)N.PL great-grandfather(c)N.PL=and 

|*348(-)la/i/u-ta-li-zi-ha |NEG,~’ (PES,)HWI-HWI-sa-ta-si 
ancestor’(C)N.PL=and not = march.3.PL.PRT.MP 

‘My fathers, great-grandfathers and ancestors’ had not (yet’) marched to 

those fields. 

KARKAMIS A u1b+c §8, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 

103; Rieken 2004a: 179; Yakubovich, p.c.), already cited as (8-d) 


The sentence in (126) is part of a longer building inscription, and its proprietor, 
Katuwa, narrates events from his time as a ruler and in how far he was more 
successful than his predecessors. Referring back to his forefathers,!©° the pos- 
sessor is mentioned only once in the form of the possessive pronoun ama/i-, 
yet it is again clear from the context that its scope extends over all three fol- 
lowing nouns ¢d-ti-i-zi ‘fathers’, AVUS-ha-ti-zi ‘great-grandfathers’, and *348(-) 
la/i/u-ta-li-zi ‘ancestors’. There are more than 15 similar examples in the cor- 
pus, proving that scope extension is easily accomplished when the possessa all 
show the same number and gender. 


159 One of these is used as a hendiadyoin, in which only the second noun is a kinship term: 
(i) *a-wa/i-mu — *a-mi-i-sa (DOMINUS)na-ni-sa |FRATER.LA-i-sa-ha 
PTC=PTC=PRN POSS.1SG.N’.SG.C lord(C)N.SG brother(c)N.sc=and 
|x+RA/L-ti REL’-ta 
where’ ?.3.SG?.PRS 
‘Where? my lord and brother shall REL? (for) me’ 
ALEPPO 2 §3, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 236) 
Both (DOMINUS)na-ni-sa and FRATER.LA-i-sa refer to one and the same person, i.e. 
Hamiyata to whom the inscription is dedicated by his brother Arpa (Hawkins 2000: 236). 
160 These do not necessarily only denote blood relations, but also gods etc., and the plural 
ta-ti-i-zi ‘fathers’ is hence no mistake. 
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The possessa do not have to be kinship terms in order to support extended 
scope in a possessor. In KARAHOYUK §22 (Hawkins 2000: 290), the phrase 
a-mi-i(a) DOMUS-ni-i(a) REL+ra/i-i(a)-pa URBS+MI-ni-i(a) ‘(on) my house 
or city’ is attested, which coordinates two concrete, but inanimate and cer- 
tainly alienable nouns. It is clear from the preceding context in the inscription 
that both the house(s) and the city(/ies) are possessed by the speaker because 
three cities have been given to him by his lord, and his houses have been men- 
tioned several times as well. Possession of both can therefore be assumed to 
be sufficiently established. Even though HLuwian does not distinguish strictly 
between possessive structures on the basis of alienability, these data support 
the existence of a certain bias, by which the scope of a possessive pronoun 
extends more easily over inalienables than over alienables. Still, (126) shows 
that neither alienability nor previous mention fully determine the presence of 
a possessor, but that another decisive factor actually lies in what is assumed to 
be clear at a certain point in discourse. 

Despite the frequency of structures in which the scope of a single posses- 
sive stretches over more than one possessum, assumptions about possessor 
deletion being obligatory are misplaced. The occurrence of one possessive pro- 
noun does not prohibit a repetition of the same, cf. 


(127) a-wa/i REGIO-ni-ha __|PRAE-i 2/+ra/i-la-mi-i || 
pTc=PTc land.p/L.sG=and por fertile.D/L.sG 
|(“SCALPRUM.ARGENTUM”)su-ha-pa-na-ti |ta-ta-ha 
rich.D/L.SG stand.1.SG.PRT 
|d-mi-ti |IUDEX-na-ti |d-mi-ia-ti-ha-’ 
POSS.1SG.A/I justice.a/I POSS.1SG.A/I=and 
|ha-ta-sa-tara/i-ma-ti 
influence.a/1 
‘By my justice and by my influence, I stood out in the country, the fertile 
(one/region), the rich (one). 
BULGARMADEN §6, second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 523; 
Rieken 2003: 36—37, 50), already cited as (111) 


The coordinated nouns in the oblique phrase d-mi-ti IUDEX-na-ti d-mi-ia-ti- 
ha-’ ha-ta-sa-tara/i-ma-ti ‘by my justice and my influence’ are both in the 4/1, 
and they are possessed by the same referent, yet they have a possessive pro- 
noun each. In KARATEPE §XVIII, the same coordination occurs with a further 
element added in d-mi+ra/i-ha (“BONUS”)sa-na-wa/i-sa-tara/i-ti ‘and by my 
goodness’ (see Hawkins 2000: 51). 
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In a slightly differently structured example, the coordinated noun is post- 
posed behind the verb: 


(128) ja-wa/i  |d-pa-si-na |ha-sa-mi-na 
PTC=PTC PRN.3SG/PL.A.SG.C ?(C)A.SG 
|\mara/i+ra/i-ta-mi-i-na |ARHA |d-za-tu |d-pa-si-ha 
?(C)A.SG ADV  eat.3.SG.IPV PRN.3SG/PL.?=and 
|d-tara/i-i-na 
person(C)A.SG 


‘May it eat up his hasami- marratami- and his (own) person!’ 
KULULU 1 §12, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 443) 


Cases in which the same possessor is mentioned more than once, however, are 
quite rare overall. The corpus yields only 6 sentences with such data,!®! and 
they all belong to the ninth and eighth centuries, without being geographically 
limited to a definable area. Considering the numbers, it is considerably more 
common to find ellipsis of the possessor, especially when it has already been 
established, and that is in line with the HLuwian practice to occasionally omit 
mention of possessors altogether and leave them merely implied. 

Including the possessives twice did not seem to serve any function in the 
above cases. Double mention can also be used with a definite purpose, though. 
When the same possessor is valid for two nouns of different numbers, HLuwian 
makes use of doubling as a circumvention strategy: 


(129) [...] |FORTIS(-)[m]u’-ta td-ti-sa a-mi-sa 
be strong.3.PL’.PRT father(C)N.SG POSS.1SG.N.SG.C 
|FRATER.LA-i-zi-ha a-mi-zi 
brother(c)N.PL=and POSS.1SG.N.PL 
‘{...] they were strong, my father and my brothers. 
JISR EL HADID 11.2, gth or 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 379) 


In the phrase td-ti-sa a-mi-sa FRATER.LA-i-zi-ha a-mi-zi ‘my father and my 
brothers’, each noun is combined with its own possessive pronoun showing 
agreement. One instance of the possessive pronoun could be seen as redun- 
dant, either because possession is implicit in this case, or because the scope 
of the pronoun extends over both nouns. However, the different number 


161 These are KARKAMIS A ub+c §5, A18e §4, TOPADA §36, and JISR EL HADID fragment 11.2 in 
addition to the 3 cases cited in the examples here. 
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encoding of the two nouns would result in a morphological mismatch between 
the pronoun and one of the nouns (Corbett 2006: 168-170), and HLuwian does 
not appear to favour such forced mismatches. Treating the possessa separately 
because of differing numbers is not a foregone conclusion cross-linguistically 
because the entirety of the possessa is plural and could hence effect a resolu- 
tion through plural marking on the possessor (Corbett 2006: 242-243). 

The same avoidance strategy can probably be observed when the possessa 
have different genders, but the one pertinent example in the data is beset with 
difficulties: 


(130) wa/i-ta, d-pa-sa-na COR-tara/i-na 
PTC=PTC PRN.3SG/PL-ADJ.A".SG.C person(C)A.SG 
a-pa-sa-ha DOMUS-na-zi/a (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-sa 
PRN.3S8G/PL.?=and house(N)N/A.sG Tarhunza(C)N.SG 
(DEUS)SARMA-ma-sa (DEUS)*198-[sa] 


Sarruma(C)N.SG god X.? 
(DEUS)BOS.*206.PANIS-[sa-ha] AR[HA] ha+ra/i-t[u-u] 
god Y.? ADV smash’.3.PL.IPV 


‘M[ay] Tarhunza, Sarruma, gods X [and] Y [s]mash’ his person and his 
house!’ 
TOPADA §38, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 454) 


The relevant NPs are d-pa-sa-na COR-tara/i-na ‘his person’ and a-pa-sa-ha 
DOMUS-na-zi/a ‘his house’. TOPADA is notoriously unreliable, and this passage 
is no exception. The first NP is an A.SG.c according to its head noun, but the 
possessive looks like a D/L.sG; the expected accusative form would be apas- 
sin. In the second NP, the possessum is a neuter noun in the N/A.sG, and the 
possessive is commonly analysed as the genitive apas.!®? Problematic as the 
example may be, it avoids a gender mismatch in the same way (129) avoided a 
number mismatch, i.e. by repeating the possessor. Gender is a different type of 
mismatch than number, because there is no natural entirety that could suggest 
a default, and gender mismatches are consequently resolved in very different 
ways cross-linguistically (Corbett 2006: 243-253). Even so, HLuwian evidently 
avoids mismatches by doubling the possessors, although it could in theory 
resort to the older way of marking third person possessors, i.e. the genitive 


162 Since it is followed by the connector =ha, it could also be apassan. However, in that case 
the form would lack the ubiquitous neuter particle -sa, which is also usually present in 
pronominal possessors. 
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apas(i) of the pronoun. The examples show that HLuwian has no default form 
(Corbett 2006: 147-151) it can fall back on with mismatches. 

In addition to that, the possessive scope of the pronouns was assessed on 
the basis of data on coordinated nouns and their possessors. In HLuwian it 
is possible to combine two coordinated possessors with the same head in a 
structure that may result from ellipsis. Conversely, it is also possible to omit 
repetitions of the same possessor especially when possession can be regarded 
as sufficiently established for the referent in question, either by being inalien- 
able or by having been mentioned before. In cases with multiple possessa with 
different gender and/or number marking, however, repeated mention of the 
possessor is employed to avoid agreement mismatches. 


4.2.7 Free-Standing Possessives 

Genitives and genitival adjectives can appear without an accompanying noun 
in HLuwian. Free-standing genitives and adjectives of this kind occur in two 
different types of structures. One type is the linking verb sentence, which 
includes the copular sentences and is the most frequent structure. The other 
type occurs when an adjective is nominalised or a free-standing genitive has 
undergone lexicalisation. 

As the difference between these two types is more significant than the one 
between the various means of forming a possessive, the data will be discussed 
according to the syntactic structures they appear in.163 The linking verb sen- 
tences will be studied first, followed by the free-standing adjectives and geni- 
tives in other structures. 


4.2.7.1 Linking Verb Sentences 

HLuwian has two kinds of linking verb sentences, namely those with a copula 
on the one hand, and those with another linking verb such as ‘become’ Neither 
kind is particularly well-attested in the inscription genres, but the numerous 
HLuwian seals raise the frequency of the copular sentences considerably. 

In the case of the copular sentences, interpretation of the HLuwian data 
face a number of challenges. One major difficulty arises because the copula is 
only expressed overtly when it is not a present indicative form (see e.g. Payne 
2010: 33). While one would usually assume these structures to be instances of 
predicative possession, the missing copula can render them indistinguishable 
from attributive possession. Previous sections have already hinted at the fact 


163 Two adjectival suffixes yield no data for the present section. For the seemingly headless 
assa/i-adjectives after PNs see 4.3.2.1. Furthermore, the corpus does not contain any 
izza-adjectives in phrases without an overt head. 
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that modifiers are usually preposed, but that they may also sometimes appear 
after their head, and consequently word order cannot be adduced as a reliable 
means to identify copular sentences. Instead, their identification rests on cir- 
cumstantial evidence such as a lack of other verbs, a presence of demonstra- 
tives and the context of the structures in general. 

Given these uncertainties, it seems most appropriate to approach copular 
sentences as borderline cases that form a link between attributive and predica- 
tive possession, and a look at the genesis of predicative possession structures 
confirms this view. According to Heine (1997: 65-66), the so-called Equation 
Schema X is Y’s (property) is frequently grammaticalised into the standard 
expression for X belongs to Y in a given language. Many of the HLuwian sen- 
tences are of the kind This (X) is Y’s, and they usually accompany a statue, a 
seal or a relief. The position of Y is taken by either a genitive or a genitival 
adjective, although the latter are much less frequent. In fact, only a handful of 
genitival adjectives in -iya/i- can be found in such constructions at all; there is 
no evidence for -assa/i-, -wann(t)- or -izza-. This may be due to syntactic condi- 
tions, for the word order of the linking verb sentences is not as conducive to 
the spread of the genitival adjectives as regular attributive possession realised 
in a single, contiguous NP. 

In addition to the uncertainties of identifying copular sentences in the 
first place, the structures themselves present yet another challenge. A certain 
degree of arbitrariness features in dividing the subject proper from its comple- 
ment because of how variable HLuwian word order is. Cf. 


(131) za-wa/i STELE-ni-zi' d-sa-ti-TONITRUS-hu-za-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC stele(N)N/A.SG Astitarhunza.G 
|(D[EUS)SOL...] 
sun-god’ 
‘This stele (is) of Astitarhunza, [(the man’) belonging to the] 
s[un-god... ].’164 
KARKAMIS A 18f §1, possibly 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 186) 


(132) za-wa/i SIGILLUM-za td-mi-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC seal(N)N/A.SG Tami.G 
‘This seal (is) Tami’s.’ 
GELB seal a §1, late period (Hawkins 2000: 581) 


164 Cf. TILSEVET §1 and KARKAMIS A 18h §1 and A 5a §1 (Hawkins 2000: 178-182) for the same 
epithet. The form of STELE-ni-zi, whose agreement with the N/A.sG.N demonstrative za 
seems to be at odds, is discussed further by Hawkins (2000: 180). 
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The sentence in (131) could also be analysed differently and hence translate as 
‘This (is) the stele of Astitarhunza.. .. In that case, the genitive would no lon- 
ger be without a phrasal head; instead, it would constitute a case of postposed 
possession.!® The same is true for (132), because This (is) Tami’s seal is also 
possible, albeit much less likely in face of the very small number of postposed 
genitives (cf. 4.3.2.1.2).166 

Copular sentences can also be found in a small number of curse formu- 
lae. These do not fill the subject slot with a demonstrative and/or a noun, but 
instead put a relative pronoun in that position. Cf. 


(133) a-wa/i REL-i-sa |OVIS(ANIMAL)-si 
PTC=PTC who.N.SG.c_sheep.G 
‘And (he) who (is a man) of sheep, (let him offer a sheep to this statue). 
KARKAMIS A 1a §30, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 89) 


The corpus offers 3 more examples like it, 1 in the same text in §32, and the 
other 2 in KARKAMIS A 6 §14 and §16, although the meanings of the subject 
complements are unclear in the latter two cases. When the subject position is 
filled with a relative pronoun, the sentence structure is clearer than in cases 
that involve either a demonstrative, a noun or both. A relative pronoun does 
not leave open the question of where the subject proper ends and where the 
subject complement begins. 

iya/i-adjectives in copular sentences are problematic, not least due to ques- 
tionable readings caused by damage to parts of the inscriptions. The most 
readable example is this: 


(134) za-ia-wa/i (*262)sa-sa-li-ia 
DEM.N/A.PL.N=PTC — shooting(N)N/A.PL 
TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-AVIS3-sa 'CRUS+RA/I-sa HEROS 
Halpasulupi.c Tara.G hero 
MA,,.LI,-i(URBS) DOMINUS-ia-ia_|FILIUS.NEPOS-ia 
Malizi lord-ADJ.N/A.PL.N grandson-ADJ.N/A.PL.N 
MONS.CORNU?.CERVUS, |FILIUS-mu-wa/i-ia-ia REX’ 
Wasu’runtiya’ sOn-ADJ.N/A.PL.N king 


165 In fact, (131) could also require a different analysis altogether because it breaks off towards 
the end. Ilya Yakubovich (p.c.) kindly points out to me that the broken part may have 
contained a verb such as AEDIFICARE ‘build’. 

166 One more case of a genitive looks at first sight as if it belonged here, but it actually does 
not. It is instead dealt with as (139) in 4.2.7.2. 
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‘These shootings’ (are) Halpasulupi’s, grandson of Tara’, the hero, the 
lord of the city Malizi, son of Wasu‘runtiya’, the king’? 
MALATYA 1 §1, possibly 11th or early 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 319) 


Several words in the above example are without any written indication of their 
inflection, but 2 of the 3 PNs show genitive markers, and the kinship terms are 
all derived into genitival adjectives, agreeing with the subject.167 

Besides copular sentences, the corpus includes two sentences in which an 
overt linking verb connects a subject and its complement. Both sentences only 
feature genitives in complement position, and they occur in the same passage 
from the KARATEPE bilingual: 


(135) a. REL-pa-wa/i za (“CASTRUM” )hd+ra/i-ni-sa-||za 
PTC=PTC -DEM.N/A.SG.N _ fortress(N)N/A.SG 
i-zi-ia-ru (DEUS)BONUS-sa (DEUS)VITIS-sd-ha 
make.3.SG?.IPV.MP grain-god.G wine-god.G=and 
‘And so let this fortress become (one) of the Grain-God and the 
Wine-God!’ 
b. wa/i-ta  i-zi-ia-rii OVIS.ANIMAL-wa/i-si 


PTC=PRN make.3.PL”.1PV.MP sheep.G 
BOS.ANIMAL-wa/i-si (DEUS)BONUS-si (DEUS)VITIS-ia-si-ha 


OX.G grain-god.c wine-god.G=and 
‘Let them become (those) of sheep, oxen, the Grain-God and the 
Wine-God!’ 


KARATEPE bilingual §LIII and §LV Hu., possibly early 7th century Bc 
(Hawkins 2000: 55-56) 


The constituent structure of (135-a) is clarified here by the position of the verb, 
which intervenes between subject and subject complement. (135-b) supports 
that analysis, as the subject position is filled by the enclitic pronoun /-ada/ 
and therefore cannot contain any further elements. The rarity of linking verb 
sentences is very likely due to heroic texts dominating the corpus, because 
these types of sentences are typically found in rituals or votive texts. Still, the 
examples in (135) show that sentences with linkers other than a copula work in 
the same way as copular structures. 


167 The remaining cases of iya/i-adjectives in copular sentences can be found in MALATYA 1 §1 
and KARKAMIS A 5a §1. 
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Problematic as most of the examples in the present section may be, they 
nevertheless provide a picture of how linking verb sentences are constructed 
in HLuwian. Thus, they show that the subject complement can be either a gen- 
itive or a genitival adjective without any change in structure, although geniti- 
val adjectives are much less frequent. That adjectives are present at all lends 
further support to the hypothesis to regard the two types of possessive mark- 
ing as equal with respect to the precise nature of the possession they express. 
The lack of an overt head in the complement phrase results from an equi-NP 
deletion process, and HLuwian does not require the position to be filled witha 
dummy, i.e. the structure This NOUN is POSS-MOD NOUN is realised as This NOUN 
is POSS-MOD and the head of the second NP is omitted irrespective of whether 
the possessive modifier is a genitive or a genitival adjective.!©* 

The range of possessive markers used in these constructions is decidedly 
limited. It has been shown that they rely heavily on genitives, whereas genitival 
adjectives are few. Some of that is undoubtedly to be attributed to the nature 
of the texts and their repetitiveness, but it is nevertheless striking that most 
of the genitival adjective suffixes are completely absent in linking verb con- 
structions. Linking verb sentences therefore seem to constitute one of the very 
few areas that still work as safe-havens for the genitives (cf. Hajnal 2000: 176). 
For not only have the genitival adjectives not managed to penetrate the con- 
struction in any significant way. What is more, the otherwise highly productive 
-assa/i- does not seem to have made any inroads in that area at all. 


4.2.7.2 Free-Standing Possessives 

Outside of linking verb sentences, free-standing genitival adjectives, genitives 
and possessive pronouns are generally seldom. This should again be attributed 
to the text genres dominating the corpus, because contexts mandating struc- 
tures such as The king’s are... simply have no place in heroic, commemorative 
or dedicatory inscriptions. Genitival adjectives, which are dealt with first here, 
can be nominalised, but relevant data are scanty in the corpus. In fact the only 
four examples there are can be found among the wann(i)-adjectives: 


(136) |*a-wa/i-mu — DEUS.AVIS-ta-"ni"-zé || 
PTC=PTC=PRN day’(C)A.PL 
|\d-na-i-ta(REGIO)-wa/i-na-’ |(SOLIUM)i-sa-n[u]-wa/i-h[a] 
Anaita-ADJ.N/A.PL’ establish.1.sG.PRT 


168 It is not self-evident that both types of modifiers should be treated the same, cf. English 
This seal is (the) father’s compared to the adjectivised version This seal is the paternal one, 
in which the second example requires the dummy one in order to qualify as grammatical. 
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‘During (my) days’ I established the Anaitean (things)’’ 
TELL AHMAR 2 §10, late 10th or early 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 228) 


The meaning of the forms is not entirely clear, and Hawkins (2000: 229) explains 
d-na-i-td(REGIO)-wa/i-na-~’ as possibly meaning ‘the Anaitean (districts) in the 
context because it is inflected as a neuter. When an ethnic adjective is inflected 
as common gender, it is likely though by no means compelling that it is then 
used to denote the people of the area: 


(137) a-td-ha-wa/i TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-wa/i-ni-zi(REGIO) 
ADv=and=PtTc Halaba-ADJ.N.PL.C 
‘And therein (are) Halabeans.’ 
HAMA 1 §4, second half gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 413)!69 


Adjectives based on TNs can evidently be used to denote things related to 
these TNs, a practice common to many languages, cf. English Ireland and the 
Trish and Modern German Hessen ‘Hesse, Hessians’, hessisch ‘Hessian’ and das 
Hessische ‘Hessian (the dialect); Hesse’, which mirrors the HLuwian usage. 

Furthermore, the wann(i)-adjectives offer a different use besides. In KARA- 
BURUN, one of the gods called on in the curse formula is only referred to by an 
adjective: 


(138) si-pi-ia-pa-wa/i-ta REX-ti 
Sipi.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC=PTC king.D/L.sG 
hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) (DEUS)ku+AVIS-ia ku-ma-pi 
Harana-ADJ.N.SG.C Kubaba.D/L.sG together with’ 
ta-wa/i PES-zi-ha INFRA d-za-tu 
eye(N)N/A.PL foot(c)A.PL=and ADV _ swallow.3.SG’.IPV 
‘For King Sipi may the Haranean (god) together’ with’? Kubaba swallow 
down (his) eyes and feet!’ 
KARABURUN §8, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 481) 


The subject NP is repeated in the exact same way two sentences further down 
in §10, cited as (104), making it unlikely that the logogram DEUS was omitted 
by accident. The distribution of the signs in the inscription strongly advocates 
an interpretation of the sign DEUS as determinative for the goddess Kubaba 
because the sign URBS appears at the bottom of one column of signs and 


169 Yakubovich (2002: 209) suggests a different interpretation of the sentence and translates 
‘and in addition Halabeans’, but that does not alter the analysis of the adjective. 
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DEUS at the top of the next column despite no perceivable lack of space in §10. 
Also, Kubaba never occurs without the determinative (DEUS) in the corpus. 
While it is possible that the missing DEUS(-sa) completing the name of the 
Haranean god has been elided in deliberate haplography due to the determi- 
native (DEUS) following it, Yakubovich (2013a: 107, esp. fn. 73) shows that the 
practice is more wide-spread than that, and that the god is frequently refer- 
enced by the adjective alone. 

The data yield no free-standing genitives apart from a single case that at first 
seems to fall into the category of the linking verbs dealt with in the previous 
section: 


(139) [...]/a+x-[n]u’-na DOMINUS-né-sa (COR)za+ra/i-ti-ia-s@l”° 
prosper*.INF lord. heart’.c’ 
|sd-ta 
be.3.SG?.PRT 
‘{...] to prosper’ was of the lord’s heart’. 
ALEPPO 3 §1, possibly 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 562) 


The example is somewhat tentative because it is broken on either side of the 
basalt slab. Even so, a sensible interpretation only ensues when the genitive 
is taken as the head of the complement Np. The example also stands apart 
because it is a copular sentence, yet one of a different type than the ones exam- 
ined in 4.2.7.1. In contrast to the linking verb sentences, it only seems to feature 
a modifier in the subject complement position. However, even though (COR)- 
zatra/i-ti-ia-sd is a genitive, it cannot be interpreted as a direct modifier in the 
way the other genitives could. Instead, it is very likely a lexicalised hyposta- 
sis, incidentally one that is also found in Hittite kardiyas=tas ‘your (sg.) wish 
(literally: ‘of thy heart’)’ (see Friedrich 1960: 123). HLuwian therefore appears 
to make use of head-noun ellipsis in the way its sister language Hittite does, 
although nothing can be said about the frequency of the phenomenon here.!7! 

Numbers for free-standing possessive pronouns are also very low. Their only 
place of attestation is the assur letters, which strongly suggests that the scar- 
city of data on this phenomenon indeed results from the make-up of the cor- 
pus and not the language as such. The letters feature 3 instances of possessive 
pronouns without a possessum, cf. 


170 Hawkins (2000: 563) suggests zartiyas to be the G of the stem zart- ‘heart’. Cf. also Hittite 
G.SG kartiyas (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 131 and fn. 236). 
171 Fora detailed discussion of hypostasis in Hittite see Yakubovich (2004; 2006). 
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(140) |u-nu-ha-wa/i-tu-u-ta ju-za-riti ARHA- 
now=and=PTC=PRN=PTC POSS.2PL.A/I ADV 
||[patra/i-ra+a-ha 

miss.1.SG.PRT 
‘And now I missed you by your (letter). 
ASSUR letter a §4, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 534)!” 


It is generally assumed that the missing possessum must be ha-tu+ra/i- ‘letter’ 
in all 3 cases of free-standing possessive pronouns, and that they hence repre- 
sent instances of ellipsis of a highly salient discourse referent. The saliency of 
ha-tu+ra/i- does not solely arise from the fact that the medium itself is a letter, 
but also from the HLuwian figura etymologica ha-tu+ra/i-na ha-tu-ra- ‘to write 
a letter’!”3 In 2 of the ellipses (letters a §4 and f+g §10), the verb is mentioned 
either in the directly preceding sentence or within the same sentence as the 
missing noun. In the third case (letter a §g), both the noun and the verb have 
been used several times before. 

Apart from these 3 examples, there are no further instances of free-stand- 
ing possessive pronouns. They require a certain type of context, and saliency 
unsurprisingly plays a crucial role. 

The present section has shown that numbers for free-standing modifiers are 
low for adjectives, genitives and possessive pronouns alike because of a lack of 
suitable contexts. The only adjectives in this position are those based on TNs, 
which enjoy a status different from that of adjectives derived from other nouns 
in that they are relational in a non-possessive sense. Additionally, adjectives 
built on the names of towns, rivers and other landmarks are often the most 
obvious choice when referring to people or goods from those places. 

Other free-standing possessives, namely the one case of a genitive and a few 
pronouns, are so rare that they allow no more than a glimpse of what may have 
been common usage in HLuwian. Perhaps, the pronouns indicate that gapping 
was frequent in spoken language, and the genitive zartiyas in (139) is another 
instance of that practice. 

Heroic, commemorative and dedicatory inscriptions are not genres that 
lend themselves to using gapped phrases a great deal, and the handful of 


172 The two like examples can be found in letter a §g and letter f+g §10 (Hawkins 2000: 534, 
536). 

173 The forms as such and the figura, which occurs e.g. in AssuR letter d §5 and e §5, have 
been discussed by several scholars, among others Melchert (1988b) and Hawkins (2000: 


540-541). 
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letters suggests that nominalisation was indeed a feature of HLuwian, even if 
the examples are poorly understood. 


4.3 Word Order of Modifiers 


So far, the present chapter has addressed aspects of morphology, semantic 
combinability, agreement and morphosyntactic change in modifiers from dif- 
ferent categories. The discussion will now turn to word order in NPs containing 
these modifiers. HLuwian is usually taken to permit a fair degree of variation in 
linearisation, and the main points of interest in the present section are assess- 
ing what variation there is, how frequently it is used and why. To that end, the 
analysis of the data will be preceded by a brief discussion of how modifier 
word order is employed in other languages. 

One possible way of using variance in word order is to distinguish between 
different functions of modifiers. Consequently, some languages with variable 
positions for modifying adjectives differentiate between restrictive and non- 
restrictive modifiers by preposing one and postposing the other with vary- 
ing reliability. This method is employed in Romanian, for instance, which 
has a strong tendency to prepose restrictive modifiers (Ortmann 2002: 9-10). 
Spanish, on the other hand, usually puts restrictive modifiers in a post-head 
position, while non-restrictive ones precede their head, although this is some- 
times undercut by lexical and other factors (see e.g. Real Academia Espariola 
2009: 990-1005). A tendency towards the same situation as in Spanish is 
already found in Latin, now supported by statistical analysis (Baldi and Nuti 
2010: 366-367). However, Baldi and Nuti also stress that Latin modifier order 
is influenced by multiple factors and that restrictiveness is but one of them. 
Moreover, data from Classical Latin reveal that the language is caught in the 
midst of a word order change “from loose MOD-N to rigid N-Mop”, and N-Mop 
is already the default word order by the Vulgar Latin stage (Baldi and Nuti 2010: 
372-373): 

No such clear picture is forthcoming with the HLuwian data, mainly for two 
reasons already noted by Melchert (2003a: 200). First, distinguishing between 
restrictive and non-restrictive modifiers is difficult because restrictiveness is 
frequently a matter of interpretation of the wider context in which an utter- 
ance is embedded, or it results from shared, but often culture-specific knowl- 
edge, which may not be available to modern readers. Second, even when one 
interpretation is clearly favourable for a particular context and can therefore 
be taken to be reasonably certain, other similar cases do not necessarily appear 
in the same word order, as will become clear presently. 
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Many preposed modifiers are very probably restrictive in phrases such 
as ‘PN’s son’, but a similar interpretation of the genitival adjective in ‘celes- 
tial Tarhunza’ hinges on the—admittedly very likely—assumption that there 
was more than one god Tarhunza in HLuwian, e.g. ‘Tarhunza of the Army, 
‘Tarhunza of the Vineyard’ etc. (see Hutter 2003: 220-224).!74 Contexts that 
force a restrictive reading without relying on cultural knowledge or assump- 
tions are rare in the data, but they do exist. 

The following passage illustrates the use of unambiguously restrictive adjec- 
tives in prenominal possession: 


(141) [...] URBS-si-ia-ti |SCRIBA-li-ia-ti 2i+ra/i-wa/i-ni-ti(URBS) 
city-ADJ.A/I writing.aA/I | Zura-ADy.A/I 
|SCRIBA-li-ia-ti-i a-sut+ra/i(REGIO)-wa/i-na-ti(URBS) 


writing.A/I Assur-ADJ.A/I 
|SCRIBA-li-ia-ti-i ta-i-ma-ni-ti-ha(URBS) SCRIBA-L-ti 
writing.A/I Taimani-apy.A/I=and writing.A/I 


‘{...] in the City’s writing, in the Zuraean writing, in the Assyrian writing 
and in the Taimani writing, ...’ 

KARKAMIS A 15b §19, c. 800 BC (Hawkins 2000: 131; Simon 2008 and 2012; 
Yakubovich 2010b: 66-67, fn. 58) 


This passage deals with the delineation of different types of writing, which are 
distinguished from one another by the use of prenominal genitival adjectives. 
Restrictiveness can therefore be expressed with a preposed modifier. 
However, restrictiveness is not only found prenominally. Two texts in par- 
ticular offer unambiguously restrictive modifiers in contrasted NPs, namely 
the KULULU lead strips (Hawkins 2000: 506-510) and KARABURUN (Hawkins 
2000: 481), but the modifiers occur postnominally. In matching the goods to 
their recipients (or owners in some cases?) in the lead strips, it is vital that dif- 
ferent people be identified unambiguously even if they bear the same name. 
Thus, several PNs occur more than once, but clearly denote different individu- 
als as is clear from the accompanying epithets. In lead strip 1, three people are 
called Nu, and they are identified by their occupation or the name of their 
home town. Further, two more individuals go by the name of Nunu, and an 
astonishing four are named Huliya etc. The individuals called Nunu and Huliya 
all receive postnominal epithets containing what is commonly assumed to be 


174 Based on his detailed study of the storm-god in Mesopotamia, Schwemer (2001: 7, esp. 
fn. 38) states that the Mesopotamian tradition of local storm-gods can be assumed to be 
at least partially valid for Anatolia as well. 
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their father’s name!” in the form of a genitival adjective and in some cases also 
the name of their home town. Cf. e.g. 


(142) 40. “HORDEUM” !nu-nu-ia |CUM-ni 'hu-li-ia-sd-na-’ 
NuM barley Nunu.D/L.sG POP Huliya-aDJ.D/L.sG 
|ta-sa-ku-sa-na(URBS) 
Tasaku-ADJ.D/L.SG 
‘Forty (measures of) barley to Nunu, Huliya’s son, of the town (of?) 
Tasaku.’ 
KULULU lead strip 1 §7, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
508-509) 


The example is typical for the lead strips in particular, and the modifiers are in 
fact separated from their head noun by the intervening postposition CUM-ni 
‘with’. 

KARABURUN is another case in point, because it has to disambiguate two 
people called Sipi. One is always called Sipi- REX ‘King Sipi’, while the other’s 
name is always followed by that of his father Ni, either in the genitive or in the 
form of a genitival adjective, i.e. Sipi- Ni(assa/i)-1”6 

If a pre-head position was absolutely mandatory for restrictive modifiers, 
surely this syntactic rule would have been heeded in KARABURUN and also in 
the lead strips. For even in the highly artificial structure of the lead strips, pre- 
nominal modification is possible, as proved by the phrase tu-na-sa-na(URBS) 
d-na-ia ‘(to) the town Tuna’s mother” (strip 1 §9 1.60), see (154) and the discus- 
sion there. As a result, the examples in (141) and (142) prove that restrictive 
modifiers are not limited to one position. Rather, they can occur prenominally 
as well as postnominally. 

The analysis will now move on to non-restrictive modifiers. Proving the 
non-restrictiveness of a modifier is quite as difficult for the same reasons as 
proving its restrictiveness. The following may be an example of a postposed 
non-restrictive modifier: 


(143) za-wa/i (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-u"-za-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC Tarhunza(C)N.SG 
MAGNUS+ra/i-za-sa ||wa/i+ra/i-pa-la-wa/i-si-sa 
great-SUP.N.SG.C Warpalawa-ADJ.N.SG.C 


175 A fifth Huliya is identified by his brother’s name (§7 1.44), and the entry will be discussed 
later in the present section. 
176 Cf. examples (104) and (105). 
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‘This (is) the greatest Tarhunza of Warpalawa.”7 
ivriz 1 §1, second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 517; Yakubovich 
2013: 161) 


The possessor Warpalawa is the name of the king in whose name the rock relief 
was carved (Hawkins 2000: 517), but it is not restrictive for the head Tarhunza 
in the same way a modifier such as CAELUM ‘heaven’ or VITIS ‘vineyard’ would 
be, which would identify particular storm-gods. The adjective is most likely 
non-restrictive and proves as such that the post-head position is not limited 
to either restrictive or non-restrictive modifiers. The other, likewise postposed 
modifier in (143) is the adjective MAGNUS+ra/i-za-sa ‘greatest’, and it cannot 
be anything but non-restrictive unless more than one storm-god was put up by 
Warpalawa in the same location, and they differed in size. 

For prenominal and possibly non-restrictive modifiers, it is necessary to 
venture into the realm of the non-possessive modifiers, because there are no 
examples among the genitives and genitival adjectives which could be con- 
strued as non-restrictive with sufficient probability. Even the syntactic analysis 
of the following example remains somewhat doubtful. 


(144) *a-wa/i-tu *a-mi-i-na 'FEMINA-ti-i-na 
PTC=PTC=PRN POSS.1SG.A.SG.C_woman-ADJ’.A.SG.C 
|BONUS-mi-i-na — |FILIUS-né-i-na 'd-na-si-na|| pi-ia-ha 
be dear-ppL.a.sG.c child(c)assc Anasi(C)A.sG give.3.SG.PRT 
‘(And) I gave my female dear child Anasi to him.8 
BABYLON 1 §3, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 392) 


If one assumes that Lapariziti, who had the stele inscribed, only called one of 
his children Anasi, then the prenominal participle BONUS-min cannot be but 
non-restrictive, provided that the sentence structure is interpreted correctly.!”9 


177 It is impossible for the sentence to be interpreted as ‘This Tarhunza (is) of the greatest 
Warpalawa’ because the demonstrative shows neuter inflection and would therefore not 
agree with the common gender DN Tarhunza. 

178 Analternative translation would be ‘(And) I gave my girl, (my) dear child Anasi, to him’. 
Hawkins (2000: 392-393) also suggests an interpretation as ‘(And) I gave my ‘Lady’, the 
dear child of Ana, to him’ and discusses the sentence at length, including the puzzling 
but clearly visible personal determinative in front of the logogram FEMINA. If the latter 
interpretation were correct, BONUS-mi-i-na could indeed be interpreted as restrictive, if 
Ana had more than one child. 

179 The head of the phrase is FILIUS-ni-i-na with the PN standing in apposition to it. A 
syntactically clearer phrase !d-na-ia *a-mi-i BONUS-sa-mi-i FEMINA-ti-i ‘(for) Ana, (my) 
beloved wife’ (KARKAMIS A 11b+c §34, Hawkins 2000: 104) is, however, an example of the 
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As a result, it cannot be said that HLuwian employs different linearisa- 
tions in the NP to distinguish between different modifier functions. Restrictive 
modifiers can be found in both positions, and insofar as non-restrictive ones 
can actually be identified, they also occur in both positions. Obviously, the 
very limited number of even tentatively identifiable non-restrictive modifiers 
precludes more far-reaching claims about usual positions for restrictive and 
non-restrictive modifiers. Only the general observation still stands that modi- 
fication in the HLuwian data is mostly found in pre-head position, and that, 
because of the nature of the texts, it is probably overwhelmingly restrictive. 
What other factors may determine modifier positions in the absence of any 
likely influence of restrictiveness will be addressed in the following analysis. 

The remainder of the section on word order will deal with the different lin- 
earisations found among the modifiers. The structure follows the one used in 
the chapter so far, and non-possessive modifiers will be addressed first. That 
will be followed by word order of possessive modifiers, including a section on 
circumnominal possession besides the more usual pre- and postnominal order. 


4.3.1 Non-Possessive Modifiers 
HLuwian has been identified as a left-branching language in general. Never- 
theless, the examples have also shown that modifiers can occur either before 
or after the noun heading the phrase despite a definite tendency to precede. 
This section will address three different aspects that concern the non- 
possessive modifiers in particular. First, it will be investigated what determines 
the pre- and postnominal position of adjectives and participles within the NP 
apart from restrictiveness. Afterwards, word order among the modifiers them- 
selves will be dealt with in the rare instances when there is more than one. 
Finally, the order within complex participial modifiers will be studied. 


4.3.1.1 Order Relative to the Head 

The topic of this section is the word order of modifiers in relation to their head 
noun, after restrictiveness has been ruled out as a determining factor in the 
beginning of this section. So far modifier word order in HLuwian has garnered 
little attention from scholars. Meriggi (1966: 78) simply remarks that modifi- 
ers generally precede their head, and Melchert (2003a: 200) is the only one 
to acknowledge that “postnominal adjectives and demonstratives are far from 
rare’, Other grammatical descriptions such as Pléchl (2003) and Payne (2010) 
make no mention of modifier word order at all. It is the aim of the following 


title BONUS FEMINA according to Giusfredi (2010: 12-114), and therefore not a non- 
restrictive instance of the participle BONUS-(sa)mi- ‘dear, beloved’. 
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analysis to elucidate the attested structures and their frequency, and to investi- 
gate what determines the position of the modifiers. 

Participles and adjectives alike may be found in positions before or after 
their head nouns. Among the participles, about a quarter of the attested forms 
occur in a postnominal position (9 out of approx. 40), and the percentages 
are fairly similar among the adjectives (16 out of approx. 50). Consequently, 
the more frequent position for adjectives as well as for participles is before 
the noun. This sets HLuwian apart from its sister language Hittite, in which 
it is usual for attributive participles to be postnominal, and instances of pre- 
nominal participles are rare (Hoffner and Melchert 2008: 271, 339, 406). The 
HLuwian data also prove that the position of the modifiers is independent of 
their complexity (contra Meriggi 1966: 78). 

Reasons for the placement of modifiers, mostly adjectives, have been a mat- 
ter of long-standing debate even in such well-attested and well-studied lan- 
guages as Latin and Ancient Greek. In particular Latin and its offspring provide 
a great deal of synchronic and diachronic data, and yet linearisation remains a 
contentious topic there (see e.g. Bauer 2009: 263-265). 

For Hittite, Laroche (1982: 134) suggests that adjectives describing a quality 
inherent to the noun occur prenominally, while a postnominal slot is used for 
adjectives describing non-inherent qualities: 


Lexamen le plus superficiel montre que le méme adjectif se construit 
avant ou apres le nom, selon qu’il est pris, au moment de son insertion 
dans la phrase, comme épithéte ou comme attribut/prédicat: épithete de 
nature, sila qualité exprimée est inhérente a la nature du nom, prédicat si 
cette méme qualité est introduite comme une détermination circonstan- 
cielle, un supplément d'information. 


Laroche (1982: 136) proposes furthermore that this difference in function 
extended over adjective-like quantifiers as well and that it is the reason why 
Hittite usually postposes the universal quantifier humant- ‘all, every’. Following 
Laroche, such postnominal modification may at first appear to originate from 
placing greater emphasis on the noun, but it is actually the result of the nature 
of the modification, i.e. the adjective is placed behind the noun not because 
the noun is more important in a given context, but because the adjective 
describes a quality or quantity not inherent to the noun but brought on by 
external circumstances. 

Laroche’s account for Hittite can obviously not be transferred to HLuwian. 
The study of quantifiers (chapter 3) has made it clear that the HLuwian equiva- 
lent to Hittite humant- ‘all, every’, i.e. tanima/i-, is by no means a postnominal 
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element. Instead, it usually occurs prenominally, and its postnominal attesta- 
tions are easily explained as resulting from the presence of other elements in 
the same phrase. Moreover, several of the attested adjectives and participles 
in HLuwian occur in prenominal as well as in postnominal positions, as will 
become evident from the examples in the following discussion. The HLuwian 
state of affairs is irreconcilable with a distinction on grounds of inherency. 

Even in Hittite, Laroche's hypothesis, which he himself says rests on but a 
cursory investigation of the data, is somewhat at odds with the patterns found 
in a larger database. Francia (2001: 91) proposes a different interpretation of 
the Hittite qualifying adjectives and their positions. She demonstrates that 
the unmarked positions are such that non-restrictive adjectives occur pre- 
nominally, whereas restrictive adjectives are found postnominally. Deviations 
from this pattern are found mainly with adjectives forming a semantic unit 
with their noun, since these are usually preposed, yet have large enough an 
influence on the meaning of the noun as to be deemed restrictive. In general, 
Hittite attributive adjectives are mostly found in prenominal slots, but there 
are a number postnominal examples as well.!®° 

Pre- and postnominal modifiers respectively are not regional phenomena 
in HLuwian, nor are they particular to specific texts!®! or a certain period. 
Instead, postnominal modifiers often occur in texts that also contain prenomi- 
nal modifiers. Moreover, the position of the modifier does not depend on the 
shape of the modifier itself, i.e. there is no group, semantic or otherwise, which 
is always postposed. 

Instead, the semantics of the head noun of the NP have some influence. 
Thus, whenever the head noun is a PN, all modifiers occur behind it. Since the 
genitival adjectives provide more examples of the phenomenon, the influence 
of the head on linearisation will be discussed in 4.3.2.1.1. 


180 Some of these appear to be conditioned by the form the head noun takes in Hittite, as 
they occur in NPs in which the head noun is represented by a logogram. In these cases, 
the postnominal position is assumed to be limited to the graphemic level though (Hoffner 
and Melchert 2008: 271-272, 285, 406). 

HLuwian does not show any evidence for a link between the written form of the 
head nouns and modifier position. Prenominal modifiers can be found both with 
logographically written head nouns as well as with ones that are presented in fully syllabic 
writing; and the situation is similar with postnominal modifiers. 

181 The sole exception appears to be KORKUN at first sight, as it includes one adjective (§3) 
and two participles (§6 and §10), all of which are postnominal. Yet the inscription does 
not rely wholly on postnominal modification, because genitives and genitival adjectives 
occur prenominally, cf. §1, §4, §5 etc. This suggests that the placement of the adjective 
and the two participles is due not to the text as such, but to other factors instead. 
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Another factor resulting in postnominal modification appears to be the 
presence of a numerical quantifier in the phrase. There is one certain example 
with an adjectival modifier as well as a numeral: 


(145) wa/i-mu patra/i-zu’-ta,(URBS)8  REX-ti-sa 
PTC=PRN Parzuta.D/L.SG’ NUM king(C)N.SG 
POST+ra/i-zi/a FRONS-la/i/u-zi/a-ha x{...’](-)||sa-ta, 
back-ADJ.N.PL.C front-ADJ.N.PL.c=and (verb).3.SG/PL?.PRT 
‘In the city Parzuta, eight kings, lesser and more important, were hostile’ 
against me. 
TOPADA §3, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 452), already cited as 
part of (32) 


While the quantifier is put before the head noun, the adjective follows the 
head. A possible second example for this structure depends on the interpre- 
tation of how the signs are to be read.!®? It was already discussed in 3.3.1 that 
when the universal quantifier tanima/i- ‘all, every’ is combined with a modifier 
in the same NP, it results in a postnominal position for the quantifier, whereas 
the adjective remains before the head noun, cf. (50-b). 

Other elements such as demonstratives, possessive pronouns or genitives!®3 
do not affect the linearisation of adjectives and participles: 


(146) a. a,-mi-ia+ra/i REX+RA/I-ti (ANIMAL)EQUUS-wa/i-ti 
POSS.1SG.A/I_ royal.a/I horse.A/I 
‘with my Royal Horse (i.e. cavalry)’ 
TOPADA §10, mid-8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 453; Yakubovich, 


p.c.) 


182 The pertinent passage is the following: 
(i) |wa/i-tu-u2 | OVIS(ANIMAL) EDERE*-ld/¢-ti-wa/i-li-na 
PTC=PRN NUM sheep(c) fat?.A.SG.C 
(“FLAMMAE”)ki-nu-wa/i-ha 
burn.1.sG.PRT 
‘I burnt? two fat? sheep for him? 
MARAS 3 §4, possibly 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 268) 
Ilya Yakubovich (p.c.) suggests that the first NP is better interpreted as 2 (OVIS.ANIMAL)- 
EDERE?-ld/i-ti-wa/i-li-na, which would result in an omission of the head noun OVIS 
outside the graphemic level and therefore render the passage moot for present purposes. 
A similar structure can be found in Maras 5 §1, but everything before the noun is 
broken off in that example, rendering it very tentative. 
183 There are no comparable examples with genitival adjectives instead of genitives. 
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b. 'ka-ma-ni-sa FRONS-la/i/u-sa SERVUS-la/i 
Kamani.c’ front-ADJ.N.SG.C servant 


‘Kamani’s “first servant 
CEKKE §6a, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145) 


c. (DEUS)TONITRUS-si |BONUS-mi-i-sa SERVUS-la/i-i-sa 
Tarhunza.G love-PPL.N.SG.C servant(C)N.SG 
‘Tarhunza’s beloved servant’ 
ALEPPO 2 §1, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 236) 


In these examples, the adjective or participle always intervenes between the 
noun and the other element. 

Finally, the indefinite quantifier REL-sd-ha is used pronominally for the 
most part, but when it occurs adnominally, it also appears to have no postpos- 
ing effect on the adjective: 


(147) POST+ra/i-i-sa REL-sa-ha-a-’ CAPUT-ti-sa 
back-ADJ.N.SG.C any.N.SG.C — person(C)N.SG 
‘any inferior man’ 
MALPINAR § 20, first half of the 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 342) 


The structure is repeated in the same order in §27 in MALPINAR, but there are 
no further examples of the indefinite quantifier used adnominally and/or in 
conjunction with a modifier. In this context, it may be important that it is the 
quantifier that is adjacent to the noun in (147) rather than the modifier. This 
could indicate that the combination REL-sa-ha-a-’ CAPUT-ti-sa ‘any man’ actu- 
ally forms one accentual unit and is therefore perceived as inseparable. 

The remainder of the postnominal modifiers appear to result from other 
factors. Information structure is a likely candidate, of course, although it can 
be one factor among several. If HLuwian always ordered constituents accord- 
ing to information structure, the corpus would show many more phrases 
in which the head noun occurred before the modifier(s). HLuwian hence 
seems similar to Ancient Greek in this respect, which also shows consider- 
able variation. Greek allows modification to be prenominal as well as post- 
nominal, and at least in the Herodotus corpus, it is saliency that determines 
whether some or all of the modifiers occur before or after the head noun 
(Bakker 2009: 109-125). 

In the HLuwian data, there are at least 4 phrases whose contexts suggest 
that their modifiers are postnominal because the head nouns rank higher on a 
saliency scale. Thus, the PORADA seal names the deities Tarhunza and Kubaba, 
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and the name of the latter is followed by the adjective na-wa/i+ra/i-li-sa 
‘foreign’. Clearly, the modifier is less important relative to the DN Kubaba, and 
it is consequently postposed despite the general practice of prenominal modi- 
fiers with DNs in many other contexts. Other, similar distributions according 
to informational weight can be observed in BULGARMADEN §6 (two modifiers), 
ivriz 1 §1 and TELL AHMAR 5 §g9. Possibly, sUDBURG §2 also falls into this cat- 
egory, as well as AssuR letters d§g and e §23, but their interpretation is fraught 
with difficulties. 

While information structure provides suitable explanations for the preced- 
ing examples, there are at least 2 more sentences in the assuR letters whose 
word order cannot be accounted for sensibly on that basis. Letter b §5 contains 
the phrase ‘urgent’ demands”, which occurs four times in the letters. Contrary to 
the other three attestations, however, the words are inverted in letter b, and the 
noun precedes the adjective: (“*286.*317”)(-wa/i-rat+a-ma LEPUS-pa-sa-la-ia. 
It does not become clear from the context why the phrase should be turned 
around in this case. Similarly unclear cases are KORKUN §6!84 and KARKAMIS 
A 21 §1, which is partly broken. The KORKUN passage in particular is difficult 
to assess because of the uncertain meanings of several words in the sentence. 

A third factor that has to be reckoned with is interference from another 
language. Some phrases in the KARATEPE bilingual show convergence towards 
Phoenician (cf. Yakubovich 2013b). The NP CASTRUM-sa PUGNUS(-)la/i/u-mi- 
ta-ia- ‘strong fortresses’ occurs in §XXV and in §XIX (in slightly different spell- 
ing), and it mirrors exactly the Phoenician word order of head before modifier, 
even though the choice of words is slightly different: rst ‘Zt ‘strong lands’ and 
hmyt 2t ‘strong walls’ respectively. The same explanation can be adduced for 
the phrase (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-za-sad ARHA u-sa-nu-wa/i-mi-sd ‘the highly 
blessed Tarhunza’ in §LI, since it corresponds to Phoenician b1 krntrys ‘the 
krntrys Baal’; the meaning of the Phoenician epithet is unknown. 

In a handful of cases the syntax is ambiguous and they can therefore not be 
explained satisfactorily.!®5 


184 The meaning of the presumed head of the phrase d-mi *g1-ta-ti CRUS EXERCITUS- 
la/i/u-ti pi-ha-mi-sd ‘(to) my “g1-tati glorified by the army’ is unknown (Hawkins 2000: 
173-174). 

185 These can be found in the notoriously difficult assur letters. Letter c § contains the NP 
ha-la+ra/i-la=PTc sa-na-wa/i-ia, in which both words show N/As.PL.N endings; Hawkins 
(2000: 535) cautiously interprets it as ‘good halarala-. Since the meaning of halarala- is 
unknown, though, it is difficult to know whether sa-na-wa/i-ia constitutes a postnominal 
adjective or whether it is in fact the phrasal head. The latter would require a new partial 
translation such as ‘halarala- goods’. 
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The study of the word order has brought to light that the usual prenominal 
position for modifiers can be changed into a postnominal one for several rea- 
sons. First of all, combinations of quantifiers and modifiers appear to lead to a 
split between the two, and one of them is put into postnominal position; com- 
binations of modifiers with determiners or other modifiers, on the other hand, 
have no such effect. Secondly, saliency seems to play a role in modifier placing, 
and the word order is arranged according to information structural require- 
ments, whereas the semantic properties of the modifier seem to have only lim- 
ited influence if any. Thirdly, the postnominal modifiers from the KARATEPE 
bilingual were found to be the result of influence from Phoenician. Finally, pNs 
do not allow prenominal modification, as will become clear in 4.3.2.1.1. 


4.3.1.2 Order among Stacked Modifiers 

HLuwian permits stacking of modifiers, and one of the pertinent questions 
regarding adjectival word order concerns their linearisation when there is 
more than one modifier. Languages usually have ordering principles to organ- 
ise such strings (see e.g. Hetzron 1978: 170-175; Seiler 1978: 307-312, 318; Rijkhoff 
2002: 218-223), and in the case of adjectives, they often involve sequences such 
as evaluation, property, age, colour, provenance etc. as in English the little black 
book rather than the black little book, and the old British design instead of the 


Another letter is similarly problematic: 

(i) |“SCUTUM”(-)ha+ra/i-ti-ha-wa/i-mu || |hara/i-lina —|sa-na-wa/i-zi-na* 
h.-shield*(c)a.sG=and=PTC=PRN shield(c)A.sG good.a.sG.c 

|VIA-wa/i-ni 

send.2.SG.IPV 

‘And send me a Aarati-shield (as) a good shield!’ 

ASSUR letter d §8, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 535) 
Two issues arise with this example. First, “SCUTUM”(-)ha+ra/i-ti-(n) and hara/i-lina may 
in fact be the same word. Rieken and Yakubovich (2010: 216-217) can show that rhotacism 
also affects /1/ apart from /d/ and in a few cases /n/, which strongly suggests a merger 
of the phonemes into the flap /r/ with ensuing hypercorrections. That would result in a 
translation such as ‘And send me a shield, a good shield’ 

Second, if they are different words, the word classes are not clear. “SCUTUM’(-) 
ha+ra/i-ti-(n) could be a noun and the name of a special kind of shield, hara/i-li-na 
‘shield’ would then be part of the object complement and the adjective sa-na-wa/i-zi-na-' 
‘good’ its postnominal modifier. If “SCUTUM’(-)ha+ra/i-ti-(n) is an adjective, however, 
it constitutes a prenominal modifier to hara/i-li-na ‘shield, and sa-na-wa/i-zi-na-! ‘good’ 
could be an adjective whose head noun has been elided in an equi-NP deletion process. 
That would require a translation such as: ‘And send me a Aarati-shield as a good (one)! 
Another option sees it as a second regular modifier, in which case the translation would 
have to be: ‘And send me a good harati-shield! 
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British old design (Aarts 2011: 125—-126).'8° Such orders are not necessarily strict 
rules, but tendencies of variable strength because inherency also plays a role, 
and they depend on the context of the phrase in question, cf. e.g. the discus- 
sion of the different analyses of the same phenomenon in Modern German by 
Seiler (2000: 44-53). 

In HLuwian, the order of adjectives is barely assessable for lack of suffi- 
cient relevant data. There are only three phrases which contain more than one 
adjective in the first place (all abbreviated): 


(148) a. wa/i+ra/i-liina MAGNUS+ra/i-zi/a-na *273+RA/I.*200-na 
OWN.A.SG.C — great-SUP.A.SG.C power’(C)A.SG 
‘(his) own greatest power” 
TOPADA §32, mid-8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 454; Yakubovich 
2013C¢: 161) 


b. 8 REX-ti-sa POST+ra/i-zi/a FRONS-la/i/u-zi/a-ha 
NUM king(c)N.sG back-ADJ.N.PL.C front-ADJ.N.PL.c=and 
‘eight kings, lesser and more important’ 

TOPADA §3, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 452) 


c. |(““CORNU”)zi+ra/i-ni || BIBERE-u-na-sa |sa-na-wa/i-ia 
horn(N)N/A.PL drink-INF.G good.N/A.PL.N 
|MAGNUS+ra/i-ia-’ 
big.N/A.PL.N 
‘horns of drinking, good (and) big’ 
ASSUR letter f+g §36, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 537; Simon 
2008 and 2012; Yakubovich 2o10b: 65-66, fn. 58) 


The only example with prenominal modification is (148-a), and it places the 
property-type adjective before the evaluation-type one. wa/i+ra/i-li-na per- 
haps shows pronominal tendencies, and it would therefore be expected to 
occur as the first element. In (148-b), both adjectives occur postnominally, and 
they seem to belong to the same semantic class. Their order must consequently 
depend on other factors. Finally, (148-c) is likewise postnominal and puts the 
evaluation-type adjective before the dimension-type adjective. It may be that 


186 Classifications vary, as do the names for the semantic categories, and the matter has seen 
a considerable amount of scholarly debate, cf. the discussion already in Hetzron (1978: 
165-170). Adjective stacking is usually devoted ample space to in descriptive or reference 
grammars, see e.g. Biber et al. (1999: 596-602). 
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(148-b) and (148-c) are ordered according to the importance attached to the 
modifiers. All in all, however, the 3 examples presented here provide too little 
data for any real hypothesis about the order of stacked adjectives in HLuwian. 

Since the HLuwian corpus contains 6 phrases with more than one adnomi- 
nal participle, their ordering requires comment as well. Participles obviously 
do not fall into the same semantic categories as adjectives, so their patterning, 
if any, must resort to a different system. Weber (1994: 155-156) observes sev- 
eral different factors that are common cross-linguistically and may all play a 
role, among them Behaghel’s Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder (Law of Increasing 
Members/Constituents, Behaghel 1932: 5-6). 

However, it is difficult to say whether or not the HLuwian strings of syn- 
tactically equal elements are ordered according to Behaghel’s principle. In the 
last NP of the long MARAS 1 §1 introduction, cited as (62-b), azamis is very pos- 
sibly the shorter of the two participles azamis ‘loved’ and uliyamis ‘exalted’ 
But the HLuwian writing system holds too many vagaries to permit a more 
definite statement because it is often uncertain how many syllables a particu- 
lar word has. 

Even modifiers that differ in complexity are not ordered according to their 
weight based on the number of words or their hierarchisation: 


(149) za-pa-wa/i i-sa-tara/i-ta-za || za-ha 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC=PTC throne(N)N/A.SG DEM.N/A.SG.N=and 
MENSA-za_ —s d-mi-sa || td-ti-sa 'q-za-mi-sd 


table(N)N/A.SG POSS.1SG.N.SG.c_ father(c)N.sG Azami(C)N.SG 
DEUS-na-ti (LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa SOL-ta-mi-sd 
god.a/I love-PPL.N.SG.C sun-god-ADJ.N.SG.C 
x-la/i-za-sa(URBS) zu-ki-ti-za-ha(URBS) FLUMEN.DOMINUS-ia-sa 
Sarila’-apj.N.sG.c Zukita-abj.?=and __ river-lord(c)N.sG 
|| (PES)u-pa-ta 

furnish.3.SG’.PRT 
‘And this throne and this table my father Azami, loved by the gods, (the 
one’) belonging to the sun-god, (as the’) Sarila’-ean and Zukita-ean 
river-lord, furnished.’ 
BOYBEPINARI 2 §5, early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 336; Melchert 
2004b: 374; Melchert in press: 7; Simon 2008 and 2012; Yakubovich 2010b: 
65-66, fn. 58) 


Since HLuwian permits pre- and postnominal positions for modifiers, both the 
PN Azami and the title FLUMEN.DOMINUS-ia-sa are possible heads, and it is 
not altogether clear which noun is the one actually modified by DEUS-na-ti 
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(LITUUS)d-za-mi-sa and the adjective!8’ SOL-td-mi-sd. However, the fact 
remains that the two modifiers are ordered with the more complex preceding 
the less complex one.!8° Behaghel’s Law therefore does not account for these 
examples, but the semantic content may play a role in so far as a tentative 
case can perhaps be made for an increase in importance of the referent in a 
sequence of stacked modifiers. 

Another possible factor influencing ordering is saliency because it often 
plays a role in sentential word order. Its importance is already stressed by 
Behaghel (1932: 4-5), who observes that, if included at all, the most salient 
element comes first. He also states explicitly that saliency accounts for repeti- 
tions besides other resumptive elements because these are at the forefront of a 
speaker’s mind. Bakker (2009: 106-108) demonstrates that saliency is often the 
deciding factor in NPs with multiple modifiers in the Greek of Herodotus, and 
the most salient part of an NP is put in front of all other parts as far as word 
order rules permit. In the HLuwian data, saliency accounts neatly for the situ- 
ation in the latter part of MaRAs 1 §1, cf. (62) in the context of (60). The final NP 
of the paragraph, cited as (62-b), starts with azamis ‘loved’, thereby repeating 
one of the participles from the preceding NP. Moreover, the preceding NP, cited 
as (62-a), includes participles which are frequently found in the introductory 
passages of inscriptions. They are hence more salient in this context and as 
such come first. The second NP begins with the aforementioned repetitions 
and then lists modifiers not recorded elsewhere in a similar context; these can 
therefore be taken as less salient in this context. 

The stacking in (149) appears to work in a similar way. DEUS-nati azamis 
‘loved by the gods’ is not only the more frequent epithet of the two, but the 
person described also bears the name Azami, which could act as an additional 
trigger for the participle. In consequence, the participle could easily be seen as 
a repetition in this context and therefore as more salient than the shorter and 
less complex adjective SOL-damis ‘sun-blessed’. 

A different kind of saliency is apparently at work in KARKAMIS A 7: 


(150) |za-sa-pa-wa/i-’ Trt-wa/it+ra/i-sa-i-sa |I[UDEX-ni-i-sa 
DEM.N.SG.C=PTC=PTC Tuwarsai(C)N.sG  ruler.G’ 
(“*357+RA/I”)za+ra/i||-za-mi-sa |“FRONS”-hi-ti 

desire?-ADJ’.N.SG.C front.D/L.SG 





187 See Melchert (in press: 7) for an appraisal of this form. 

188 Unless one were to suppose that DEUS-na-ti (LITUUS )d-za-mi-sa modifies the PN Azamis, 
and the head of SOL-ta-mi-sd was the title FILUMEN.DOMINUS-ia-sa. In that case, the 
modifiers would belong to different phrases, effectively eliminating the basis for any 
questions about their ordering. 
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d-sas-za-mi-i-sa CAPUT-ti-sa 

proclaim-PPL.N.SG.c prince(C)N.SG 

‘This (is) Tuwarsai, the desired’ (one) of the ruler, the prince proclaimed 
for preeminence. 

KARKAMIS A 7 §14, late gth or early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 129; 
Melchert in press: 7) 


This is the last sentence of the inscription, and it is also the only one to include 
any participles and adjectives; the preceding sentences are devoted mainly to 
listing the pNs of the people depicted in the relief. Hence it is probable that 
the modifiers are used to distinguish the person last mentioned in the text, 
Tuwarsai. As a baby held by a woman, he is also the smallest person depicted, 
and he is linguistically set apart from the others first and foremost because of 
his connection to the ruler. Besides making identification easier, initial posi- 
tion may have been chosen for the phrasal head because the modifiers are 
focussed as predicting a glorious future for the prince. 

Saliency provides a suitable explanation for some examples, but it does not 
account for all. It hence stands to reason that there are other factors at work 
besides saliency that influence the ordering of non-possessive modifiers in 
HLuwian NPs. However, assessing them would require more data. 

One further aspect is relevant in connection with the complex participial 
modifiers. They consist of more than one word, but show no variation at all, 
because their possessor/agent is consistently placed before the participle. This 
is independent of the case the element assumes, G or A/I, and it is also not 
influenced by the position the modifier has in relation to the head noun. The 
corpus holds no example of a possessor/agent placed behind the participle it 
belongs to. 

Otherwise, the usual position for participial modifiers is before their head 
noun. Incidentally, all 8 participles with genitive-marked possessors/agents 
can be found in a prenominal position relative to their head noun. Of the 
participles with a/I-agents, 13 are prenominal, and 3 are postnominal. The 
lack of postnominal examples of participles with G-possessors/agents may be 
due to chance, since there are nearly twice as many A/I-agents to be found 
as G-agents, but it could also attest to a link between the animate individual 
referents covered by the genitive and a strong tendency towards a prenominal 
position. 

To summarise the word order within a group of stacked adjectives and 
participles, it must first be said that this is a difficult aspect to investigate on 
the basis of the few data there are in the HLuwian corpus. The three adjec- 
tive examples appear to conform to the general order of semantic categories 
for adjectives. The examples are so few as to bar proper assessment of any 
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variation, but considering the amount of variation HLuwian shows in most 
syntactic matters, it stands to reason that adjective stacking is not immune to 
it either. The participles likewise show variation. The weight of a constituent 
appears to have very limited influence, whereas saliency seems to be of some 
importance, even though it remains unclear to what degree. Additionally, the 
data suggest that there are other factors to be reckoned with besides saliency, 
perhaps focus and the semantic importance attached to the modifier, but they 
cannot be fully gleaned from the very limited number of examples. The order 
of elements within complex participial modifiers, on the other hand, is strictly 
left-branching, as possessor/agents and agents are always placed before the 
participles. 


4.3.2 Possessives 

Like all modifiers, both genitives and genitival adjectives are generally pre- 
posed, i.e. the structures are right-headed and left-branching, which could be 
observed in numerous examples in the preceding sections. However, there are 
a number of exceptions to this basic order also among the possessive modi- 
fiers (Melchert 20038: 200). In the following, the inverted order of head before 
possessor will be examined first in 4.3.2.1, and it entails a discussion of the pos- 
sible function of postposed modifiers. The data are split into two basic groups, 
namely one in which the NPs are headed by PNs and one in which other nouns 
constitute the heads. Afterwards the rare, but probably not erroneous order of 
possessor—head-—possessor will find mention in 4.3.2.2. 


4.3.2.1 Postnominal Possession 

In a number of cases, the possessive modifier, be it in the form of a genitive, a 
genitival adjective or a possessive pronoun, is positioned behind the head of 
the phrase rather than in front of it, resulting in a structure of N-Mop. 

The overall picture is such that variation between preposed and postposed 
modification is possible with most kinds of heads, and phrases with postposed 
modifiers will be investigated in detail in the following. The phrases fall into 
two basic categories whose behaviour differs significantly, namely those with 
PNs as heads and those with other nouns as heads. The pN-headed phrases 
will be dealt with first, and afterwards the focus will turn to phrases headed by 
other nouns, which are subdivided according to their types of modifiers rather 
than their head nouns. 


4.3.2.1.1 PNs as Heads 

Even if the function of the postposed modifiers is in no way uniform, a system- 
atic search of the data reveals that semantics do appear to play a role in the 
word order, namely the semantics of the head of the np. For when the head is 
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a PN, the modifiers always follow it, regardless of whether they are genitives, 
genitival adjectives or indeed other adjectives. 

This peculiarity manifests itself most obviously in the structures found in 
just a handful of texts, all dating to the mid- to late eighth century, which make 
use of an otherwise uncommon pattern. Thus in contrast to the vast majority 
of texts, these texts regularly lack the word that would specify the kinship rela- 
tion between possessum and possessor; cf. (151) below. To put the exceptional- 
ity of the pattern into context, it must be stressed that the combination of two 
PNs without a kinship term is limited to just five texts: one occurrence each in 
CEKKE and TUNP 1, two in KARABURUN and, as the normal order, in the KULULU 
lead strips; it does not occur outside these texts. 


(151) si-pi-ia-pa-wa/t-ta ni-ia-sd-na 
Sipi.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC=PTC Ni-ADJ.D/L.SG 
hara/i-na-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) (DEUS )ku+AVIS-ia ku-ma-pi 


Harana-ADJ.G Kubaba.D/L.sG POP 
ta-wa/i INFRA-ta d-za-tu 
eye(N)N/A.PL ADV swallow.3.PL’.1PV 


‘May the Haranean (god) together with’ Kubaba swallow down the eyes 
of Sipi, Ni’s (son). 

KARABURUN §10, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 481; Yakubovich 
2002: 193 and 2008: 199), already cited as (104) 


In the patriarchally organised Luwian society, a second name provided for 
identification can reasonably be expected to be that of the father, so that men- 
tioning the appropriate kinship term could be seen as superfluous, at least in 
some cases. On the surface it appears that the genitival adjective is directly 
dependent on the PN, and it is tempting to attribute the inversion of the nor- 
mal modifier—head order to information structure. Passages such as the follow- 
ing from CEKKE seem to support that view at first: 


(152) DOMINUS-ti-wa/i+ra/i-ia-pa-wa/i a-ha-li-sa-na PRAE-ti 
LORD-tiwara.D/L.sG=pTc=PTC — Ahali-ADj.D/L.SG POP 
*179.*347.5-sd-pa-sd1 | SCALPRUM-sa 


?.(N)N/A.PL NUM mina.G 
(*33(2))mé+ra/i-sas+ra/i-2i DARE-mi-na 
?.A.PL give.GER 


‘And before LORD-tiwara, Ahali’s (son), ... (to the value of *) 1 mina’ is/ 
are to be given. 

CEKKE §12, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145; Melchert 2003a: 194 
and 2004¢: 357-358) 
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The sentence is part of a passage dealing with the allocation of goods, and in 
§12 a new recipient is introduced together with the goods he is to receive. The 
name of the recipient along with its modifier is put in sentence-initial position, 
followed by a detailed listing of the goods. The same order is also employed in 
§9 and §10, and it conforms to a basic topic-comment structure.!®9 

An even stronger case for the influence of information structure and perhaps 
also genre characteristics appears to be made by evidence from the KULULU 
lead strips, which also mirror the order of PN—PNg,. There are 11 examples of 
postposed assa/i-adjectives. Six of these occur on KULULU lead strip 1 and take 
the following form: 


(153) 100 “HORDEUM” !MAGNUS+RA/I-mu-wa/i-ia |CUM-ni 
Num barley Uramuwa.D/L.sG POP 
IMAGNUS+RA/I-mu-wa/i-sd-na(URBS) 
Uramuwa-ADJ.D/L.SG 
‘One hundred (measures of) barley for Uramuwa of Uramuwa’s town. 
KULULU lead strip 1 §2, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 


506-507) 


The town name is evidently based on the PN Uramuwa, which is accompanied 
by a personal determinative. Whether or not the sign URBS is also to be classi- 
fied a determinative instead of a logogram, is a matter of interpretation. This 
particular town name occurs 5 times on the lead strip,!9° in 3 cases with a per- 
sonal determinative, in 2 without. In §3, another town named after a person, 
IPUGNUS-ri+i-mi-sa-na(URBS), is attested. 

Additionally, there are two more town names on the strip that are geniti- 
val adjectives in the D/L.sG, though without a personal determinative because 
they are based on DNs rather than PNs: hu-wa/i-sd-na(URBS) in §2 and ta- 
sa-ku-sa-na(URBS) in §7. As expected, they are derived with -assa/i-9! That 
seems to leave only one case of a TN in -assa/i-, namely tu-na-sa-na(URBS) 
in (154) below. Since TNs always appear last in the lead strip entries and their 


189 Interestingly, the postposition PRAE-ti follows the recipient NP rather than just its head, 
as would be expected from the evidence in (142) and in TUNP 1. This may have to do with 
the fact that the small chain of enclitic particles attached to the head of the Np bars the 
position between modified and modifier to other intervening elements. 

1go_ Entry no. 25 in §4 may have received the determinative (URBS) by mistake and actually 
constitute a patronymic, as Hawkins (1987: 143) suggests; i.e. there are perhaps only four 
tokens of ‘Uramuwa’s town’ rather than five. 

191 See also 4.2.3.1. 
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placement is not dependent on other contextual variables, they alone yield no 
further information on what causes postposing in modifiers. However, it has 
already been mentioned in the previous section (see p. 227) that postposition 
in the lead strips cannot be due to the genre alone, for preposing is permissible: 


(154) 80 “HORDEUM” |tu-na-sa-na(URBS) |d-na-ia 
NUM barley Tuna-ADJ.D/L.SG  mother’.D/L.sG!9? 
|DARE-mi-na 
give.GER 
‘80 (measures of) barley are to be given to the town Tuna’s mother’: 
KULULU lead strip 1 §9 1.60, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
508-509; Melchert 20032: 194 and 2004¢: 357-358) 


If the genre of the lead strips truly required all recipient modifiers to be post- 
posed, the relevant phrase would run d-ni-ia tu-na-sa-na(URBS). 

Postnominal possessive modifiers are a minor feature in general, but they 
constitute the rule in the KULULU lead strips. Indeed, except for (154), there are 
no preposed modifiers of this or any other kind on the lead strips. The KULULU 
lead strips are highly organised, and every entry follows the same struc- 
ture: quantity-commodity—PNn of recipient!®’—-modifiers to PN (patronym, 


192 Melchert (p.c.) suggests that d-na-ia is in fact a female PN, also found in KARKAMIS A 11a 
§19 (!d-na-ia). However, there are compelling differences between the two attestations. 
First, there is no personal determinative preceding d-na-ia marking it as a PN, and lead 
strip 1 applies determinatives reliably. Word dividers are used equally reliably before 
non-PN words, as Hawkins (2000: 504) remarks. Second, if d-na-ia were a PN, it would 
constitute the only case of a recipient occurring after its TN in the data from the lead 
strips. If, however, tu-na-sa-na(URBS) d-na-ia is analysed as fixed phrase instead of an 
unmarked pwn preceded by an ethnicon, the order of elements resembles that of the 
other entries. 

193 The lead strips, for all their clarity in structure, are notoriously difficult to understand 
with respect to what they actually record. While at least some of the itemised accounts 
deal with the distribution of commodities, the differences in wording suggest that they 
also record other kinds of transactions. Perhaps, the gerundive DARE-mina ‘is to be given’ 
(Melchert 20038a: 194 and 2004¢: 357-358) is used when the commodity in question has 
been donated rather than sold or exchanged for something else, whereas a wording such 
as the one in (142) might indicate selling (Giusfredi 2010: 195-196). However, nowhere 
on the lead strips is there any mention of what may have been given in exchange in 
those cases, be it money or goods. That obviously casts some doubts on their recording 
business transactions, and Yakubovich (2oub: 264-265) suggests instead that the different 
wordings simply represent variants of the same concept, i.e. distribution rather than 
trade. See Hawkins (1987) for the first detailed discussion. 
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status/occupation and/or town name).!% While it may be tempting to assume 
that post-head modification in this slot is a sign of the genre here, it has to be 
borne in mind that the lead strip lists are organised rather differently and do 
not resemble modern lists. Instead of being split over several columns, each 
entry is written in a rectangle in the usual HLuwian way, i.e. with the signs 
aligned vertically. The boxes themselves are organised in horizontal lines by 
way of imitating the layout of the inscriptions. This pattern strongly favours 
consistency within one entry, but not between separate entries, because entries 
were completed one after the other rather than part by part. See figure 4.3. 
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FIGURE 4.3 Detail from KULULU lead strip 1, obverse (photos and autograph taken from Hawkins 
2000: plate 286) 


In typical boustrophedon fashion, the first horizontal line runs from right 
to left, the second from left to right and the third from right to left again.!% 
Contrary to lists in the modern rows and columns system, the different parts of 
the HLuwian entries are not immediately obvious because some parts require 


194 In addition to these 2 genitives in <-si>, there are a large number of other forms in <-sa>, 
which are probably also genitives. Since their orthography is ambiguous, they are not 
listed here, but they occur in the same slots as the forms in <-si> when modifying separate 
entries. Besides the town names given at the end of entries, several small groups of entries 
are subsumed under a toponymic heading on KULULU lead strip 1. In those cases, the TN 
always ends in <-sa>, and Hawkins (1987: 138-139) takes them as genitives, yet they could 
be N.SG as well. 

195 The texts in the images of figure 4.3 is this: 

(i) a. register one 
1) 120 “HORDEUM” !ku-li-ia |CUM-ni 
‘120 (measures of) barley for Kuli’ 
2) 100 “HORDEUM” !ta-ia |CUM-ni |wa/i-tara/i 
‘100 (measures of) barley for Ta, the cup-bearer’.’ 
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more than one vertical line of signs, even though most words begin at the top 
of the rectangle. With list-like behaviour therefore relegated to a place among 
the less immediate influences on the structure, a more detailed look at the 
data proves that the lead strips simply apply a grammatical rule which appears 
to prevail in modifying pNs and which is illustrated in the following discussion. 

In order to explain postnominal modifiers in the lead strips and elsewhere, 
it is necessary to examine the phenomenon from different angles and, if called 
for, discard some analyses. Information structure is a case in point. At first 
sight, most of the examples seem to be typical cases of topicalisation in that 
the head of the np is fronted. Such is apparently the case for (151), in which the 
indirect object Sipia D/L.sc is fronted into sentence initial position. Again, it 
would be the head of the NP that were important and not the modifier Niyasan, 
justifying the deviation from standard word order of modifier before head. Yet, 
when seen in the context of the entire inscription, the analysis crumbles. In 
KARABURUN, two people named Sipi are kept separate: Sipi- REX ‘King Sipi’ and 
Sipi- Ni- ‘Sipi, Ni’s (son). The phrase Sipi- M- is either realised as PN—PNG or as 
PN-PNGa, but whichever morphological marking is employed, the word order 
remains the same throughout. Thus, both the genitive and the genitival adjec- 
tive are always postposed, no matter where in the sentence—or in the text 
for that matter—the structure occurs. Postposing the modifier is hence clearly 
the norm in this case and not caused by information structural requirements. 
Instead the governor Sipi- Ni- seems to have been given a permanent epithet 
similar to what gave rise to modern last names. 

Patronymics are not the only modifiers to be postposed in the case of PN 
heads. Cf. the following examples for pN-headed phrases. The first example is 
one of a postposed genitival adjective in -wann(i)-: 


b. register two 
1) |d-na-tara/i-sd- |tu-na-sd(URBS) 200 “HORDEUM”’-za !PUGNUS-ri+i-mi-ia 
|CUM-ni 
‘Of the town Lower Tuna: 200 (measures of) barley for PUGNUS-rimi. 
2) 22 “HORDEUM (...) 
‘22 (measures of) barley (for Nana, Huliya’s (son).)’ 
c. register three 
1) 75 “HORDEUM’-za 'ku-wa/i(-...) 
‘75 (measures of) barley for Kuwa/i (from the town Haru(wa/i).)’ 
2) (...-)ia’ |CUM-ni 'mu-wa/i-sd-na |wa/i+ra/i-tutra/i-si(URBS) 
‘(aoo (measures of) barley for Kwarimuw)a’, Muwa’s (son), of the town 
Waratura/i’ 
KULULU lead strip 1 §3.8 and 9, §4.15 and 16, §5.32 and 33, mid- to late 8th century 
BC (Hawkins 2000: 506-507) 
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(155) MAGNUS+ra/i-SARMA-ma-sa- i-ha-'sa’-wa/i-ni-sa(URBS) 
Urasarma(C)N’.SG Thasa-ADJ.N’.SG 
‘Urasarma of (the city) Ihasa’ 
KARKAMIS A 4a§7, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 152) 


The name appears to be part of a list of persons, probably in the N.sc, but 
an analysis as G would also be possible. Consisting of only a PN and an affili- 
ation, this example is very similar to the large group of post-head modified 
PNs occurring in the introductory sentences of most inscriptions. However, 
KARABURUN has shown that modifiers are postposed with PN heads also in nar- 
rative passages. The same is true for non-genitival modifiers: 


(156) |d-mi-sa |FEMINA?-ti-sd |na-na-si-sd © BONUS-mi-sa 
POSS.1SG.N.SG.C wife(Cc)N.SG  Nanasi(C)N.SG dear.N.SG.C 
x(-)zatra/i-ta-si-na |FILIUS-ni-na pi-ia-ta 
heart-ADJ.A.sG.c child(c)a.sG give.3.SG.PRT 
‘My wife’, dear Nanasi, gave (me’) a child of the body (lit. ‘heart’).’ 
KORKUN §10, late gth century BC (Hawkins 2000: 173) 


The phrase Nanasis BONUS-mis ‘dear Nanasi’ occurs in a context that is oth- 
erwise perfectly ordinary pre-head modifying,!9° and there is no reason to 
assume that its post-head position might be caused by anything else than the 
head being a PN. 

It therefore stands to reason to accept postposed modifiers as the rule for PN 
heads. There is not a single instance of a MOD-PN in the entire corpus, and con- 
sidering the ubiquity of preposed modifiers with other nouns, their absence 
with PNs is quite remarkable. In the data on genitives and genitival adjectives 
with all types of head, preposed modifiers outnumber postposed ones by 
about 10:1. The regularity with which PNs are only modified post-nominally is 
therefore not a matter of chance, but very likely reflects linguistic reality.!9” 

These facts raise the question of why PNs are not treated like other nouns, 
and one relevant aspect may be referentiality and restrictiveness. Restrictive 
modification creates subclasses of what is modified. That works well in the 


196 Because of the intervening PN, it seems unlikely that the present sentence features an 
instance of the title BONUS FEMINA. Instead, BONUS-mis is probably a participle, see 
Giusfredi (2010: 12-114). 

197 Note, however, that the pattern does not extend to DNs, which are usually modified 
prenominally like appellatives. 
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case of common nouns, but is at odds with one of the basic characteristics of 
proper nouns, which Semenza (2006: 561) describes as follows: 


Proper names |[i.e. proper nouns, AB| are thought to relate to their ref- 
erence in a ‘token’ (individual) as opposed to ‘type’ (categorial) fashion, 
which is the case for common nouns. In other words, while proper names 
refer to individual entities, common nouns refer to categories of items. 


For this reason, common nouns may be modified “with articles (where these 
exist), quantifiers, demonstratives, adjective phrases, restrictive relative 
clauses, and other modifiers”, according to Allerton (1987: 64), but “[p]roper 
noun phrases usually allow none of these without losing their properness.”!98 

The effect of losing ‘properness’ may be observed in the way HLuwian DNs 
are treated. HLuwian combines many DNs with modifiers in order to keep the 
different deities separate. Despite the fact that DNs are usually seen as a sub- 
class of proper nouns, the Luwian situation with more than one of each god 
shifts them into the direction of common nouns. The following 4 examples 
illustrate this common pattern: 


(157) a. “CAELUM”-si-i-sa (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-sa 
‘Celestial Tarhunza’ (TELL AHMAR 1 §2, Hawkins 2000: 240) 


b. EXERCITUS-la/i/u-na-si-i-wa/i (DEUS)TONITRUS-na 
‘Tarhunza of the Army’ (TELL AHMAR 6 §23, Hawkins 2006a: 14-15) 


c. kar-ka-mi-si-za(URBS) (DEUS)TONITRUS-ti 
‘Karkamisean Tarhunza’ (KARKAMIS A ua §u, Hawkins 2000: 95) 


d. HALPA-pa-wa/i-ni-sd (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-za 
‘Halabean Tarhunza’ (KORKUN §5, Hawkins 2000: 172) 


Since PNs may obviously not be modified in quite the same way, it is reasonable 
to assume that, in HLuwian, they cannot be moved out of their semantic class, 
which Semenza (2006) calls “token reference”. Genuine semantic modification 
is ruled out for the token referential PNs, because they are already unique. Still, 
the previous examples have shown that syntactic disambiguation is possible. 
In fact, that is not the only area in which pns differ from DNs; a second area 
is definiteness. PNs, by their very nature, are commonly regarded as neutral 


198 This is obviously not true for all languages, and the matter will be discussed later. 
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with respect to definiteness (see e.g. Hanks 2006: 135), and many languages 
do not permit their PNs to be modified in the same way as common nouns, 
although some do. Lyons (1999: 21-22, 121-124) shows for instance that Modern 
Greek and also the southern varieties of Modern German permit a combina- 
tion of definite article and PN as in Greek ho Georgos ‘George’? and several 
varieties of Modern German die Julia ‘Julia’ even in non-contrastive environ- 
ments. Modern English, on the other hand, has no such rule, and a phrase such 
as *the Julia is ungrammatical unless it is preceded by a restrictive adjective as 
in the tall Julia or followed by a restrictive relative clause as in the Julia I told 
you about yesterday.?°° Even when they do permit a definite article, the effect 
is not necessarily definiteness, Lyons (1999: 121-124) argues, but it may show 
familiarity, be limited to a certain register or something else entirely. 

As a result, it comes as no surprise that PNs in HLuwian never occur together 
with demonstratives. DN-headed phrases, on the other hand, can take a 
demonstrative also in addition to a genitive or genitival adjective, e.g. in za-a-ti 
CAELUM (DEUS)TONITRUS-ti-i ‘(for) this celestial Tarhunza’ (KARKAMIS A 13 
d §10, Hawkins 2000: 16). Many of these phrases may be found in inscriptions 
that are on or by a statue or relief of the god being referred to. The HLuwian 
demonstratives are first and foremost deictic (Melchert 2003a: 190-191; Pléchl 
2003: 69-71; Goedegebuure 2008: 320, 327), but their inherent deixis cannot be 
proved to be without an additional definiteness effect. In fact, demonstratives 
“seem to be inherently definite” (Lyons 1999: 107). The DN has consequently 
been moved even further into the direction of a common noun. In contrast, 
out of the great number of PNs attested in the corpus, none is combined with a 
demonstrative even when referring to a person depicted on a relief.2 

DNs and regular common nouns may be modified extensively in HLuwian, 
but for PNs the options are much more limited, a situation found in many 


199 Note that Classical Greek does not permit articles with pNs (Schwyzer 1950: 24). 

200 Combinations with demonstratives in English are a different matter entirely (Lyons 
1999: 122). 

201 There is one very uncertain possible combination of DEM—PN: 


(i) a-wa/i —*a-pa-sa-ha’ 'g-za-mi-sa_ _—-zi-ia-na-2i_|| i-2i-i-tu 
PTC=PTC DEM.N’.sG.c’=and Azami(C)N’.sG ritual(c)A.PL  perform.3.SG’.IPV 
*a-pa-sa-na (DOMINUS)na-ni CUM-ni 
PRN.3S8G/PL.D/L.SG_ lord.D/L.SG POP 


(translation see below) 

IZGIN 2 §9, possibly 11th or 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 316) 
Hawkins (2000: 316, 318) translates the sentence tentatively as: ‘Even that Azami—may 
he perform rituals for his lord!’, but neither is the context completely understood, nor is 
the syntactic structure of the sentence clear. 
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languages. In order to describe this appropriately, several syntactic theories 
assume that pNs do not have a modifier slot in the phrase they head, or, in 
other words, have a constraint on modification. In RRG, phrases headed by PNs 
are tentatively considered not layered (Van Valin and LaPolla 1997: 56, 59-60). 
A reformulation of the NP in the GB framework regards pNs as forming DPs, 
ie. holding the top position that is usually reserved for determiners (see e.g. 
Alexiadou, Haegeman, and Stauru 2007: 85-87). 

In line with their special status, the HLuwian data suggest that modifiers to 
PNs may be taken as a less immediate modification in the way of an apposi- 
tion. That has no bearing on their restrictiveness, because appositions may still 
be restrictive despite a place outside the core NP, cf. Elizabeth I or Alexander 
the Great, which set them apart from any other Elisabeths and Alexanders and 
which also do not equal the first Elizabeth and the great Alexander respectively. 
In both examples, the PNs remain syntactically separate from the restrictive 
apposition following them, and they also arguably maintain their special sta- 
tus as being directly linked to their referents. When rearranged into standard 
NPs, the PNns are shifted into the direction of common nouns: Elizabeth I and 
Alexander the Great refer to one specific extralinguistic entity respectively, no 
matter the context, but the first Elizabeth and the great Alexander can refer to 
different ones, depending on the context in which the phrases are uttered. 
Modern English treats these appositions as nominalised adjectives and fur- 
nishes them with the definite article. 

For lack of articles, this criterion is obviously moot in HLuwian. Conse- 
quently, the status of the modifiers remains unclear in appositions, although 
the analysis proposed here represents the most viable option. 

Taking the postposed modifiers as appositions receives further support 
from a slightly different entry in KULULU lead strip 1. Whereas all patronymic 
adjectives in the lead strips occur without a noun to clarify the actual kinship 
relation as in (142), other familial bonds are spelt out, e.g. in 


(158) 50 “HORDEUM” ‘hu-li-ia-ia = |CUM-ni 
NuM __ barley Huliya.D/L.sG POP 
ITONITRUS-hAu-na-za-sda-na |FRATER.LA-i 
Tarhunza-ADJ.D/L.SG brother.pD/L.sG 
‘Fifty (measures of) barley to Huliya, Tarhunza’s brother. 
KULULU lead strip 1 §7, mid- to late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 509) 


As there is no other evidence whatsoever for a demonstrative combined with a PN 
despite considerable token numbers for both apa- and za-, it seems advisable not to 
regard the above case as definite counter-evidence. 
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ITONITRUS-Au-na-za-sd-na FRATER-la-i clearly shows an ADJ—N ordered 
phrase which follows the PP it is part of.2°? The phrase is an apposition to the 
PN of the recipient, displaying exactly the same structure as all appositions in 
the introductory sentences of many inscription. At the same time, it mirrors 
exactly the word order found in the phrase cited as (142), which originates from 
the same lead strip and runs ‘Nunuya CUM-ni 'Huliyassan, except that in (158) 
the type of kinship is expressed. 

It has therefore been suggested (Hawkins 1987: 141) that stranded adjec- 
tives of the kind in (142) and (151) are actually part of a phrase omitting the 
head FILIUS ‘child, son’ instead of occurring in an unusual word order. If this 
hypothesis is correct, these forms should be analysed as parts of postposed 
appositional phrases with ellipsis or gapping and not as postnominal modi- 
fiers. Hence, modifiers following PNs are in fact appositions. 


4.3.2.1.2 Postnominal Genitives 

The focus turns now to genuine postnominal modification, first with genitives. 
As discussed at length in 4.2.4.1, genitives are less unambiguously assigned 
to the NP they belong to than genitival adjectives because they do not share 
the same case marking. When parsing a suitable sentence, genitives are usu- 
ally linked to their head on the basis of two criteria: semantic and syntactic 
information. For modern translation, the resulting modification has to make 
sense and often match other examples, and the expected word order is modi- 
fier before head. In a language without absolutely rigid word order, it is often 
the semantic criterion that is relied upon more heavily because the syntactic 
criterion is not always available as a diagnostic tool. However, semantics may 
not yield conclusive results, particularly if the passage in question is damaged 
or its context is in some way unclear. 

It comes as no surprise that the list of reasonably certain postposed geni- 
tives is quite short and comprises only 3 cases against 70 preposed ones.?°3 Of 
these 3, one depends on an uncertain reading (159), another is the infinitive 
of a verb (160) and the third is a TN (161); a putative fourth genitive (162) has 
received a new analysis and no longer falls into this category. 


202 It is possible that the postposition CUM-ni always has to be adjacent to the noun it 
governs, but this cannot be proved. The corpus only features positive evidence in the form 
of Nps with regular word order, i.e. (MOD)—N-Pop, but it does not include any structures 
other than those with PNs in which the modifier is postposed either behind the noun or 
the postposition. 

203 All given type and token numbers refer to those Nps whose head is not a PN, since 
pN-headed structures have already been dealt with above. 
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When looking for reasons why modifying genitives are put in a post-head 
slot, no easy explanation is forthcoming. The attested genitives will be exam- 
ined here. 


(159) a-wa/i PURUS-MI-ia DEUS.DOMUS-sa? ku-ma-na 
PTC=PTC holy.N/A*.PL.N temple.c’ while 
AEDIFICARE+MI-ha 
build.1.sG.PRT 
‘While I built the holies of the temple, ... 
KARKAMIS A u1a §14, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 95) 


The relevance of this passage for the present section hinges on two points, 
one of which is the interpretation of the NP itself, since it is also possible to 
encode a recipient as a genitive, i.e. ‘the holies for the temple’. The other pos- 
sible caveat concerns the order in which the signs are read. Hawkins (2000: 
98) discusses the problem of assigning the sign sa here to one word over the 
other, and while the above reading follows the reading order most common in 
HLuwian, it is possible that the Np should be read as PURUS-MI-ia-sa DEUS. 
DOMUS?° instead, and the phrase would then show prenominal modifica- 
tion. Provided the interpretation as given in (159) is correct, PURUS-MI-ia 
appears to be the phrasal head and DEUS.DOMUS-sa the modifying genitive. 
In the text, this sentence introduces a new discourse referent, and the reorder- 
ing of genitive and head noun could result from information structuring. 

In the relevant sentence from the Assur letters, all modifiers are placed after 
the noun, although this is quite as unusual in the letters as anywhere else in 
HLuwian: 


(160) |a-la-wa/i-rat+a-ti-ha-wa/i-mu(URBS) |(“CORNU”)zu+ra/i-ni 


Alawara.A/I=and=PTC=PRN horn(N)N/A.PL 
||BIBERE-w-na-sa |sa-na-wa/i-ia |MAGNUS+ra/i-ia-’ 

drink-INF.G good.N/A.PL.N  big.N/A.PL.N 
|VIA-wa/i-ni-é 


send.2.SG.IPV 
‘Also from the city Alawara send me horns of drinking, good (and) big!’ 
ASSUR letter f+g §36, late 8th century BC (Hawkins 2000: 537; Simon 2008 
and 2012; Yakubovich 2o10b: 65-66, fn. 58) 


204 Hawkins provides a possible translation: ‘the pure (one?)’s temple’. 
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Itis possible that the modifiers in (160) occur postnominally because they con- 
stitute appositions clarifying the type of horn that is being ordered. However, 
the letters have only been partly understood so far because they are quite dif- 
ferent a genre compared to the more frequent inscriptions. Not only do they 
include more than two dozen words whose meanings have escaped scholars so 
far, they also contain what are undoubtedly communicative routines in inter- 
personal dialogue. These in particular have not yet been understood properly, 
also because the six letters found so far only represent one side of the commu- 
nication. It would be unwise to base a critical assessment of the word order in 
the above example on so many uncertainties.2 
The third postnominal genitive occurs in SHEIZAR: 


(161) EGO-wa/i-mi ku-pa-pi-ia-sa —_'ta-i-ta-si FEMINA-na-ti-sa 
I=PTc=PRN Kupapiya(C)N.sG Taita.cG woman(C)N.SG 
HEROS-sa wa/i-la/i-sa-ti-[ni-s |i(REGIO) 
hero.c? ~— Walastini.c 
‘I (am) Kupapiya the wife’ of Taita, the hero of the country Walastini.’ 
SHEIZAR §1, between gth and 7th centuries Bc (Hawkins 2000: 417 and 
2009: 171) 


The passage will be analysed together with other postposed modifiers, cf. the 
discussion of (180), because it shows some remarkable changes to the usual 
word order in the introductory sentence; singling out its postposed genitive is 
therefore of questionable merit. 

Finally, the putative postposed possessive in KARKAMIS A 4a used to be 
taken as a genitive in the absence of a better solution. The passage is difficult 
to interpret because the stone sections containing the sentences preceding §u 
are broken off, causing the sentence to appear in relative isolation just before 
the start of the curse formula: 


(162) (“PANIS.PITHOS”)d-za-li-sa-pa-wa/i (DOMINUS)na-ni 
meal(N)N/A’.SG=PTC=PTC lord.D/L.sG 
“*ajg’-sa-ha-sd-’ DARE-mi-na 
contribution’.c’ give.GER 
(translation see below) 
KARKAMIS Aga §u, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 152; Melchert 
2003a: 194 and 2004c: 357-358) 


205 It is also possible that the structure in (160) represents a calque from Akkadian, whose 
head-first requirement could have been transferred one to one. 
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So far, “*419”-sa-ha-sd-’ has always been analysed as a genitive,2°° but Yaku- 
bovich (zo1b: 261-262) suggests a new interpretation. He advocates regard- 
ing (“PANIS.PITHOS”)d-za-li-sa as a genitive, preposed in the regular way, and 
“*a19’-sa-ha-sd-’ as a N.SG instead, translating the sentence as: ‘A contribution 
is to be given to the lord (= beneficiary) of the banquet. Yakubovich’s reassess- 
ment therefore not only provides a meaning suitable to the context, it also does 
away with a postposed genitive that seems unmotivated and difficult to explain. 

The data make only a tentative case for post-head genitives being grammati- 
cal, because it rests on only a few, mainly shaky examples. Out of initially three 
examples, none truly stand up to scrutiny and provide any unambiguous proof. 
If postnominal genitives are possible, they obviously constitute a very mar- 
ginal phenomenon in the registers present in the corpus. 


4.3.2.1.3  Postnominal Genitival Adjectives 

As regards the postnominal genitival adjectives, examples are a little more 
numerous when the data from all suffixes are considered together. 12 tokens 
are spread across -assa/i-, -iya/i-, -alla/i- and -wann(i)-; there are no attesta- 
tions of postposed izza-adjectives. 


TABLE 4.12 Distribution of postnominal genitival adjectives in HLuwian 





Suffix No. Place of attestation Date of attestation 

-assa/i- 5 TELL AHMAR 6 §34 late 10th or 9th c. BC 
KARKAMIS stone bowl §1 c. 800 BC 
SULTANHAN §2 mid-8th c. BC 
ivriz 1 §1 second half 8th c. BC 
HISARCIK 1 §3 late 8th c. BC 

-iya/i- 1 KARKAMIS A 11a §13 late 10th or 9th c. BC 

-alla/i- 3 DARENDE obv. poss. early 11th or 10th c. BC 
KARKAMIS A 11b+c §2 late 10th or gth c. BC 
KARKAMIS A 11b+c §2 late 10th or oth c. BC 

-wann({)- 3 KARKAMIS A 31+ §5 mid-8th c. BC 
SULTANHAN §31 mid-8th c. BC 
TULEIL 2 §d dating uncertain 





206 See Hawkins (2000: 153) for further discussion. The word is commonly seen as being linked 
to CLuwian washa-, whose meaning is likewise not entirely clear, although Melchert 


(1993: 263) suggests 


as 


sacralized object’ (or sim.)’. 
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The table shows that postnominal genitival adjectives are limited neither tem- 
porally nor geographically, as attestations cover the entire HLuwian area of the 
Iron Age and stretch across all relevant centuries of the first millennium Bc. 
There are several further examples of what could possibly be postnominal pos- 
session, yet they occur in contexts which do not allow a reasonably certain 
interpretation on the word order level and are therefore omitted here.?°” 

Postposed possessors are the result of different factors that do not necessar- 
ily have anything to do with the shape of the suffix, type of the head noun or 
length of the possessor phrase, as will become clear in the following analysis. 
Accordingly, the data will be discussed not from a formal point of view, but 
from a functional one. 

The reason for the aberrant word order is not immediately apparent for 
most of the 12 cases of postposed possession. Firstly, there is obviously no for- 
mal morphological difference between the postposed and the preposed adjec- 
tival possessors, and the postposed ones cannot be assigned to a particular 
class or category. Instead, the same adjectives that can occur postnominally 
frequently occur prenominally in other passages. Secondly, the low token 
numbers already make it clear that HLuwian does not force modifiers into 
a postnominal position except when the head noun is a PN, as shown above 
in 4.3.2.1.1. All other postposed modifiers therefore result from optional word 
order change, which causes the patterns to be far less obvious. 

One of the possible factors facilitating word order change seems to be the 
introduction of new discourse referents, e.g. at the beginning of a text: 


(163) za-ha-wa/i (*522)hu-ri+i-na 
DEM.A.SG.C‘=and=PTC ?(C’)A.SG 
(DEUS )ku+AVIS-pa-pa-si-na EGO (-ia+ra/i-ri+i-sa 
Kubaba-apj.A.sG-c’? I Yarri(c)N.sG 
(“PURUS” )ku-ma-ni-ha (DEUS )ku+AVIS-pa-pa-sa-ti-i 
consecrate.1.SG.PRT Kubaba-apj.A/1 
(DEUS )ka+ra/i-hu-ha-sa-ti (LIGNUM)ta-pa+ra/i-a-ti 
Karhuha-apj.a/I command.a/I 


207 The passages in question are the following: 

*190.THRONUS td-ti mi-i ‘(on’) my paternal throne” in KARKAMIS A 21+ §4, in which 
much of the sentence is too fragmented to permit a reasonably certain interpretation, let 
alone a word order analysis. 

ha-ru-wa/i-ti(URBS) in KULULU lead strip 1 §5 is also highly questionable, as the stem 
of the word is not clear. It may be an 4/1 of a stem haruwa/i-. If the TN is derived into an 
adjective at all, it is probably by means of -iya/i-, unless a sign ni was omitted by mistake, 
which would result in an analysis as haru-wann(i)-. 
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‘Also,?°8 I, Yarri, consecrated this huri- of Kubaba by the command of 
Kubaba (and) of Karhuha’ 

KARKAMIS stone bowl §1, c. 800 Bc (Hawkins 2000: 139; Melchert, p.c.; 
Yakubovich, p.c.) 


Here, the direct object NP comes first in the sentence and shows an order of 
DEM-—N-poss. What looks like postposing of a modifier may therefore be bet- 
ter described as fronting of the head noun. Fronting a core referent is very 
obviously not a strict requirement at the beginning of a text, because there 
are far more examples without any change to the usual word order than with 
it. Still, an order of N—Poss appears to be an option. A similar effect can occur 
further along in a text when more new discourse referents are introduced, cf. 


(164) |za-ia-ha-wa/i “PORTA’-la/i/u-na d-ma 
DEM.N/A.PL.N=and=PTC gate(N)N/A.PL — POSS.1SG.N/A.PL.N 
|AVUS-ti-ia *a-mu |PRAE-na 


great’-grandfather-ADJ.N/A.PL.N PRN.1SG.D/L POP 
CRUS.CRUS-ta 
pass down.3.SG’.PRT 
a-wa/i PURUS-MI-ia DEUS.DOMUS-sa? ku-ma-na 
PTC=PTC holy.N/A.’PL.N temple.c’ while 
AEDIFICARE+MI-ha 
build.1.sG.PRT 
‘Also, these gates (of) my great’-grandfather(s) passed down to me. 
While I built the holies of/for the temple, ..: 
KARKAMIS A 11a §§13—-14, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
95; Yakubovich, p.c.), already partly cited as (116) and as (159) 


The modifier d-ma AVUS-ti-ia is not the only one to be postposed in this 
part of the inscription. In the directly following sentence, the analysis of the 
forms is not entirely certain, but it appears that the modifying genitive DEUS. 
DOMUS-sa’ is also placed after its head, likewise in the first NP of the sen- 
tence. Again, a new discourse referent is introduced and then briefly com- 
mented upon in the remainder of the sentence. It seems that first mentions of 
a referent, be it at the beginning of a text or later, can result in fronting of the 
head noun together with the demonstrative za-, while the modifiers remain 
in situ. 


208 The precise effect of =fa in a fronted NP is not yet clear (Melchert, p.c.); cf. also the 
examples following (163). 
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Another cause for the same word order shift may be topicalisation of a refer- 
ent that has already been introduced in the discourse, but is (re-)set as a topic.?99 
In an otherwise unparalleled structure among the DNs,?!° there is one case of a 
modified DN in which the head noun precedes the modifier: 


(165) |a-wa/i |za-a-na_ |(DEUS)TONITRUS-Au-zd-na 
PTC=PTC DEM.A.SG.C Tarhunza(C)A.sG 
|tu-wa/i+ra/i-sa-si-i-na |ta-nu-wa/i-ha || 
vineyard-ADJ.A.SG.C set up.1.SG.PRT 
‘Tset up this Tarhunza of the Vineyard.’ 
SULTANHAN §2, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 465; Yakubovich 
2008: 200) 


The sentence is the second one on a stele that must have accompanied a depic- 
tion or statue of the god Tarhunza, because the inscription contains the typical 
dedicatory passages that usually co-occur with images of deities. While (165) 
is the first linguistic mention of the god’s name, the presence of the statue or 
depiction alone ascertains his presence in the discourse in an extra-linguistic 
fashion prior to his first mention in the text itself. Tarhunza can therefore be 
assumed to be a topic and be highly salient already. As usual, the first sentence 
of the inscription names the person who set up both statue and stele, and in 
the second sentence the dedication begins with a topic shift. It is hence pos- 
sible that the word order in the above example is caused by information struc- 
tural requirements and again constitutes an instance of fronting of the head. 

These findings have to be put into proportion, however, for fronting for the 
purpose of reordering information is hardly ubiquitous. There are several other 
similarly worded passages in the corpus about someone setting up a statue for 
a god, and none of them contain a postposed modifier, cf. e.g.: 


(166) |za-ha-wa/i |a+ra/i-ta-la-si-na 
DEM.A.SG.C=and=PTC ?-ADJ.A.SG.C 
|(DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-u-za-na-’ |d-mu |ta-nu-wa/i-ha- 

Tarhunza(Cc)A.sG I set Up.LSG.PRT 





209 This is just one of many cross-linguistic options. See Dixon (2012: 197-205) for examples 
from different languages and how some of them deal with newly introduced referents as 
opposed to setting known referents as topics. 

210 All other attestations of (VITIS)tuwarsa- (vel sim.) ‘vineyard’ as modifier to a DN show 
it to be preposed, both as genitive and as genitival adjective. Cf. Bor §4 with a genitival 
adjective in the direct object NP, and SULTANHAN §8 with a genitive in the subject NP. 
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‘Also I myself set up this Tarhunzas of the aratali-? 
KULULU 1 §5, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 443) 


The modifier a+ra/i-ta-la-si-na precedes the head noun (DEUS)TONITRUS- 
hu-u-za-na, and comparable structures can be found in MARAS 14 §4, TELL 
AHMAR 2 §6 and TELL AHMAR 5 §3. These all show an order of (DEM)—Poss-N, 
even though their content is just as new in their respective contexts as that of 
(165) was. 

A further example of fronting for the purpose of topicalisation of is perhaps 
found with a noun that has two modifiers at once: 


(167) a-wa/i za-a-sa — URBS+M-ni-i-sa *a-mi-sa 


PTC=PTC DEM.N.SG.C City(C)N.SG POSS.1SG.N.SG.C 
td-ta-li-sa AVUS-ha-ta-li-sa ||'*447-nu-wa/i-ia-si 
father-ADJ.N.SG.C great-grandfather-aDJ.N.sG.c  Ninuwi.G 
*a-sa-td 

be.3.SG?. PRT 


‘This city of my father (and) great-grandfather was Ninuwi’s (own). 
KARKAMIS A 11b+c §2, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103; Yakubovich, p.c.) 


The first NP includes the asyndetic modifiers *a-mi-sd td-ta-li-sa AVUS-ha-ta- 
li-sa ‘(of) my father (and) great-grandfather’, and just as with the earlier exam- 
ples, it is very probable that their post-head position is caused by topicalisation 
of the head za-a-sa URBS+MI-ni-i-sa ‘this city’. Because of the location of the 
inscription, the city may be taken as constituting a potential discourse referent 
from the start, and in the quoted passage it is set as a topic for the following 
sentences. It is hence less likely that the word order change is due to the length 
and/or complexity of the possessive phrase, not least since there are a number 
of cases with considerably more complex possessors, yet these are usually pre- 
posed, cf. many of the examples in 4.2.3 and 4.2.4. Within the modifier phrase 
in (167), the word order conforms to the usual pattern again, as the possessor 
*a-mi-sa occurs before td-ta-li-sa and AVUS-ha-ta-li-sa.2™ 

Extra-linguistically introduced referents are not the only ones that can be 
fronted. In the following example, fronting occurs in a constituent that has 
been foreshadowed without being mentioned explicitly: 


211 Interpreting the sentence is far from trivial, however. While the morphology and the 
syntax seem reasonably clear, the meaning remains quite opaque, cf. the discussion and 
references in Hawkins (2000: 104). 
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(168) 9-ti-sa-ha-wa/i-ti'-i" ANNUS-sa,-si-sd-’ |REL-ti 
ninth’.N.sG=and=PTC=PRN year-ADJ.N.SG.C when’ 
|\ta-i 


come.3.SG.PRS 
‘Also, when’ the “year’s ninth” comes,..? 
HISARCIK 1 §3, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 483; Melchert, p.c.) 


‘Nine’ is of particular importance in this short inscription, which consists of 
just five sentences. The numeral occurs three times in various shapes, and the 
above example is the second instance of it. In the preceding sentence, ‘nine’ 
takes the form of what is most likely an adverb modifying the verb, and as such 
it is an adjunct, not an integral part of the sentence. The sentence in (168), 
however, requires the numeral as a core argument, albeit in a different mor- 
phological form, and it is therefore likely that such a transition may be aided by 
word order. If so, (168) is another case of topicalisation by fronting. 

A third factor determining word order may be the type of possession, or 
rather the relative importance of the different elements in the NP. There are 
two cases of DNs modified by PNs, and in both the head noun comes before the 
modifier. Other modifiers of DNs, e.g. CAELUM ‘sky’ or EXERCITUS ‘army’, are 
almost always preposed (for the only other case of DN—MOD see (165) above). 
In one of the cases, the postnominal adjective occurs in the very first sentence 
of the inscription: 


(169) za-wa/i (DEUS)TONITRUS-hu-u?"-za-sa 
DEM.N/A.SG.N=PTC Tarhunza(C)N.SG 
MAGNUS+ra/i-za-sa ||wa/i+ra/i-pa-la-wa/i-si-sa 
great-SUP.N.SG.C Warpalawa-ADJ.N.SG.C 
‘This (is) the greatest Tarhunza of Warpalawa.’ 
ivriz 1 §1, second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 517; Yakubovich 
2013¢: 161), already cited as (143) 


The relevant NP is (DEUS)TONITRUS-Au-u"-za-sa wa/i+ra/i-pa-la-wa/i-si-sa 
with a human possessor, as Warpalawa is the proprietor of the inscription. It 
is the first sentence of the inscription, and it would therefore be possible to 
argue for fronting due to topicalisation. However, it may be that it is the type 
of possession that is causing the aberrant word order. With only two positive 
examples for evidence, any conclusion can be no more than a mere suggestion, 
of course. Still, the use of the unusual structure could imply that the modifica- 
tion does not indicate genuine ownership of the god Tarhunza, but a much 
simpler relational link between the statue of the god and the person who had it 
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put up. The proprietor as a modifier is obviously not on a par with other, more 
usual modifiers to DNs that specify a subtype. Even if the morphology as such is 
not rearranging the word order, it seems likely that the information structural 
weight of the respective elements of the NP has an effect. That means the DN 
is fronted because it is more important in the context. Putting more important 
elements first is also found in the Greek of Herodotus. In her quantitative study 
of the Greek np, Bakker (2009: 37) found that “NPs are ordered according to the 
information value of their constituents, in such a way that the most salient 
information is expressed first [...]”. The pattern is considerably more pervasive 
in Greek than in HLuwian, but the underlying tendency appears to be the same. 

An additional fourth reason for fronting can perhaps be suggested when 
considering the only other instance in the entire corpus of a DN modified by 
a PN. It also contains a postnominal genitival adjective, yet in contrast to the 
previous example, the sentence occurs at the very end of its inscription, con- 
cluding the curse formula: 


(170) |d-na(REGIO)-i-ta-pa-wa/i |NEG3-sa-a-pa |(PES,)é-ti 


Anaita.D/L.SG=PTC=PTC NEG £0.3.SG.PRS 
|za-a-na_ (DEUS)TONITRUS-na 'ha-mi-ia-ta-si-i-na 
DEM.A.SG.C Tarhunza(C)A.sG Hamiyata-ADJ.A.SG.C 
|wa/it+ra/i-*273-na 

?.INF? 


‘Nor let him go to the land Anaita to wara°-’ this Tarhunza of Hamiyata!’ 
TELL AHMAR 6 §34, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2006a: 
16-17) 


Neither topicalisation nor introduction of a new referent are possible analyses 
for (170) because Tarhunza has been mentioned several times already in the 
text. In fact, the DN takes the role of the subject in all of the three sentences 
preceding the one quoted in (170). 

Clearly, the postnominal position in (170) is not caused by the presence of 
a determiner, because structures such as [DEM [POSSg, NOUN]] can be found 
in several inscriptions, e.g. in ADIYAMAN 1 §1, TELL AHMAR 1 §21 and §25 and 
others. So the reason for the head before modifier structure in the above 
examples must be sought elsewhere, e.g. in focus. In (170), the statue of the 
god has already been established as having been set up by Hamiyata in §26, 
where it also becomes clear that the specific deity is EXERCITUS-la/i/u-na- 
si-na (DEUS)TONITRUS-na ‘Tarhunza of the Army’. It therefore seems impos- 
sible to adduce contrastive focus as a reason for postposing the modifier, but 
focus for emphasis remains a possibility. In the case of (169), emphatic focus 
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is also possible, but contrast is probably ruled out because it is the very first 
sentence of the inscription. 

Furthermore, there are some examples whose word orders have apparently 
been caused by something else, but they remain obscure without more data. 
In one case, a postnominal modifier occurs in a sentence with substantially 
rearranged word order: 


(171) kar-ka-mi-sa-pa-wa/i(URBS) CASTRUM pi-na-ta-wa/i-na(URBS) 
Karkamis.D/L.sG=PTC=PTC  fortress(N) Pinata-ADJ.N/A.PL.N 
SUB-na-na i-zi-i-ha 
POP make.1.SG.PRT 
‘I subjected the Pinadean fortresses to Karkamis. 

KARKAMIS A 31+ §5, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 142) 


The indirect object kar-ka-mi-sa(URBS) occurs in sentence-initial position, 
and the direct object CASTRUM pi-na-ta-wa/i-na(URBS) follows immediately 
after, yet it displays a N-Mop order. The next sentence also begins somewhat 
unusually with the direct object in sentence-initial position, which suggests 
topicalisation, but the reason for the postposed adjective in CASTRUM pi-na- 
ta-wa/i-na(URBS) in (171) remains obscure.?!? 

Finally, there are some sentences that are clear as such, yet their word order 
cannot be interpreted sensibly. Some simply lack sufficient context for an 
information structural analysis. Two such passages include the name of the 
‘Haranean moon-god,, of which only one is given here:?'8 


(172) |“LUNA’-ma-sd-pa-wa/i-na |ha+ra/i-na-wa/i-ni-sd 
moon-god(C)N.SG=PTC=PTC=PRN Harana-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|| |d-pa-sa |(“CORNU” )ki-pu-ta-’ |a-ta |tu-wa/i-i- 
PRN.3SG/PL.G hoof(N)N/A.PL ADV put.3.SG.PRS 
‘The Haranean moon-god shall put his hooves on him. 
SULTANHAN §31, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466; Yakubovich 
2002: 206-207) 


The name of the god is well-attested, and it usually appears in the expected 
word order of modifier before head, cf. e.g. KULULU 5 §1and KARABURUN §12 etc. 


212 Unless one were to assume (suggested by Rieken, p.c.) that postposing was caused by 
focus resulting from the fact that Pinara is geographically very remote from a Karkamisean 
point of view. Pinara is located in Lycia, i.e. in the south-western part of Anatolia. 

213 The other, rather tentative example can be found in the largely fragmented and ill- 
understood TULEIL 2 §4d (Hawkins 2000: 466). 
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The reasons for the aberrant order in (172) perhaps lie in information struc- 
ture, because it may constitute the first mention of the moon-god in the text. 
Melchert (p.c.) suggests that the particle =pa could in fact indicate a change in 
topic. However, this cannot be verified because much of the preceding context 
is lost on the destroyed part A of the base of the stele (Hawkins 2000: 464). 
Another issue hampering interpretation is text layout. Though reasonably 
certain regarding its word order, the following example is of dubious useful- 
ness because it is highly stylised as part of a sculpture on one side of a stele: 


(173) (DEUS)hi-pa-tu (DEUS)hi-pa-tu URBS-ME-nea-li 
Hepat.p/L.sG Hepat.D/L.sG_ city-aDJ.D/L.sG 
‘To Hepat, to Hepat of the City. 
DARENDE obv., possibly early uth or 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 305) 


Accordingly, no attempt will be made here to interpret it. As it is, the phrase 
may emulate the Hittite practice found in logographic deity lists, in which a DN 
is frequently followed by the location the deity is specific to. 

The cases discussed here suggest that postnominal genitival adjectives 
are caused by information structure for different reasons. One such reason is 
the introduction of new referents to the discourse. Additionally, fronting the 
head noun is possible both at the beginning and in the middle of a text when 
a salient referent needs to be established as topic. Postnominal modifiers can 
also result from putting a head noun first whose informational importance is 
greater. Finally, it seems likely that emphasis can result in fronting. It should be 
borne in mind that even though HLuwian may have had these options, none of 
them appear to have been obligatory in a given situation, or the corpus would 
contain more data on postnominal modifiers. 


4.3.2.1.4 Postnominal Possessive Pronouns 

The reasons for postnominal possessive pronouns are by and large similar to 
those for postposed genitival adjectives, i.e. information structural needs can 
result in a rearranged word order. Still, the third person possessors deviate 
somewhat from the picture presented so far, making it necessary to treat the 
pronouns in a section of their own. The number of attestations would be simi- 
larly low as with the genitival adjectives, were it not for one structure repeated 
14 times in CEKKE, which exerts considerable influence on the statistics, see 
table 4.13. 

The temporal and geographical distribution of the data is similar to that in 
table 4.12 (see p. 253), i.e. the phenomenon is neither dialectal nor particular to 
a certain stage of HLuwian. Additionally, a basic issue persists in so far as word 
order change is far from obligatory. That causes token numbers to be overall 
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TABLE 4.13 Distribution of postnominal possessive pronouns in HLuwian 





Pronoun No. Place of attestation Date of attestation 

1.8G 9 MARAS 2 §3 oth c. BC 
KARKAMIS A 15b §21 c. 800 BC 
2 XJISR EL HADID frg. 1 L2 possibly 9th or 8th c. Bc 
ALEPPO 3 §3 possibly 8th c. BC 
KULULU 4 §6 mid-8th c. BC 
KARKAMIS A 21 §7 second half 8th c. BC 
KIRSEHIR leadstrip §1 late 8th c. BC 
KIRSEHIR leadstrip §2 late 8th c. BC 

2.SG 2 ASSUR letter e §30 late 8th c. BC 
KIRSEHIR lead strip §1 late 8th c. BC 

3.8G (adj.) 3 ALEPPO 2 §23 late 10th or early gth c. BC 
CEKKE §2 mid-8th c. BC 
SULTANHAN §9 mid-8th c. BC 

3.8G (gen.) 14 14 X CEKKE §17 mid-8th c, BC 





low and leaves the reasons for the change difficult to ascertain. However, it 
appears that some of the possessive pronouns mirror the behaviour of the 
genitival adjectives, and they will be dealt with first. 

There are at least 3 cases of fronted head nouns that introduce new refer- 
ents in the discourse. Cf. e.g. 


(174) |wa/i-tu-u |d-ru-ni-i-zi —_|d-pa-si-i-zi |(“PES”)pat+ra/i-za 
PTC=PRN enemy(C)A.PL PRN.3SG/PL.A.PL.C  foot.D/L.PL 
|SUB-na-na |tu-wa/i-ta 


POP put.3.SG?.PRT 
‘And he (i.e. Tarhunt) put his (ie. Wasusarma’s) enemies under his?!* 
feet. 


SULTANHAN §9, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 466; Yakubovich 
2008: 14-15; Rieken and Yakubovich 2010: 204) 


214 Note that (“PES”)pa+ra/i-za ‘feet’ is not accompanied by a possessive pronoun, but its 
possessor has been raised out of the NP proper and is realised as the third person D/L.sG 
pronoun -tu in the particle chain. 
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The np d-ru-ni-i-zi d-pa-si-i-zi ‘his enemies’ is introduced in the discourse here, 
and even though it is not mentioned again in what remains of the text, the 
most likely reason for the rearranged word order is the first mention of the NP. 
A similar analysis is very probable for KARKAMIS A 15b §21 and likewise for the 
very first NP in the following example: 


(175) d-sds-za-a-wa/i © DOMINUS-[ni-i] d-mi-i 
speak.2.8G.1PV=PTC lord.D/L.sG? POSS.1SG.D/L.SG 
tu-wa/i-ti-ia SERVUS-la/i-ti-sa-wa/i tu-wa/i-sa 
Tuwati.D/L.SG servant(C)N.SG=PTC — POSS.2SG.N.SG.C 
[']mu-wa/t-ta-li-i-sd |(LOQUI)ha+ra/i-i-ti 

Muwatalli(c)N.sG_ say.3.SG.PRS 
ha-IUDEX+ra/i-wa/i DOMINUS-ni-i-sd d-mi-sd 
life.?=PTC lord(c)N.sG POSS.1SG.N.SG.C 
tu-wa/i-ti-i-sad 
Tuwati(C)N.SG.C 
‘Say to my lord Tuwati, your servant Muwatalli says: ‘Life, my lord Tuwati! 





(And may he take care well’!)” 

KIRSEHIR lead strip §§1-2, late 8th century Bc (Akdogan and Hawkins 
2009: 9-10; 2010: 1, 4; Rieken and Yakubovich 2010: 206-208 with refer- 
ence to Hawkins, p.c.) 


The passage consists of the initial sentences of the letter and contains three NPs 
with possessive pronouns. The first of these, DOMINUS-[ni-i] d-mi-i tu-wa/i-ti- 
ia ‘(to) my lord Tuwati’, probably shows fronting of the head noun because it 
is the first NP in the text, i.e. it introduces and sets the topic. The second np, 
SERVUS-la/i-ti-sa-wa/i tu-wa/t-sa [!|mu-wa/i-ta-li-i-sa ‘your servant Muwatalli;, 
may also have had its word order rearranged because of a new referent. 

The third possessive NP is different, however. DOMINUS-ni-i-sd d-mi-sa tu- 
wa/i-ti-i-sd ‘my lord Tuwati’ has already been mentioned in the directly pre- 
ceding sentence, ruling out a new introduction. Instead it may be fronting 
for topicalisation purposes, since the topic and also subject of the previous 
sentence is the servant, whereas the lord constitutes the subject in the third 
sentence of the letter. Moreover, another factor must be taken into account, 
because within about half a line of writing on the lead strip, there is a shift 
from lord to servant and back. The word order of this NP may therefore not 
only result from topicalisation, but also from contrastive focus. 

Aside from new referents, previously established ones can also be subject to 
fronting sometimes when they become topics. Cf. 
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(176) wa/i-ta DOMINUS-na-za-’ d-mi-ia-za BONUS-si-ia-za-ha 
pTCc=PTCc lord.D/L.PL POSS.1SG.D/L.PL be dear’.1.8G.PRT 
‘And I was dear’ to my lords, (and they made me governor’.)’ 
KULULU 4 §6, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 445) 


The lords have already been mentioned in the sentence preceding the one 
quoted here, but it is only in the following sentence (given in translation) that 
they constitute the subject, even though the pro-drop feature of HLuwian 
prevents an overt mention. It is therefore very likely that the fronting in 
(176) originates from topicalisation, and the possessive pronoun in MARAS 2 §3 
is perhaps postposed for the same reason. 

In addition to these reasonably clear cases, there are some postposed pos- 
sessive pronouns that occur in less easily interpretable contexts, e.g. in the 
letters: 


(177) |FILIUS-ni-ha-wa/i-mu |tu-wa/i-na CUM-ni 
child(c)a.sG=and=PTC=PRN POSS.2SG.A.SG.C ADV 
*77-tl-sa 


pledge’.2.sG.PRs 
‘Also’ you pledge’ your child to me, (whom no one shall know before 
mel)’ 
ASSUR letter e §30, late 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 536) 


Similarly phrased sentences occur in letter f+g §16 and §52, albeit with the 
regular word order of MOD-N. The preceding context in (177) includes many 
words whose meaning is not known so far, and the reason for FILIUS-nin being 
fronted into first position remains obscure. 

Five more passages either occur in largely broken contexts or are themselves 
partially destroyed, preventing assessment altogether.” Finally, there are the 
data from CEKKE, which present a unique challenge. The inscription features 
28 cases altogether of nominal and pronominal possession, and 12 times the 
possessives occur before their head noun.?!6 In the other 16 cases they occur 
in postnominal position, but the different structures are not evenly distrib- 
uted across the text. Instead all but 2 postposed possessives are limited to the 


215 These are one NP each in ALEPPO 2 §23, 3 §3 and KARKAMIS A 21 §7, and two NPs in JISR EL 
HADID fragment 1 L2. 
216 The relevant sentences are §1, §4, §6a (twice), §6b, §8, §14, §24, §25, §26, §27 and §28. 
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list-like portion of the text in §17,2!” whereas the other parts of the text show 
a strong preference for preposed possessors. Of the two postnominal posses- 
sives, one was discussed as (152) and features a PN as phrasal head. The other 
one occurs much earlier in the text: 


(178) a-wa/i ||za LIGNUM|-x]-‘pa’-ma-za 
PTC=PTC DEM.N/A.SG.N ?(N)N/A.SG 
"DOMINUS*SOL-wa/i+ra/i-sa sa-sa-'tu+ra/t’-ia |"DOMINUS"-ni 

LORD-tiwara(C)N.SG Sastura.D/L.sG —_lord.D/L.sG 

d-pa-sa-na PONERE-ta 
PRN.3SG/PL.D/L.SG set up.3.SG?.PRT 
‘This LIGNUM-x-pama- LORD-tiwara set up for Sastura, his lord’ 
CEKKE §2, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145) 


This passage is unusual not only regarding the possessive pronoun d-pa-sa- 
na, but also concerning the position of DOMINUS-ni. Titles generally fol- 
low PNs, however, DOMINUS is the exception and reliably precedes the Pn.?!8 
Consequently, (178) seems to require an interpretation in which the title con- 
stitutes an apposition to the PN rather than forming a part of it as is already 
suggested in the translation given above. 

Analysing DOMINUS-ni d-pa-sa-na as an apposition opens up a new line of 
interpretation for the postposed possessive as well, because the structure now 
mirrors the pattern found 14 times in §17, illustrated by one example here: 


(179) 'ha+ra/i\|-li-sa TONITRUS-hu-td-wa/i+ra/i-sa-ha FILIUS.NL-za-sa 
Harali(c)N.sG Tarhuntawari(c)N.sG=and son(C)N.SG 
d-pa-sa 
PRN.3SG/PL.G 
‘Harali and Tarhuntawari, his son’ 
CEKKE §17b, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 145) 


The np (FILIUS)né-za-sa d-pa-sd is evidently used appositionally here. It fur- 
ther defines the second PN by putting its referent in relation to the referent 
of the first PN, and the same happens in (178). The position may result from 
adjusting the word order to information structural needs again. In that way, 


217 That paragraph actually consists of 15 phrases of the type ‘X and Y, his son’, see (179). 
However, §17m lacks a possessive pronoun, and the phrase is hence not counted here. 
218 Cf.5.4.. 
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the PNs would be mentioned first as the more salient information, and further 
information would follow. 


4.3.2.1.5 Summary 

It has become clear in this section that different factors play a role in postpos- 
ing possessive pronouns, genitives and genitival adjectives and fronting the 
phrasal heads respectively. When an NP is headed by a PN, it is mandatory 
for modifiers to occur postnominally, be they genitives, genitival adjectives or 
indeed other adjectives. It is likely that the word order indicates apposition 
rather than direct modification in these cases. Instead of applying appositional 
rules only to PNs combined with titles and/or patronyms, HLuwian appears 
to extend the postnominal requirement to anything that co-occurs with a PN, 
even other patronymic PNs. The phenomenon of PNs followed by the genitival 
adjective of another PN is limited to just four texts, which all date to the mid- 
to late eighth century. Leaving out a noun indicating the kinship relation is 
therefore very probably a late phenomenon, even though it is not possible to 
pinpoint it geographically. 

In NPs headed by other nouns, the word order does not first and foremost 
depend on any requirements the head noun might have. In fact, there is only 
the barest hint that the semantic content of DNs may require human possess- 
ors to appear postposed in the case of (169) and (170), and that is quite pos- 
sibly due to the greater informational value of the DN in the context. Other 
than that, there is no evidence that the semantics of the non-PN head noun 
have any bearing on linearisation, particularly as there are a number of head 
nouns that occur with prenominal and postnominal modifiers alike, and even 
postnominal modification does not prevent a determiner from showing up in 
pre-head position. 

There is no reason to assume that postnominal modifiers to common nouns 
(and DNs) are generally less integrated into their NPs than preposed ones. For 
nothing emerges from the contexts themselves that would suggest or indeed 
force an appositional interpretation for the modifiers postposed to common 
nouns, even though a post-head position is definitely marked. The position of 
the modifier is not governed by its (non-)restrictiveness it has in the phrase, 
as both positions are used for restrictive modifiers. Nor is the position of the 
modifiers particularly susceptible to genre save for the KULULU lead strips with 
their fixed order of information. Other texts showed no differences according 
to the different genres. The main reason for marked linearisation appears to be 
information structure, which effects the fronting of phrasal heads in the case 
of saliency, topicalisation and contrastive focus on an occasional basis. 
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Two seemingly similar but in fact very different structures have been 
described in this section. On the one hand, there are post-PN modifiers which 
require an analysis as appositions because the PNs block modification proper. 
On the other hand, a post-head position is also open to genuinely attributive 
adjectives under certain circumstances. Dividing the cases of post-head modi- 
fiers into such different categories reduces considerably the percentage of gen- 
uine word order variation, because not many postnominal modifiers remain 
now that the appositional ones have been allocated to a different category. 
Even the enhanced overt agreement effected by the genitival adjectives does 
not appear to facilitate a greater freedom in word order. Altogether, there are 
only 12 cases of postposed genitival adjectives?!9 compared to 3 genitives in the 
same position,?2° and 28 postposed possessive pronouns, of which half appear 
in a single highly repetitive passage in CEKKE. Rearranging the word order on 
grounds of information structure is clearly far from obligatory, but it remains 
an option that is made use of from time to time. 


4.3.2.2 Circumnominal Possession 

When a head noun has more than one modifier, these do not necessarily all 
occur in the same position, a phenomenon also found in Latin (Gianollo 2006: 
155-157). Some languages are able to use pre- and post-head positions simulta- 
neously, sometimes to achieve a particular effect. Corbett (1987: 335-336) high- 
lights the possibility of some Slavonic languages to combine their two means 
of marking possession, i.e. the genitive and the genitival adjective, in one and 
the same NP by preposing one and postposing the other. HLuwian, however, 
does not make use of the syntactic positions in this way. While it is perfectly 
possible to combine genitives and genitival adjectives in the same NP, that 
does not necessarily have any influence on their word order. 

Circumposition of possessors is overall a marginal phenomenon in the 
HLuwian corpus, and it comes in two different shapes. First, a single possessor 
consisting of more than one word does not have to be contiguous and it can 
appear in several places within the sentence. In the second possible shape, 
there is more than one possessor, but rather than appearing in a string in front 
of the head of the NP, one of them is preposed, while the other is postposed. 


219 And possibly 6 more, if the postposed TNs from KULULU lead strip 1 are to be included 
here. 

220 If the difficulties that persist in identifying and assigning genitives due to the often 
ambiguous spellings are taken into consideration, perhaps the margin between the forms 
should be assumed to be less than appears here. 
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Single multi-word possessors are frequent in the corpus, but there is only one 
example that lacks contiguity, showing a structure of [[Poss,] NOUN [POSS,]]. 
Among numerous other possessors in the same text that also consist of more 
than one word, the possessor in the following example actually surrounds its 
possessum: 


(180) EGO-wa/i-mi ku-pa-pi-ia-sa__—_‘"ta-i-ta-si FEMINA-na-ti-sa 
I=PTc=PRN Kupapiya(C)N.sG TaitasG woman(C)N.SG 
HEROS-sa wa/i-la/i-sa-ti-[ni-s |i(REGIO) 
hero.c’? —Walastini.c 
‘I (am) Kupapiya the wife’ of Taita, the hero of the country Walastini.’ 
SHEIZAR §1, between gth and 7th centuries Bc (Hawkins 2000: 417 and 
2009: 171), already cited as (161) 


Analysing ‘ta-i-ta-si HEROS-sa wa/i-la/i-sa-ti-[ni-s|i(REGIO) as a split pos- 
sessor is, of course, based on the assumption that the PN of the male refer- 
ent and the title actually belong together and are an example of the typical 
PN-title structure found in most texts. From a purely syntactic point of view, 
the above example would suggest the title refers back to Kupapiya, but this 
is at odds with the semantics, ‘hero’ being a title that is otherwise only seen 
in conjunction with male referents. Also, the same Taita very likely occurs 
in MEHARDE §2 as well, where he commands the title of ‘hero, king of W/ 
Palastini’2?! (Hawkins 2009: 169, 171). Subject complements usually show the 
word order PN—(title(s))—patronym vel sim. (py_ji¢e(s) kinship term. Thus, (180) 
would be expected to run: 


Kupapiyas 'Taitasi Walasti[nis|i(REGIO) HEROS-s FEMINA-natis 


However, HLuwian does not appear to be a strictly configurational language, 
and rearranged words and split possessor phrases are probably not ungram- 
matical, even if they are outside the usual. Similar behaviour is also found in 
the KULULU lead strips. In many cases, the PNs of the recipients are directly 
followed by the postposition CUM-ni, and further additions to the pNs come 
after it even when they are patronyms, cf. e.g. Ya-ia CUM-ni 'ha-ni-sa-na-’ ‘to 
La, Hani’s (son)’ (KULULU lead strip 1 §4, Hawkins 2000: 507). 

The other kind of circumposition involves multiple possessors which are on 
a par, resulting in structures of the type [| Poss,] NOUN [POSS,]|]. There appears 
to be only one example of this structure in the data, cf. 


221 Possibly the country of the Philistines, as Hawkins (2009: 169, 171) suggests. 
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(181) |d-ta-ha-si-zi-pa-wa/i-na —_ |DEUS-ni-i-zi |ARHA |d-td-tu-u 
?-ADJ.N.PL.C=PTC=PTC=PRN god(C)N.PL ADV  eat.3.PL.IPV 
|| |““CAELUM"” )ti-pa-sa-si-zi-pa-wa/i-na |DEUS-ni-zi 
heaven-ADJ.N.PL.C=PTC=PTC=PRN god (C)N.PL 
|(“TERRA’ )ta-sa-REL+ra/i-si-zi-ha |VIB-ti-2i 
earth-ADJ.N.PL-c=and man-ADJ’.N.PL.C 
|FEMINA-ti-zi-ha 
woman’-ADJ.N.PL.c=and 
‘May the gods of the ataha- eat him up, the gods of the sky and of the 
earth, the male and the female!’ 
SULTANHAN §33b, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 467) 


While it seems reasonable, though by no means certain, to assume that VIR-ti-zi 
and FEMINA-ti-zi are iya/i-adjectives rather than nouns, the circumposition of 
the possessors (“CAELUM” )ti-pa-sa-si-zi and (“TERRA’)ta-sa-REL+ra/i-si-zi— 
both are clearly assa/i-adjectives—is not in doubt. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Np featuring the circumpossession is not wholly integrated into 
the sentence proper. Rather, it is somewhat separate from it, as indicated by 
the string of clitics attached to (“CAELUM”)ti-pa-sa-si-zi, which are a repeat 
of the clitics found on the first word of the sentence proper, d-ta-ha-si-zi. 

There do not seem to be comparable structures with genitives for possess- 
ors instead of genitival adjectives, and a single example is too thin a basis for 
a sound conclusion. On the surface, (181) looks like circumposed possession, 
but a different analysis is also possible. It may contain two asyndetically co- 
ordinated Nps, both with preposed possessors, but since their heads are the 
same, that of the second NP may have been deleted by ellipsis. 

Additionally, the linguistic status of circumpossession cannot be assessed 
properly. It may be that the second possessor in (181) was at first forgotten and 
then amended immediately at the end of the sentence, although that is rather 
unlikely in face of the careful organisation of the text on the stone, which 
attests to much planning. However, it is also entirely possible that the circum- 
position actually signifies a particular emphasis put on the final NP of the sen- 
tence to highlight the strictly divine nature of the command. 

All in all, the text of (181) has obviously been carefully planned. The script 
is incised, but overall the signs are evenly spaced and also evenly distributed 
across the available space. The cited clause is part of the curse formula, which 
is written on the rectangular base of the stele, and §33b begins a new side on 
the block. On none of the two and a half preserved sides of the base is there 
any clause which runs over onto the following side, and that suggests that §33 
was purposefully broken up into two parts. The first is a complete sentence, 
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and the second is an apposition that contains a more detailed version of the 
subject NP. When comparing the curse formula on the base with the text 
of the stele proper, there is a noticeable difference in sentence structure in 
that first positions are nearly always filled with lexical rather than functional 
words on the base, cf. §§ 30-33b (Hawkins 2000: 466-467). While that explains 
why (“CAELUM”)ti-pa-sa-si-zi occurs in first position and hosts the senten- 
tial clitics, the question regarding the circumposed possessors remains open. 
Considering the position and nature of the clause combined with the careful 
layout and execution of the inscription, however, it seems likely that (“TERRA’)- 
ta-sa-REL+ra/i-si-zi and the two further possible adjectives were postposed on 
purpose in order to create a highlighting effect and accommodate the limited 
line space on the stone. 

Circumposition is a marginal phenomenon in HLuwian. It may result from 
emphasis placed on the possessive structure, but it also seems that not imme- 
diately linguistic factors such as spacing and layout play a role. Furthermore, 
the data cited here also show that circumposition is not used to facilitate NPs 
that contain both genitives and genitival adjectives in the way described by 
Corbett (1987: 335-336) for Russian. In fact, there are no NPs mixing genitives 
and genitival adjectives at all in the HLuwian data on circumposition. 


4-4 Summary 


This brings the chapter on modfication in HLuwian to a close, and the main 
points are briefly summarised here. 

In the first section, the basic question of how obligatory possessive marking 
is in HLuwian was addressed, and whether possessors actually have to occur 
together with their possessa in the same phrase. It was found that alienability 
does not figure as a major criterion, because both inalienable and alienable 
possessa (as identified from the context) can be left without an overt pos- 
sessor. The contexts facilitating unmarked possessa were found to occur where 
the possessive relation had been established earlier. HLuwian also permits 
possessor raising and frequently makes use of that strategy. 

Following that, both pronominal and nominal possession were discussed. 
HLuwian employs two different strategies to mark nominal possessors, i.e. 
inflecting them as genitives and deriving them into genitival adjectives. The 
latter is becoming increasingly popular during the Iron Age and begins to 
encroach even on the last strongholds of the genitives, which are NPs headed 
by the highly frequent nouns alaman- ‘name’, SERVUS ‘servant’ and the two 
words that usually include the logogram FILIUS, ‘son’ and ‘child’. 
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The genitives, which rely on the two different endings <-si(-i)> and <-sa>, 
were shown to pattern along geographical and temporal lines. The <-sa> end- 
ing is far more widely distributed, and the data suggest that <-si(-i)> fell out 
of use once the heyday of the Karkami8 tradition in the tenth and early ninth 
centuries was over. 

Two factors figured mainly in the distribution of the different adjectival suf- 
fixes. For one, it relies on basic semantic properties of the base words. TNs 
are relegated to the two suffixes -izza- and -wann(i)-, whereas all other bases 
combine with the remaining three suffixes -assa/i-, -iya/i- and -alla/i-. All in all, 
it was shown that there is almost no overlap between the suffixes in the form 
of doublets, indicating that distributional factors beyond the basic semantic 
classes should be reckoned with. Results from cross-linguistic studies suggest 
that these factors reside within the morphonological make-up and require- 
ments of both the nominal bases and the suffixes, but since the HLuwian 
writing system is ill-equipped to convey the necessary information, the data 
cannot be analysed along these lines. 

On top of the basic semantic distribution of the suffixes, their very differ- 
ent type and token numbers were also found to be indicative of a shift in pro- 
ductivity. Thus, -alla/i-, which is very well represented in CLuwian, has largely 
been ousted from the HLuwian system for the purpose of forming genitival 
adjectives, and its place has been taken by -iya/i-. Yet, -iya/i- also becomes less 
productive and is losing ground to the very prolific -assa/i- in the first millen- 
nium BC. 

Classifying the genitival adjectives benefited from the perception of 
Suffixaufnahme as neither wholly derivational nor wholly inflectional. The 
HLuwian genitival adjectives are, in Plank’s (1995) terms, still reasonably 
nouny because they can be accompanied by possessive pronouns, and at least 
-iya/i- can be employed recursively. On the other hand, the genitival adjectives 
do not distinguish number, and their links with any possessive pronouns that 
apply to the adjective and not the head noun are semantic rather than mor- 
phological by agreement within the same Np. In some of the other Anatolian 
languages, the nouny character of such adjectives is even more pronounced 
than in HLuwian (Neumann 1982; Plank 1995: 80-81). 

Suffixaufnahme after Yakubovich (2008) was also discovered to have played 
a role among the possessive pronouns. HLuwian inflects the first and second 
person possessives adjectivally, but relies on the genitive for the third person 
possessives in earlier texts. However, the third person pronoun undergoes the 
same change as the nominal possessives by being shifted from a genitive to a 
genitival adjective with the suffix -assa/i-. While the distribution largely mir- 
rors that found with the nouns, the prevalence of -assa/i- in recte case NPS 
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indicates that the change is already more advanced in the pronouns than it 
is in the nouns. Cross-linguistically, Suffixaufnahme usually originates in the 
pronominal sphere (Plank 1995: 75-76), and that puts the HLuwian situation 
on firm typological ground. 

Because of how well possession is attested in HLuwian, the data also include 
several tokens of phrases surpassing the usual one-on-one relationship in pos- 
sessive phrases. Multiple possessors that modify one possessum do not seem 
to affect plural marking in the possessum even when it clearly refers to several 
discrete extra-linguistic entities. Moreover, the structures provide further sup- 
port for considering possessors modifiers in HLuwian, instead of determiners. 
Phrases with multiple possessa come in two types. One type mentions the 
possessor once and leaves further possessa unmodified. The scope of the pos- 
sessor therefore does not end at the first head, but can extend over several 
juxtaposed possessa, which may be coordinated overtly. The other type repeats 
the possessor for every possessum despite the fact that the possessor remains a 
single referent. It is not always clear why HLuwian employs this kind of redun- 
dant marking, but there are cases in which it is used to avoid agreement mis- 
matches, i.e. when the possessa differ in gender and/or number. 

Possessives in linking-verb sentences, especially in the copular type, pres- 
ent a challenge concerning constituency because it is not always clear where 
the subject ends and the subject complement begins. Over all, possessives 
in linking-verb sentences are not particularly frequent in the main body of 
the corpus, but they are very well-attested on seals, and possession is mostly 
marked with genitives. In avoiding genitival adjectives, the linking verb sen- 
tences are another area in which the genitives persist and have not yet been 
replaced. 

The investigation of free-standing possessives revealed that they are rare 
in the corpus. Evidence from the assur letters indicates that appropriate data 
could be so hard to come by because of the nature of the texts in the corpus, 
since the letters themselves include a number of nominalised possessives, 
but the genre is small. Gapping and nominalisation appear to be features of 
Luwian even in the Iron Age, only they are rarely applied in any of the inscrip- 
tion genres that make up most of the corpus. 

Finally, issues of word order were examined, and a systematic investigation 
of the data brought to light that HLuwian appears to bar attributive modifi- 
cation for PNs. Instead, PNs can be further specified if necessary by adding 
an apposition, but pre-PpN modifiers, be they possessors or other adjectives, 
are apparently ruled out. This phenomenon seems to be unrelated to that of 
the postposed possessors with other head nouns. There it was found that the 
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usual order of modifier—head can be turned around due to information struc- 
ture. The detailed analysis of post-head modification also revealed something 
else besides. With pN-headed phrases taken out of the group of postposed pos- 
session, the number of word order reversals decreased sharply, suggesting that 
HLuwian word order within the NP is in fact less prone to variation than is 
often assumed. It is therefore not surprising that other word orders such as 
circumposed possession are rare as well. 

Alongside an analysis of the manifold forms of possession, this chapter 
has offered a view at HLuwian from a systemic angle. It became evident that 
the Suffixaufnahme feature has taken hold in more than one area of the sys- 
tem, not least because it entails a simplified and less ambiguous constituent 
structure. In addition to greater transparency on the morphosyntactic level, 
the word order within the np is more rigid than expected, and the more obvi- 
ous structuring of the constituents is therefore further supported on the 
syntactic level. 


CHAPTER 5 


Apposition 


The main objective of the present chapter is the study of titles in HLuwian 
because they constitute the most numerous type of apposition in the corpus. 
Traditionally, the term apposition is applied to a rather heterogeneous group 
of constructions whose structure and indeed existence differ from one lan- 
guage to the next, as already noted by Schwyzer (1947: 7, 14-15) in his brief 
survey of appositions in the IE languages. Before embarking on an analysis of 
the HLuwian data, it is therefore necessary to outline the field covered by the 
term apposition in order to narrow it down for present purposes. That will be 
followed by an introduction to the HLuwian data, including an overview of 
what appositions are actually attested in the corpus. Afterwards, the HLuwian 
appositions will be studied in detail. 

The first issue is terminological in nature. Appositions as such have received 
rather less attention than many other syntactic categories within the field of 
linguistics. In the corpora of living languages, they are often fairly marginal! 
compared to many other phenomena, and it is due to the peculiarities of the 
HLuwian corpus that they play a greater role here than they would if the corpus 
contained other genres. Additionally, analyses of appositions often encounter 
a set of interrelated problems centring around headedness, structural variabil- 
ity and different appositional types, complicating the matter considerably. 

One basic characteristic of appositions is that they come in many different 
shapes and sizes. Thus, a basic distinction is usually seen between close appo- 
sitions of the type Queen Elizabeth and loose appositions of the type Dorothy 
Sayers, the creator of Lord Peter Wimsey (see e.g. already Schwyzer 1947: 9). 
However, these two basic categories have been called into question by various 
scholars, who mostly advocate a reinterpretation for structures that usually fall 
into the group of close appositions. For instance, Burton-Roberts (1975: 397-403) 
as well as Raabe (1979: 74-117) are of the opinion that close appositions such as 
the poet Burns do not constitute appositions at all, but instead should be clas- 
sified as NPs containing a substantival modifier. In her study of appositions in 
Modern German, Lawrenz (1993: 175-178) identifies 16 different types, ranging 
from Onkel Hans ‘Uncle Hans’ and eine Tasse schwarzer Tee ‘a cup (of) black tea’ 
to considerably longer variants such as Peter, ein erfolgreicher Sportler ‘Peter, a 
successful athlete’ and sein Lésungsvorschlag, genial und iiberraschend einfach 


1 Or atleast perceived as such. 
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‘his solution, ingenious and surprisingly simple’. Concluding her analysis, she 
suggests limiting the term apposition to adjunct attributes such as Helmut, das 
Finanzgenie ‘Helmut the financial genius’, excluding direct adjuncts such as 
Onkel Hans (Lawrenz 1993: 169-173). The great variety of appositional struc- 
tures therefore makes it difficult to find a common denominator. 

Besides the different types, any investigation of appositions usually encoun- 
ters the problem of headedness. When keeping with the two basic categories of 
‘close’ and ‘loose’, it is usually assumed that loose appositions are headed by the 
PN they occur together with, even though the PNs can often be replaced by the 
appositions not deemed heads without any change in meaning. For instance 
the truth conditions of sentences involving the NP Dorothy Sayers, the creator 
of Lord Peter Wimsey remain the same whether it is shortened to the creator of 
Lord Peter Wimsey or not because the extra-linguistic referent is still unique 
and identifiable. 

Headedness is regarded as less clear in close appositions; in fact, it is noto- 
riously difficult to determine in many languages. The issue was already dis- 
cussed at length in a string of articles in American Speech in the 1950s, starting 
with Haugen’s (1953) answer to the taxonomy proposed by Lee (1952), and sub- 
sequent generations of scholars have revived the discussion from time to time. 
Analyses have covered the entire range of possible head structures for phrases 
such as Aunt Agatha, which as been considered by different scholars as having 
two heads, no head, and one head varying between the two nouns. The issue 
has not yet been resolved on a general basis, although plausible analyses have 
been put forward for various languages. Raabe (1979: 17-125), for instance, 
advocates interpreting structures on a case-to-case basis, because headedness 
can be sensitive to context. Lawrenz (1993: 49-50) follows a more generalis- 
ing approach for Modern German and deems the PN to be the head of struc- 
tures such as Rechtsanwalt Meyer ‘lawyer Meyer’. Her reasons for this are that 
Rechtsanwalt can be deleted without causing problems but the PN cannot,” 
inflections are only shown on the PN,? and relative pronouns generally agree 
with the gender and sex of the PN instead of the title.+ 


2 Rechtsanwalt Meyer wird 50 ‘Lawyer Meyer is turning 50’ and Meyer wird 50 ‘Meyer is turning 
50’ are both fine, but *Rechtsanwalt wird 50 ‘Lawyer is turning 50’ is ungrammatical without 
an article preceding Rechtsanwalt, except in the highly condensed linguistic register found in 
newspaper headlines (examples taken from Lawrenz 1993: 49). 

3 A genitive would be marked on the PN in this case: Rechtsanwalt Meyers Biiro ‘lawyer Meyer's 
office’, but not *Rechtsanwalts Meyer Biiro ‘lawyer’s Meyer office’. 

4 Fotomodell Anja Walz, die gestern 20 wurde ‘Fashion model Anja Walz, who turned 20 yester- 
day’ shows gender agreement between the PN Anja Walz and the relative pronoun die (both 
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Whether these criteria and indeed Lawrenz’ grammaticality judgements 
should be taken as definite proof is doubtful, but it is clear that none of the 
criteria can be applied to the HLuwian data. The deletion test only works in 
languages with articles, which HLuwian does not have. Additionally, no con- 
clusions can be drawn from the locus of an inflectional ending concerning 
the entire Np, since HLuwian NPs are always fully inflected, i.e. every single 
constituent shows the case marking required for the NP, instead of marking 
being restricted to only one constituent.5 Finally, the attested titles, relational 
terms and PNs/DNs are usually all common gender, and the agreement of pos- 
sible resumptive pronouns would hence reveal nothing. The headedness of 
phrases containing appositions can therefore not be decided on morphologi- 
cal grounds. 

Previous HLuwian examples have shown that appositions written as logo- 
grams usually receive phonetic complements along with much of the rest 
of the text, or they display the same lack in that respect as the other words. 
Titles and other appositions occur as uncomplemented logograms mainly in 
older texts such as the YALBURT inscription, while younger texts make heavy 
use of phonetic complements for all logograms. Despite this general tendency, 
some of the later Iron Age texts occasionally lack a complement seemingly 
by accidental omission, which can affect any part of the NP as well as other 
constituents. Titles and relational terms found in appositions therefore behave 
in the same way as other nouns from a morphological and graphological point 
of view. 

Since morphology does not provide the necessary means, it is required 
to revert to syntax to assess appositional headedness in HLuwian, and the 
relevant criterion is word order. Considering that HLuwian is generally left- 
branching, the rightmost noun in a phrase would be expected to be its head. 
Whether or not this is a valid point will be discussed towards the end of the 
next section once the relevant data have been presented and analysed. 

For the purpose of the present investigation, the term apposition is applied 
to nouns accompanying other nouns, which are usually PNs or DNs, in a non- 
genitival fashion. The nouns tend to agree in case and number in languages 


are feminine) and is grammatical, whereas ?Fotomodell Anja Walz, das gestern 20 wurde is 
questionable, because the relative pronoun das mirrors the gender (neuter) of Fotomodell 
(examples taken from Lawrenz 1993: 49). 

5 Even though there are cases where this cannot be gauged from the written sources, e.g. due 
to uncomplemented logograms. When inflections are spelt out, however, the PNs/DNs and 
their appositions agree in case and number, though not in gender because of the substantival 
rather than adjectival nature of the appositions. 
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that make such distinctions, which includes HLuwian.° The term apposition is 
therefore used in a way largely reflecting modern notions, which differ some- 
what from the classical grammar approach, where it is often used for labelling 
adnominal attributive nouns.” 

The HLuwian corpus offers evidence for appositions varying in length and 
complexity. A typical example is this: 


(182) EGO-wa/i-mi-i 'TONITRUS.HALPA-pa-CERVUS,-ti-i-ia-sa 
PRN=PTC=PRN Halparuntiya(C)N.sG 
|(“IUDEX” )tara/i-wa/i-ni-sa |ku+ra/i-ku-ma-wa/i-ni-i-sa(URBS) 
ruler(C)N.sG Gurguma-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|REX-ti-sa mu-wa/i-ta-la/i/u-i-si-sa |(“TUDEX” )tara/i-wa/i-ni-sa 
king(c)N.sG Muwatali-ADJ.N.sG.c ruler-ADJ’.N’.SG.C 
|(FILIUS )ni-mu-wa/i-i-za-sa 
son(C)N.SG 
‘I(am) the ruler Halparuntiya, Gurgumean king, the ruler Muwatali’s son. 
MARAS 4 §1, mid-gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 256) 


The sentence is the first of its inscription, and it represents the average con- 
cerning structure, length and complexity. It is a copular sentence from which 
the copula is missing, as is usual for present tense structures of this kind in 
HLuwian. Likewise typical is the minimal subject alongside the extended 
subject complement. All elements within the subject complement are fully 
inflected as N.sG,® of which the PN is the first element, followed by the two 
titles IUDEX ‘ruler’ and REX ‘king’ and details about patrilinear descent. In the 


6 Clearly, this is a tendency and not an absolute fact. The colloquial register of Modern German, 
for instance, relies heavily on appositions that show nominative- or dative-marking instead 
of the same case as the anchor. This characteristic has been present in the language for some 
time, as shown by Gippert (1981). Cf. 

(i) Statt der tiblichen Reigentinze, diesem Herumgehopse, 
instead ART.G.PL usual.G.PL round dance.PL DEM.SG.N hopping around (N) 
kam nun plétzlich das Ballett auf... 
come.3.SG.PRT now suddenly ART.N/A.SG.N ballet(N) pv 
‘The usual round dances, a sort of hopping around, were suddenly abandoned for ballet... 
(example taken from Gippert 1981: 32) 

7 The terminological problem, which often serves to obfuscate the data and their analyses, is 
also discussed by Hackstein (2010: 29 fn. 29). See already Schwyzer (1947: 1, 13-15) and Seiler 
(1960: 7-9, 35-37) for distinguishing between attributes proper and appositions. 

8 One word is not entirely clear, namely the second occurrence of (“IUDEX”)tara/i-wa/i-ni- 
sd ‘ruler. Since it is part of the possessive modifier to (FILIUS)ni-mu-wa/i-i-za-sa ‘son’, 
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matter of the appositions being close or loose, the translation of (182) suggests 
a clarity that should not be taken at face value. Rather, the example shows that 
there is no indication as to whether one or more of the appositions should be 
regarded as close, or whether they are all loose. 

With this typical example in mind, the focus turns now to a brief overview of 
what types of appositions can be found in the HLuwian corpus. The HLuwian 
corpus provides scores of data regarding appositional nouns, particularly titles 
because they are an integral part of heroic and commemorative inscriptions, 
see table 5.1.9 


TABLE 5.1 HLuwian appositional nouns: types and frequencies 





Administrative Relational 

REX ‘king’ 60 DOMINUS ‘lord’ 26 
MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’ 30 SERVUS ‘servant’ 23 
IUDEX ‘ruler’ 36 FEMINA ‘wife’ 9 
REGIO DOMINUS” ‘country-lord’ —_20 FILIUS ‘son’ 65 
FLUMEN.DOMINUS ‘river-lord’ 4 NEPOS ‘grandson’ 11 
CAPUT ‘prince; person’ 10 hamsukala- etc" 7 
HEROS ‘hero’ 37 REX.FILIUS/A” ‘prince(ss)’ 8 
SOL, ‘My Sun’ 6 


it can either be marked as G or be derived into a genitival adjective in -iya/i-. The latter 
is more likely, but cannot be proved due to é-mutation and subsequent contraction 
(cf. pp. 29f.). 

Besides being morphologically difficult, 'UDEX (tarwani-) is also somewhat unclear 
from a semantic point of view, see Giusfredi (2009 and 2010: 90-97) for discussion and 
references. 

9 The table only includes adnominally used titles, and several questionable passages have 
been left out, e.g. PITHOS.VIR.DOMINUS in KARAHOYUK §1. For a comprehensive list of 
all titles and relational terms, adnominal as well as free-standing, see Giusfredi (2010). 

10 REGIO DOMINUS covers different spellings of the same title. 

11  ‘Great-grandson’; this also includes kinship terms spanning more generations, ie. ‘great- 
great-grandson; ‘descendant etc. 

12 REX.FILIUS and REX.FILIA are not only applied to the direct biological offspring of a 
REX ‘king’, but are also frequently used for other members of the royal clan including 
those who have married into the family; see e.g. Herbordt (2005: 106) for discussion and 
references. 
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The nouns fall into two basic groups: administrative titles and relational terms 
including kinship terms. Administrative titles are those that invest administra- 
tive powers in the bearers, usually giving them the right to rule over certain 
geographical areas and the people living there.3 Some of these may actually 
constitute honorary titles that serve to emphasise the accomplishments of the 
referent of the PN they are combined with. 

Relational terms cover titles, whose status is relative as opposed to abso- 
lute, as well as kinship terms, because both types describe the referent in rela- 
tion to another referent and are not fixed. These are words such as ‘son; child’, 
‘grandson’ etc. for the kinship type, and ‘lord’ and ‘servant’ for other types 
of relationships involving a hierarchy among humans or between deities and 
humans. 

Not all occurrences of titles and relational terms could be used for subse- 
quent analyses. Some of the inscriptions, e.g. several from MALATYA, are so styl- 
ised as part of elaborate reliefs that it is not always possible to say to which 
of the pNs and DNs the titles actually belong. That reduces the approx. 350 
adnominal tokens by about 20 examples. Additionally, there is a small num- 
ber of appositionally used nouns that have a mere one or two tokens in the 
corpus. These seem to be professional designations for the most part,!® but 


13 +A further subdivision of the administrative category is not necessary here, as the pres- 
ent investigation is concerned with their morphosyntactic behaviour, and not with the 
actual status the different titles lend to their bearers. Giusfredi (2010: 65-114) provides an 
in-depth analysis of the titles in his detailed treatment of Neo-Hittite socio-economics, 
but also states with good reason that the distinction between royal and other titles is not 
always straightforward (Giusfredi 2010: 72-73). 

14 The titles HEROS ‘hero’ and SOL, ‘My Sun’ are very possibly honorary titles, since they 
almost always occur in conjunction with other administrative titles, and the same may 
be true for IUDEX ‘ruler’. IUDEX is particularly difficult to categorise because it does not 
correspond to any Hittite title which would clarify its meaning. While it appears to share 
some properties with HEROS, it is not simply a substitute for it, as shown e.g. in MARAS$ 1 
§1 which includes both, nor does it seem to be used purely for aesthetic reasons; see 5.2 
and 5.3 for further discussion with references. 

15 ‘Typical words such as ‘father’, ‘grandfather’ etc. do not occur in these passages because the 
point of view is always that of the descendant and his relation to a sometimes long line 
of forebears. The other point of view, i.e. that of the ancestors as speaker, is not adopted 
in the texts found in the corpus. There are some rare cases in which the kinship terms 
‘father’ and ‘mother’ are used in a metaphorical sense, e.g. MALKAYA 5 §1: *324-VIR.ZI 
REX.FILIUS URBS.PATER.MATER MAGNUS.TONITRUS-td INFANS ‘Prince X-ziti, (the) 
father (and) mother (of the) city, son of Ura-Tarhunta’ (Hawkins and Weeden 2008: 243). 

16 Cf. the KULULU lead strips and also e.g. BOYBEYPINARI 1 §11: 'LOCUS-la/i-ti-mu-wa/i-sa 
SCRIBA-la-sa d-sa-TONITRUS-hu-za-sa-ha SA4-na-na-la-sa ‘Pedantimuwa, the scribe, 
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assessing their morphosyntactic behaviour is hampered by their infrequent 
attestation. 

The depth of variety found in the two groups is similar, as is clear from 
table 5.1, but the token frequency is heavily inclined towards administrative 
titles. This is due to the fact that only people with a certain standing, i.e. espe- 
cially rulers, were able to commission monumental inscriptions. Many of the 
inscriptions are of considerable size and elaboration, suggesting they took 
substantial economic means to realise. Another aspect is worthiness of the 
person in whose name an inscription has been furnished, and as a result, com- 
memorative inscriptions are usually done for rulers of various standing, but 
not for common people. The demands of monumental inscriptions therefore 
limit their availability to a comparatively small circle of people.” 

Some of the titles listed in table 5.1 were first discussed by Gonnet (1979: 
74-83) in her collection of general titularies during Hittite times. A later system- 
atic account is provided by Herbordt (2005: esp. 91-107) in her seminal work on 
the clay bullae found in HattuSa. The bullae date to the second millennium Bc, 
and most of them originate from the Empire Period (Herbordt 2005: 4), 
i.e. their context is Hittite and they pre-date the material studied here. 
Despite the considerable changes brought on by the downfall of the Hittite 
Empire, the forms of the titles remain more or less the same well into the first 
millennium Bc, and many have retained their meaning by and large. Still, 
Hawkins (1995a) argues that the meaning of the titles did not survive intact 
through the centuries. Rather, the changing landscape of power and domina- 
tion in the vast Hieroglyphic Luwian area results in similar changes in what 
the higher titles such as MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’, REX ‘king’ and REGIO 
DOMINUS ‘country-lord’ actually denote in terms of dependency and auton- 
omy. Moreover, titles whose meaning is difficult to gauge in an Empire period 
context are similarly unclear in a later Hieroglyphic Luwian context. The rela- 
tional term DOMINUS ‘lord’ is a case in point, because it is quite versatile and 
appears in conjunction with many other elements such as REGIO ‘country’, 
FLUMEN ‘river’, MAGNUS ‘great’ and many more when taking into account the 
data from the bullae in HattuSa as well (see also Herbordt 2005: 106). 

Subsequent sections will address several aspects of the appositions intro- 
duced here. First, the different titles and relational terms presented in table 5.1 
will be analysed in detail. This will be followed by a part on combinations of 
appositions, because they often occur in strings of more than one or even two. 


and Asatarhunza, the chiseller” (Hawkins 2000: 336, 338, 530; Giusfredi 2010: 152-153, 
157-159; Yakubovich zoub: 264-265). 
17 See also the remarks and assessments by Hawkins (2003: 139-141, 147-151). 
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Afterwards, the focus will turn to extended appositions in the form of more 
complex structures with modifiers of various kinds. Finally, word order will be 
addressed, and the title DOMINUS ‘lord’ will be treated in a separate section 
because it constitutes a special case among the relational titles. 


el Titles and Relational Terms 


This section is devoted to the appositional nouns laid out in table 5.1 above, 
and there are several different aspects to consider. Among these, places of 
attestations will come first, i.e. what kind of texts actually include appositions, 
and where these occur within the texts. Following that, the appositions will 
be assessed one by one and examined for their temporal and geographical 
distribution.!® 

The places in which the titles can actually be found include not only the 
types of texts, but also their position within the texts themselves. Titles are part 
of most texts in the corpus, indeed there are hardly any undamaged heroic and 
commemorative inscriptions that have no titles at all. Inscriptions completely 
devoid of titles such as KARKAMIS A 7 are very rare indeed. In most cases, the 
texts include actually more than one apposition.!9 A number of damaged and 
fragmentary texts lack titles now, but should probably be presumed to have 
included at least some before the damage occurred, particularly when it affects 
introductory passages. The genre of the letters, on the other hand, includes 
very few titles if any, depending on the text in question. Such a distribution is 
expected, since the inscriptions served a representative purpose, whereas the 
letters, at least in so far as they are known today, record trade communication 
and originate from everyday life, mostly involving ordinary people. 

Within the inscriptions themselves, the placing of the titles is far from reg- 
ular throughout the texts. This is not surprising, considering that most titles 
are found in texts used for representative and commemorative purposes. Out 
of the approx. 330 usable attestations of titles, nearly two thirds (approx. 195) 
appear in the introductory passages of said texts and are used self-referentially, 
i.e. the proprietor of the inscription talks about himself, starting with his name 


18 The present analysis will not delve into the historical and cultural aspects of hereditary 
power, because they have already been covered by Giusfredi (2010) and have no direct 
bearing on the morphosyntax of the appositions. 

1g Another genre offering scores of titles is, of course, that of the seals. They are not taken 
into account here because they do not usually contain anything apart from PNs and 
appositions. 
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and titles before proceeding to his descent. In the body of the texts follow- 
ing the introductions, self-referential titles are infrequent with only about 24 
examples. The remaining third of the titles (approx. 111) are used in connection 
with other persons who are neither speaker nor addressee, but represent third 
person referents. These can be the speaker's ancestors listed in the introduc- 
tory passages, as well as other people who are referred to later in the texts, 
either as part of a short narrative or in order to provide a further frame of refer- 
ence for the speaker and his place in society, e.g. by identifying him as a servant 
to a particular king or similar. 

Table 5.1 depicts a great disparity between the frequencies with which the 
different titles are attested. Among the administrative titles, REX ‘king’ is the 
most frequent one, and it is used throughout the entire HLuwian area and era.?° 
IUDEX (tarwani-) ‘ruler’ is rather similar, and it is used throughout the HLuwian 
period, but not before, its first attestation dating to the eleventh or tenth 
century BC (Hawkins 1995b: 12; Giusfredi 2009: 140 and 2010: 90-97). 
Additionally, it should be borne in mind that its meaning is not altogether 
clear (Giusfredi 2009). MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’ is only found in inscriptions 
dating to either the time after the collapse of the Hittite Empire around 1200 BC 
or—possibly as archaising reintroductions—the late HLuwian period in the 
eighth century (cf. Giusfredi 2010: 78-80). Consequently, the temporal and geo- 
graphical spread of MAGNUS.REX is much smaller than that of REX. 

Appositionally used titles involving DOMINUS in combination with REGIO, 
FLUMEN or other modifiers are less widely distributed, as they cluster in the 
north-east of the HLuwian area for the most part (cf. Giusfredi 2010: 98-100). 
The most frequent of these is REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord’, but aside from 
two attestations in later inscriptions! it only appears together with PNs in 
inscriptions until the early ninth century. Early in the first millennium, the 
administrative power attributed to a REGIO DOMINUS appears to change, as 
it used to be a title for vasals dependent on a king at first, but later constitutes 
the main title of the seemingly independent house of Suhi (Hawkins 1995 a: 75, 
78-79). It remains unclear whether or not REGIO DOMINUS continues the ear- 
lier Hittite title EN.KUR (Giusfredi 2010: 77). The other DOMINUS titles show 
the same behaviour with the exception of FLUMEN.DOMINUS ‘river-lord’. In 
contrast to all the others, this last DOMINUS-type cannot be found in any of 
the early inscriptions and only appears in late texts from the early eighth cen- 
tury onwards (cf. Giusfredi 2010: 101-102), provided the somewhat uncertain 
dating of BOYBEYPINARI is correct. 


20 ~ Cf. Giusfredi (2010: 82-88), who also discusses the compounded occurrences of REX. 
21  CEKKE §6a and s1RZI §1. 
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The titles CAPUT ‘prince; person’??? and REX.FILIUS/FILIA ‘prince(ss)’ 
are not tied to a particular larger region, instead their attestations cluster 
together in certain locations. Thus, most of the CAPUT tokens stem from the 
various KARKAMIS inscriptions dating between c. 900 and 700 Bc. REX.FILIUS/ 
FILIA is almost exclusively found in several of the MALKAYA inscriptions, 
which Hawkins and Weeden (2008) date to the Empire period in the second 
millennium Bc. 

The title HEROS ‘hero’ (Aastali-) is tied to other administrative titles co- 
occurring with the same PN. It rarely constitutes the sole title accompanying 
a PN, and on these occasions it can actually take a modifier.2? HEROS ‘hero’ 
occurs most frequently in conjunction with MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’, REX 
‘king’ and REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord’. As already suggested by the titles 
it mostly co-occurs with, HEROS is attested widely in both geographical and 
temporal terms, and it assumes the role formerly played by the Sumerogram 
UR.SAG ‘hero’ in Hittite (Giusfredi 2010: 75, 88-90). First used as an attribute to 
DNs, UR.SAG ‘hero’ began to be used by kings for their own PNs in the Middle 
Hittite period, and it was especially favoured by those holding the title LUGAL. 
GAL ‘great king’ (Gonnet 1979: 25; Gilan 2009: 52-53). The HLuwian data show 
that the application of UR.SAG/HEROS ‘hero’ became broader over time, since 
it is not bound to MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’ any longer, or even REX ‘king’. 

Finally, table 5.1 lists SOL,, usually translated as ‘My Sun’. It is solely used for 
persons bearing the title MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’ and represents a remnant 
from Hittite times, when it was common for great kings to be referred to as 
4UTU*! My Sun’.24 Within the HLuwian corpus, SOL, is quite rare, and beyond 
the 6 adnominal cases relevant here, there are only two or three further attes- 
tations of it. Temporally, it is limited to second millennium sources (and later 
ones emulating that style closely).25 


22 Asalready mentioned in fn. 1 on p. 122, CAPUT is used for the logographic representation 
of two different HLuwian words: ziti- ‘man, person; prince’ and harmahi- ‘head’ (Melchert 
2002: 140). Giusfredi (2010: 145) suggests that when CAPUT is used for the former, its 
meaning is neutral, and it is only through the accompanying modifiers (often participles) 
that it gains a more precise meaning. 

23 +E.g. in SHEIZAR §1, cited as (180) and discussed there. 

24 The title is also used self-referentially by the great kings (LUGAL.GAL) themselves, see e.g. 
the “Annals of Mursili” (CTH 61). I would like to thank Jiirgen Lorenz for bringing to my 
attention that (UTU* is only used for and by great kings during their lifetime and never 
posthumously. The same appears to be valid for SOL, in so far as that can be assessed 
based on the available data. 

25 The relevant passages are EMiRGAZi altars §33a, KARADAG 1 §1, KIZILDAG 2 §1, KIZILDAG 3 
§1, KIZILDAG 4 §1 and yaLBurRT block 1 §1; possibly also MALATYA 14 §1. 
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Among the relational terms, temporal and geographical distributions also 
differ considerably. The frequent FILIUS ‘son; child’ is the most widely used 
of this category and its attestations span the entire HLuwian region and time. 
NEPOS ‘grandson’ and kinship terms denoting more generationally distant 
relations are much less widely used. In fact, NEPOS ‘grandson’ appears mainly 
in older texts from the late second millennium, and younger texts make very 
little use of it. FEMINA ‘wife’ is not limited to a particular time, but it is, com- 
pared to most of the other relational terms, rather infrequent and can only be 
found in the eastern and southern parts of the HLuwian area. Giusfredi (2010: 
112-114) suggests that when FEMINA is combined with the modifier BONUS,?® 
it actually constitutes the title ‘queen’ used in Aleppo and Karkami8. Such an 
interpretation is within the realm of possibility, but it cannot be proved on the 
basis of the available evidence. The overall rarity of FEMINA is due to the fact 
that most titles are used self-referentially by the speaker, and very few inscrip- 
tions seem to have been commissioned by women in their capacity as wives. 

Appositionally used DOMINUS ‘lord’ and SERVUS ‘servant’ are scattered 
across most of the HLuwian region, and they, too, are attested throughout 
all relevant centuries (Giusfredi 2010: 127, 146). Even though a lord implies 
the presence of a servant and vice versa, the actual words themselves do not 
always occur in the same texts. When they do, it is exclusively in texts dating 
to the eighth century.?” 

Clearly, not all titles and relational terms are attested throughout the 
HLuwian period, nor are all of them common to the entire region. Instead, 
some of them, such as MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’, appear to go out of use 
around the turn of the millennium, while others arise later, e.g. IUDEX ‘ruler’. 
The numbers of attestation differ widely due to the small group of people 
who could commission inscriptions or in whose name they were done (usu- 
ally posthumously), resulting in a great many administrative titles and com- 
paratively little lower order titles and designations. After this examination of 


26 8=6©Cheg. 

(i) EGO-mi-i 1BONUS-ti-sa 'su-hi-si-i_ REGIO-ni DOMINUS-ia-i-sa 
I=PpRN- — BONUS-ti(c)N.sG Suhi.c — country-lord.c? 
|BONUS-mi-sa || FEMINA-ti-i-sa 
dear.N.SG.C wife(C)N.SG 
‘I (am) BONUS-ti, country-lord Suhi’s dear wife/queen’. 

KARKAMIS A 1b §1, possibly 10th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 92) 
27 The pertinent texts are BULGARMADEN, CEKKE, MALPINAR and SIRZI. 
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HLuwian appositions in general, the next section will concentrate on the fre- 
quently occurring phenomenon of stacking. 


5.2 Simple and Stacked Appositions 


Titles and relational terms often occur stacked, i.e. in groups of more than one 
all belonging to the same PN/DN. The investigation will centre on possible 
combinations as well as their syntactic behaviour. 

The first issue concerns degrees of combinability, i-e. in how far the differ- 
ent titles can actually occur alone or in combinations. The data reveal that 
combinabilities differ widely because many can occur as single titles/terms 
(simple) as well as in combinations of multiple appositions (stacked), see 
table 5.2. 


TABLE 5.2 Stacking of HLuwian appositional nouns 


Administrative Simple Stacked Relational Simple Stacked 





REX 36 26 DOMINUS 22 3 
MAGNUS.REX 12 18 SERVUS 15 8 
IUDEX 11 24 FEMINA 8 ? 
REGIO DOMINUS 9 11 FILIUS 28 37 
FLUMEN. DOMINUS 2 2 NEPOS fe) 11 
CAPUT 5 5 hamsukala- etc. 1 6 
HEROS 8 29 REX.FILIUS/A 6 2 
SOL, oO 6 


Table 5.2 shows that stacking is a tendency rather than a strict requirement 
for most of the titles and relational terms. The only ones to require other simi- 
lar appositions consistently are NEPOS ‘grandson’ and kinship terms denot- 
ing further removed generational links such as hamsukala- ‘great-grandson’ 
etc., and SOL, ‘My Sun’, whose presence depends on the referent being a 
MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’. All other titles and relational terms may occur 
alone, although some are considerably more likely to do so than others. These 
tendencies are first and foremost linked to the meaning of the titles or rela- 
tional terms. FEMINA ‘wife’, for instance, more or less rules out most of the 
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other appositional titles attested in the corpus, and its behaviour is therefore 
at the opposite end of the frequently stacked NEPOS ‘grandson’, which almost 
always requires the presence of FILIUS ‘son’. DOMINUS ‘lord’ is another title 
that rarely appears in conjunction with a second one because it is mostly used 
when a person superordinate to the speaker or a deity is referred to and hence 
unusual in the title-laden introductory passages. 

The remainder of the appositions cover the combinatory territory between 
these two extremes. Relational terms such as REX.FILIUS/FILIA ‘prince(ss)’ 
and SERVUS ‘servant’ tend to occur alone rather more than in conjunction 
with other titles, whereas administrative IUDEX ‘ruler’ and particularly HEROS 
‘hero’ are for the most part just one of several titles following the same PN. 
Finally, some of the most frequent titles occupy the broad middle range, and 
occur alone about as often as stacked. Nearly all of them fall into the admin- 
istrative category: REX ‘king, MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’, REGIO DOMINUS 
‘country-lord’, FLUMEN.DOMINUS ‘river-lord’, CAPUT ‘person; prince’; and 
only FILIUS ‘son, child’ from the kinship category. 

Since the majority of the titles is more frequently attested in combinations 
of two or more than alone, the next step of the present investigation aims 
at determining which titles are stacked with one another and in what order. 
Several different patterns become immediately obvious on organising the data, 
and they relate to various aspects of combinability. That includes the question 
in how far linearisation is subject to change and/or constitutes a characteristic 
of a certain time or place. 

The first aspect pertains to the position of a particular title or relational 
term relative to the other(s) linked to the same PNs/DNs.7® In general, there 
is a strong tendency for administrative titles to come before relational terms 
when members of both categories are present. 

Some relative positions follow from the semantic content of the title or rela- 
tional term in question. It is, for instance, not surprising to find NEPOS ‘grand- 
son’ usually behind FILIUS ‘son, child’ because the speaker provides details of 
his ancestry from his own point of view and therefore in reverse chronological 
order. Nevertheless, the relative position of these two kinship terms is some- 
times switched in texts which are commonly assumed to be very early, dating 


28 The previous section has shown that the default position for PNs/DNs is before the titles, 
i.e. the titles are usually found postposed. Consequently, all titles and relational terms in 
the following discussion should be understood as following their PNs/DNs unless stated 
otherwise. 
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between the thirteenth and the tenth centuries.29 In fact, there is no conclu- 
sive evidence within the HLuwian corpus that the early texts permit any other 
order than NEPOS before FILIUS.?° As this runs contrary to what is usually 
found in Hittite,*! the distribution is either due to chance in the HLuwian data, 
or it is perhaps a change marking the break between the collapse of the Hittite 
Empire and the advent of the Neo-Hittite states. 

Among the administrative titles, the relative positions of the different 
titles depend on which of them are actually combined in a particular stacked 
sequence. Thus, SOL, ‘My Sun’ invariably starts off the NPs in question, since it 
is not only the first designation to be mentioned, but actually precedes the PNs 
it is linked to, just like DOMINUS, which will be discussed later in the present 
chapter. The other titles are usually post-nominal throughout. Among them 
IUDEX ‘ruler’ is mentioned first in over 20 attestations from many different 
inscriptions ranging from the late tenth century until the end of the HLuwian 
period around 700 BC, and it is deposed from this position in just a hand- 
ful of cases.3? A similar, though somewhat less pronounced pattern is found 
with HEROS ‘hero’. HEROS appears only rarely together with IUDEX ‘ruler’, 


29 DARENDE §1, GURUN upper §1, igsPEKGUR side B §1, KOTUKALE §1, MALATYA 1 S1 and MARAS 
8 §1. 
30 ‘The only possible exception may be found in yaLBuRT block 1 §1, but the word NEPOS is 
missing, even though it would be most likely candidate in that context. The sentence is 
cited later as (184). 
31 Cf. e.g. the introductory passage to the Bronze Tablet (CTH 106 “Treaty of Tudhaliya IV 
with Kurunta of Tarhuntassa”), which runs: 
(i) (...) ta-ba-ar-na ™tu-ut-ha-li-yya LUGAL.GAL LUGAL KUR URUHTA-AT-TI 
tabarna Tuthaliya  greatking king country Hatti 
UR.SAG DUMU ™ha-at-tu-si-li LUGAL.GAL LUGAL KUR URUHTA-AT-TI 
hero son Hattusili greatking king country  Hatti 
UR.SAG DUMU.DUMU-SU SA ™mu-ur-si-li LUGAL.GAL LUGAL KUR 
hero —_ grandson=his of Mursili greatking king country 
URUHA-AT-TI URSAG (...) 
Hatti hero 
‘Tabarna Tuthaliya, great king, king of the country Hatti, hero, son of Hattu8ili, great 
king, king of the country Hatti, hero, grandson of Mursili, great king, king of the coun- 
try Hatti, hero, (great-grandson of Suppiluliuma, great king, king of the country Hatti, 
hero, descendant of Tuthaliya great king, king of the country Hatti, hero, says:...)’ 
StBoTB 1 (Bo 86/299), abbreviated. 
32 ‘For the four non-initial attestations of IUDEX see BOR §1, BULGARMADEN §1, KARKAMIS 
fragments a/b 1.1 and MALPINAR §2a. 
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in fact it can be said to replace IUDEX ‘ruler’ in the titularies of later inscrip- 
tions (Hawkins 1995a: 84-85). HEROS ‘hero’ therefore not only continues 
the second millennium Sumerogram UR.SAG from cuneiform texts,?? but later 
on increases its range of application over that of IUDEX ‘ruler’ as well. That 
is remarkable in so far as [UDEX ‘ruler’ has been identified as a title that is 
available to subordinate rulers as well (Hawkins 1979: 157), which second mil- 
lennium UR.SAG/HEROS is most decidedly not. Overall, HEROS precedes all 
other titles present,>+ except for MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’. In the few instances 
in which HEROS and IUDEX are conjoined, neither of them reliably takes pre- 
cedence over the other.%5 

Other administrative titles such as REX ‘king’ and REGIO DOMINUS 
‘country-lord’ are more typically found in the middle of stacked sequences 
than at the edges. There are over 20 attestations of REX in second or third posi- 
tion in a string of titles, contrasting with only 4 cases in which it starts off such 
a sequence.*° Indeed, REX is not only put behind other administrative titles, 
but the numerous short HAMA inscriptions and similar texts show that it can 
also be preceded by the relational FILIUS ‘son; child’. 

The remaining titles and relational terms typically occur at the right edge 
of appositional sequences. Genealogical links have a strong tendency to be 
mentioned after administrative titles, and some others never actually start off 
a sequence of titles. If present, SERVUS ‘servant’ consistently marks the end 
in a series of titles after a PN in about 10 cases, and it maintains that position 
despite its geographically and temporally broad attestation. CAPUT ‘person; 
prince’ behaves similarly, but with 4 tokens it is rather less frequent,?” and it 
once occurs before SERVUS (KARATEPE bilingual §1). 

When stacked, titles and relational terms appear postposed to the PN/DN 
in nearly all attested cases. Among the titles typically postposed, there is but a 
single rather doubtful case in which one title occurs before the PN, while the 
others are placed behind it: 


33 See p. 283 for details on HEROS/UR.SAG. 

34 Cf. IZGIN1 §1, MALATYA 1 §1, MEHARDE §2, NiGDE 2 11-4 and s1RZI §1. 

35 See BOR §1, BURUNKAYA §1 and NiGDE 2 1.1—4. 

36 REX occupies first position in BOR §1, BURUNKAYA §1, isPEKGUR side B §1 and TELL AHMAR 
2 §1. 

37. CAPUT constitutes the last title in BABYLON 1 §1, KARKAMIS A 5a §1, A 6 §1 and A15b §1. 
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(183) |FLUMEN.DOMINUS-ia-s[d]- !sa-[...]x |HE[ROS] 


river-lord(C)N.sSG Sa... hero 
|zi-[...]x-[w]a/i-ni-sa| (URBS) | '(7m)u-ka-|FRATER-la-sa3® 
Zi...-ADJ.N.SG.C (M)ukarala.c 
|(FILIUS )ni-mu-wa/i-za-sa 

son(C)N.SG 


‘The River-Lord Sa[...], the He[ro] of [the city] Zi[...], (M)ukarala’s’ son. 
KARATEPE 3 §1, possibly early 7th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 69) 


The inscription is severely damaged in places, making a continuous and reliable 
reading impossible, and the interpretation is therefore tentative. Although it is 
likely that FLUMEN.DOMINUS ‘river-lord’ as well as HEROS ‘hero’ both belong 
to the PN Sa[...], (183) is no adequate basis on which to conclude that stacking 
titles and relational terms permits using a pre-PN/DN position. Combinations 
of pre- and postposed titles are otherwise only attested in old inscriptions 
dating to the second millennium Bc. These make use of circumposition for 
the first set of titles besides employing SOL, which always occurs in a pre-PN 
position: 


(184) SOL, MAGNUS.REX IUDEX+LA MONS+T7U IUDEX+LA 
sun greatking labarna  Tuthaliya labarna 
MAGNUS.REX HEROS HATTI+ZL7 MAGNUS.REX HEROS 
great king hero Hattusili great king hero 
FILIUS URBS+RA/I MAGNUS.REX HEROS [...] 
son Mursili great king hero 
‘The Sun, Great King, Labarna Tuthaliya, Labarna, Great King, Hero, son 
of Great King Hattusili, Hero, [grandson] of Great King Mursili, Hero... 
YALBURT block 1 §1, 13th century BC (Hawkins 1995b: 68-69) 


In this example, the titles MAGNUS.REX and IUDEX+ZA®® surround the PN 
MONS+TU (Tuthaliya). Repetition of titles in this fashion is not unusual and 
can be found in several of the old inscriptions dating to the second millen- 
nium and later ones imitating an older style, e.g. GURUN, KARADAG, KIZILDAG, 
LIDAR, MALATYA 11 and 15 etc. No more than two titles are repeated in these 


38 Alternative reading: 'u-ka-|FRATER-la-sa. 
39  IUDEX+ZA stands for /abarna and is not the same as the IUDEX read tarwani- ‘ruler’ 
(Hawkins 1995b: 112, esp. footnote 26). 
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circumposed patterns, and the remaining titles linked to the same PN are 
found behind them as in (184), imitating the seals (cf. also pp. 298f, fn. 48). 
Additionally, (184) includes SOL,, which marks the beginning of the entire NP 
and is only found together with circumposed titles of this type, although it is 
never repeated itself. 

DOMINUS is the only Iron Age title that regularly occupies a prenominal 
position; its behaviour in combinations will be treated in 5.4.1. 

The analysis of stacked appositions has shown that HLuwian permits the 
combination of multiple titles and relational terms which are all linked to the 
same PN/DN. Nearly all stacked sequences appear behind the PNs/DNs, and it 
is rare for any of the parts to precede. Furthermore, most titles and relational 
terms can occur alone as well as in combinations, in fact some are always com- 
bined with at least one other apposition, but not all combinations are actu- 
ally possible. The degrees and frequencies of combinability differ widely from 
one apposition to the next, yet the attested patterns exhibit a certain level of 
predictability in their linearisation within stacked sequences. A basic seman- 
tic ordering puts administrative titles before relational terms. Within these 
two groups, some titles precede others regularly, e.g. [UDEX ‘ruler’ is nearly 
always mentioned first, while REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord’ almost never 
starts off a sequence. The relative order of the kinship terms FILIUS ‘son; child’ 
and NEPOS ‘grandson’ may represent a possible indicator for a certain period, 
because NEPOS ‘grandson’ only precedes FILIUS ‘son; child’ in early texts. 

The following section will focus on appositions which consist of more com- 
plex phrases, and possible effects of these extensions on word order will also 
be discussed. 


5.3 Extended Appositions 


Previous chapters include many examples of appositions whose structures 
cover a wide range in terms of length. Besides providing evidence for word 
order and stacking possibilities, they have also shown that titular appositions 
can differ with respect to complexity resulting from extensions. Some titles 
take modifiers, and these can assume various forms, i.e. genitival adjectives 
as well as participles with or without G- or A/I-marked agents etc. The present 
section will first concentrate on the various degrees of complexity among the 
appositions in order to determine what syntactic effects these might have. 

Table 5.3 provides an overview of how modifiers are distributed across the 
different titles and relational terms, as not all can actually occur with exten- 
sions (ext.) or without extensions (non-ex.): 
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TABLE 5.3 Extended appositional nouns in HLuwian 





Administrative Non-ex. Ext. Relational Non-ex. Ext. 
REX 36 2640 DOMINUS 4 2141 
MAGNUS.REX 30 oO SERVUS oO 23 
IUDEX 35 Ce) FEMINA oO 9 
REGIO DOMINUS 6 14 FILIUS oO 647 
FLUMEN.DOMINUS 2 NEPOS ) 11 
CAPUT 2 8 hamsukala- etc. 0 7 
HEROS 35 2 REX.FILIUS/A 8 Oo 
SOL, 6 oO 


Table 5.3 seems to highlight again the basic difference between administra- 
tive titles and relational terms in that the meaning of the latter is relative and 
therefore usually requires an anchor, often in the form of a modifier. However, 
that impression is somewhat misleading. 

In order to assess the extensions properly, it is necessary to discuss their 
function first of all. Over all, extensions serve to anchor the titles and relational 
terms in the wider context, both within the text and outside of it in the real 
world. Anchoring can be achieved in several different ways. The most obvi- 
ous is geographical grounding through a toponymic adjective together with a 
title, clarifying which region the bearer of the title rules over. A similar kind of 
anchoring is needed for the relational terms because they place the referent 
on a relative hierarchy, which can result from familial relations or from power- 
based dependencies. Cf. 


40 ‘The token numbers for REX mirror those found for the same title in table 5.2. Nevertheless, 
the actual data are not the same in each case. While there is considerable overlap 
between stacked and extended REX (19 out of 26), the remaining attestations do not fit 
that pattern. 

41 One possible further token is KARKAMIS A 25a 1 §6. It probably includes a possessive in the 
part of the sentence now broken off. 

42 Even though one example, CEKKE §17m, seems to lack a possessive pronoun, it should 
probably not be counted as an instance of non-extended apposition because the pronoun 
has very likely been omitted by mistake, cf. p. 265 fn. 217. Consequently, the number of 
extended FILIUS may be 65. 
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(185) a. EGO-mi MAGNUS+ra/i-ta-mi-sa utra/i-hi-li-na-sa 


I=PRN  Uratami(C)N.sG Urhilina.c 
|(FILIUS )ni-za-sa i-ma-tu-wa/i-ni(REGIO) REX || 
son(C)N.SG Hama-aDJ.? king 


‘I (am) Uratami, Urhilina’s son, Hamathite king’ 
HAMA 2 §1, second half 9th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 413) 


b. |EGO-wa/i-mi 'ru-wa/i-sd — |tu-wa/i-ti-i-sa. SERVUS-la/i-sa 
I=PTC=PRN = Ruwa(C)N.SG_ Tuwati.G servant(C)N.SG 
‘I (am) Ruwa, Tuwati’s servant. 
KULULU 1 §1, mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 443) 


In (185-a), the proprietor of the inscription, Uratami is identified not only 
by name, but also in relation to his father Urhilina, who was his predecessor 
on the throne of Hama (see HAMA 4 §1). The anchoring in (185-b) also involves 
the name of another person, the ruler Tuwati (identified as a great king in 
TOPADA §1), but their relationship is based not on kinship, but on power. 
Besides these straight-forward anchoring processes, there are some with 
more far-reaching implications in terms of real-world power and its construc- 
tion. For example, it is first and foremost extensions to the titles that link 
worldly power to divine protection. Hawkins (1979: 157-158) discusses this issue 
when tracing the rulers named in the KARKAMIS inscriptions, whose hereditary 
right to assume a position of power is not always beyond doubt. Consequently, 
extensions not only serve to provide social anchoring for titles and relational 
terms, but they can also be used to render indisputable the claim laid to 
the titles used by a given person. This double meaning helps to explain why 
extensions are so pervasive in HLuwian appositions. The remainder of this sec- 
tion will deal with how anchoring is achieved for the different titles and terms. 
Table 5.3 shows that the token numbers for modified titles are lower among 
the administrative titles than in the relational category. There are two rea- 
sons for this distribution and both relate back to the function of the exten- 
sions discussed above. Firstly, some titles do not require specification, either 
because they occur almost exclusively together with other titles, e.g. [UDEX 
‘ruler’ and in particular HEROS ‘hero’ and SOL, ‘My Sun’, or because they are 
applied uniquely. Such is the case for MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’, which never 
has a modifier because there can only be one great king in Anatolia at a given 
time, at least during the time the title is still used there. The relational term 
REX.FILIUS/A ‘prince(ss)’ also does not need a modifier to anchor it because it 
simply marks the bearer as amember of the royal family without providing any 
information on the specific relationship (see Herbordt 2005: 106). Secondly, 
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a considerable percentage of titles is used together with the names of the 
speaker's ancestors. The patrilinear information follows after the speaker's PN 
and at least some of his titles, which already include geographical information. 
Anchoring of that kind is not repeated unless it has changed in some way. Cf. 


(186) EGO-wa/i-mi 'ka-tui-wa/i-sa “TUDEX’-ni-i-sa DEUS-ni-ti-i 

I=PTC=PRN = Katuwa(c)N.SG ruler(c)N.sG_— god.a/I 
(LITUUS)d-za-mi-i-sa kar-ka-mi-si-za-sa(URBS) 

love-PPL.N.SG.C Karkami8-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|REGIO-ni DOMINUS-sa !su-hi-si |REGIO-ni DOMINUS-ia-i-sa 
country-lord(c)N.sG Suhi.G country-lord-apy’.N’.sG.c 
|(FILIUS )ni-za-sa 1d-sa-tui-wa/i-la/i-ma-za-si 

son(C)N.SG Astuwalamanza.G 
REGIO-ni DOMINUS-i-sa |FILIUS.NEPOS-si-i-sa 
country-lord-apy’.N’.sG.c grandchild(c)N.sG 
‘I (am) Ruler Katuwa, loved by the gods, the Karkamisean country-lord, 
the country-lord Suhi’s son, the country-lord Astuwalamanza’s grandson’ 
KarKAMIS A 11b+c §1, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 
103) 


The PNs of Katuwa’s father and grandfather are linked with the title REGIO 
DOMINUS ‘country-lord’, and they ruled over Karkamis already, just as Katuwa 
himself did later on (Hawkins 2000: 77-78, 94). Consequently, the geographi- 
cal anchor is part of the administrative titles and hence generally clear, even 
though it is not explicitly included in every NP. 

With the numbers put into perspective, the picture arising from the distri- 
bution in table 5.3 becomes a different one. All administrative titles and rela- 
tional terms except for HEROS ‘hero’, SOL, ‘My Sun’, IUDEX ‘ruler’ and REX. 
FILIUS/A ‘prince(ss)’ require modification, either directly or indirectly through 
contextual inference. The following analysis will focus on which types of modi- 
fiers are found in the appositions. 

Most modifiers fall into the large category of possessives, which can 
occur in the form of genitives, genitival adjectives and also possessive pro- 
nouns. In many cases, the possessives are single-word modifiers, cf. e.g. the 
many instances of karkamisizzas REGIO DOMINUS?? ‘Karkamisean country- 
lord’, imatuwannis REX** ‘Hamathite king’ etc. attested in the corpus. The 
distribution of genitives and genitival adjectives is as described in 4.2.4, 


43. See many of the KARKAMIS inscriptions. 
44 See e.g. the HAMA inscriptions. 
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ie. genitives are combined with the kinship terms and SERVUS ‘servant, 
whereas the other titles and relational terms are usually modified by genitival 
adjectives. Possessive pronouns are exclusively used with relational DOMINUS 
‘lord’. Some of the titles and relational terms can also take participial modifiers 
as could be seen in 4.1, e.g. CAPUT ‘person; prince’ (see fn. 1 on p. 122), REX 
‘king’ in (60) and SERVUS ‘servant’ in (63). The same section also mentioned 
that non-genitival adjectives are comparatively rare in the corpus, and none 
are found together with titles. 

Most modifiers to appositional nouns consist of a single word. More com- 
plex structures are less common, and they usually belong to one of two differ- 
ent types. The first type are participial modifiers that include agentive nouns, 
cf. e.g. DEUS-ni-ti-i (LITUUS)d-za-mi-i-sa ‘loved by the gods’ in (186). The 
internal structure of such modifiers has already been analysed in 4.3.1 and was 
found to be generally left-branching. Agents always precede their participles, 
and the participial phrases behave in the same way as other modifiers in that 
they mostly come before their head noun. 

The second type among the complex modifiers are possessives that include 
one or more appositions in the shape of titles. Again, (186) provides a struc- 
ture illustrating the point. !su-hi-si REGIO-ni DOMINUS-ia-i-sa (FILIUS )ni-za- 
sa ‘country-lord Suhi’s son’ features the title REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord’ 
in apposition to the PN Suhi, and both constitute the possessive modifier of 
(FILIUS)ni-za-sa ‘son’, the kinship term in apposition to the actual subject of 
the sentence, i.e. the PN Katuwa. The example shows that the appositional syn- 
tax does not vary when put into a modifier context. Even though the entire 
modifier is put before the head noun (FILIUS)ni-za-sa ‘son’, the PN Suhi pre- 
cedes the title REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord’ within the modifier phrase. 
The structure is [PN ...[[PN title] N]]. 

Within the context of left-branching, it is perhaps significant that the 2 
examples of modified HEROS ‘hero’, which oppose 35 non-modified tokens 
of HEROS, both not only feature genitives as modifiers, but the modifiers 
also occur in a position behind HEROS in both cases: HEROS kar-ka-mi-i-si- 
sas (URBS) ‘hero of Karkami§ (GURUN upper §1) and HEROS-sa wa/i-la/i-sa-ti- 
[i-s |i(REGIO) ‘hero of the country W/Palastini’4> (SHEIZAR §1). 

The internal structures of complex modifiers have been studied in detail 
in chapter 4, so the present discussion can focus on what, if any, influence 
the length and complexity of extended appositions has on their ordering in 
stacked sequences. An analysis of appositional linearisation brings to light 


45 Possibly Philistine, see Hawkins (2009: 16g, 171). 
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that there is a very strong tendency for extended structures to come towards 
the end in stacked strings. Simple, unextended appositions, on the other 
hand, usually come directly after their PN/DN. The longer and more complex 
the modifiers in a given apposition, the further to the back they will be men- 
tioned in a sequence. Ordering in appositional sequences is therefore subject 
to Behaghel’s Gesetz der wachsenden Glieder (Law of Increasing Members/ 
Constituents, Behaghel 1932: 5-6), which appears to have a much greater 
impact here than in strings of modifiers (see 4.3.1.2).46 

The relative order in strings of the titles was discussed in 5.2 and it was 
shown that they pattern in a predictable manner. Bringing these findings 
together with those from the present section, it becomes obvious that the 
patterns found in 5.2 largely correspond to the titles’ predilection for exten- 
sions or lack of them. Thus, IUDEX ‘ruler’, cited earlier as (186), hardly ever 
shows any extensions and it is regularly found at the beginning of a sequence 
of stacked appositions; the same can be observed in connection with HEROS 
‘hero’ (187): 


(187) [z]a-wa/i i"-mara/i PES,.PES-pa-[mi|-na 
DEM.A.SG.C=PTC country ?(C)A.SG 
*417-ti-CERVUS,-ia-sa |HEROS-sd MA,.LI,-2i 
Sa‘tiruntiya’(c)N.sG hero(c)N.sG Malizi 
REGIO DOMINUS sa-HWI-sa |HEROS-s[a 


country-lord Sahwi.c _hero.c? 
|FILIUS]|-mu]-wa/i-za-sa (DEUS)CERVUS,-ia-sa 
son(C)N.SG Runtiya.G 


BONUS-mi-sa SERVUS-la/i-sa_i-zi-i-ta 

be dear-PPL.N.SG.C servant(C)N.SG make.3.SG.PRT 

‘Sa’tiruntiya’, the hero, country-lord of Malizi, the hero Sahwi’s [so]n, 
Runtiya’s dear servant, made this tarpami- of the country. 

SIRZ11 §1, early or mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 322 and 2006a: 27) 


HEROS ‘hero’ is the first title to occur after the NP. In contrast, obligatorily 
extended designations such as kinship terms and SERVUS ‘servant’ almost 
never precede non-extended appositions, which is also shown by (187). 
Consequently, the position of the titles when stacked not only depends on 
the title as such, but also on the complexity of its phrase. There are but a few 


46 — Oritis easier to detect here because of more data. An impressive example of this remains 
MARAS 1 §1, cited in full as (60) on p. 123. 
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exceptions to this strong tendency, and they can be found in some of the older 
inscriptions, i.e. DARENDE, GURUN, KOTUKALE and MALATYA. 

Finally, the HLuwian predilection for stacked titles raises the issue of how 
to distinguish between different types of appositions, ie. whether it is possible 
to categorise the data into close and loose appositions. It is tempting to regard 
unextended titles immediately following a PN/DN as close appositions, while 
extended ones that occur later in the NP could be seen as loose appositions. 
However, it is not at all clear where, if at all, the line should be drawn between 
close and loose appositions in HLuwian. Analysis suggests several different 
factors that could all qualify as suitable criteria: proximity to the PN/DN, pres- 
ence or lack of extensions, semantics of the title or relational term by way of a 
lexeme-based distribution. The data give no indication, however, which one of 
these possible criteria constitutes the deciding factor, and any decision in this 
matter would be made on an arbitrary basis.*” Since appositions can take on 
so many different shapes in HLuwian, it is likely that the delineation between 
‘close’ and ‘loose’ is not strict, but should instead be regarded in terms of prox- 
imity to a prototype: 





close apposition < > loose apposition 
"ka‘-ma-ni-ia ‘ REX"-ti REX with multiple 
‘King Kamani’ modifiers, e.g, in 
KARKAMIS A 4a §1 MARAS §1, see (60) 


FIGURE 5.1 HLuwian appositions, close and loose prototypes 


47. Moreover, the data from SOV languages in general could present serious difficulties for 
the view voiced by Burton-Roberts (1975: 397-403) and Raabe (1979: 74-117) that close 
apposition is in fact modification of the pn by a noun. Considering the overall rarity of 
post-nominal modifiers in many SOV languages, the largely consistent post-PN position of 
titles in these languages appears to preclude their analysis as modifiers unless one were to 
assume a general exception. 

Yet the HLuwian data perhaps leave some room for interpretation, since all 10 cases of 
PNs modified by adjectives place the modifier in a post-nominal position (see 4.3.2.1.1). 
PNs with adjectival modifiers hence display the same linearisation as PNs/DNs with titles. 
In his study of appositions, Raabe (1979: 74-117) applies several syntactic tests such as 
substitution, permutation, insertion, deletion and others to French examples to prove 
that close appositions are in fact modifiers. Since HLuwian is a corpus language, such 
tests cannot be used for lack of grammaticality judgements, and even with the French 
data, some of the tests are applied to Raabe’s examples in a rather questionable fashion. 
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Appositions containing a single, unextended title would then constitute pro- 
totypical close appositions. Longer strings and more extended titles would be 
further removed from that end of the spectrum and range nearer the prototype 
of loose appositions. The prototype approach also serves to accommodate the 
inherent variability of the titles. Since titles such as REX ‘king’ can occur with 
and without extensions, but seem to remain the same in all other respects, it 
would be awkward to sort them into one of two strictly separate categories, ie. 
close or loose. Accounting for their differences in terms of a gradual transition 
from one prototype to another does better justice to the data, for it describes 
adequately the variable length of the appositions, and it also helps to under- 
stand the different degrees of proximity to the PN/DN possible for many titles. 

The present section has dealt with extended appositions, which are very 
common in HLuwian. Their quality of attestation is mainly due to the func- 
tions the extensions serve, because they anchor the titles and relational terms 
in the discourse and outside of it. Few appositions go completely without 
modifying extensions, and they contrast with the large number of obligatorily 
extended appositions mostly from the relational category. Among the titles, 
most items can be extended, but often occur without modifying elements. In 
fact, a closer examination of the titles that do not have to be extended brought 
to light that the lack of extensions is largely predictable because it results from 
leaving out known information. Unextended appositions are therefore usu- 
ally part of longer strings of stacked appositions in which anchoring informa- 
tion encoded in a modifier is mentioned only once and not repeated for every 
member of the appositional string. As a result, the numbers of unextended 
attestations of a given apposition roughly correlate with how frequently that 
apposition occurs together with others. The extensions range in size from one- 
word modifiers to complex participial structures and possessive NPs, which 
can also include appositions of their own. The longer and more complex the 
extensions, the further they appear towards the end of the appositional string 
they are part of. The linearisation of stacked appositions is consequently not 
directly governed by the semantics of the different appositions. Instead, their 
predilection for extensions plays a large role, which is based on their relative 
rather than absolute meaning. 


5.4 Word Order of Appositions 
The final aspect of this chapter concerns the word order of titles/relational 


terms and the headedness of the phrases. Most titles conform to a consistent 
syntactic pattern in relation to the PNs/DNs they occur with. It is well known 
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that many inscriptions begin with identifying their proprietor by PN and 
title(s), and quite often also ancestry and/or relation to other powerful per- 
sons. Within these structures, it has been clear from early on that HLuwian 
regularly lets titles such as REX ‘king’, IUDEX ‘ruler’ etc. follow the pn they 
belong to (Meriggi 1966: 77-78). The preceding discussion in the chapter has 
showed as much, and a typical, if somewhat long example is this: 


(188) EGO-wa/i-mi 'ka-tu-wa/i-sa “IUDEX”-ni-i-sa DEUS-ni-ti-i 
I=PTC=PRN =‘ Katuwa(c)N.SG ruler(c)N.sG — god.a/I 
(LITUUS)d-za-mi-i-sa kar-ka-mi-si-za-sa(URBS) 
love-PPL.N.SG.C Karkami8-ADJ.N.SG.C 
|REGIO-ni DOMINUS-sa !su-hi-si |REGIO-ni DOMINUS-ia-i-sa 
country-lord(c)N.sG Suhi.c country-lord-apy’.N’.sG.c 
|(FILIUS )ni-za-sa 1d-sa-tui-wa/i-la/i-ma-za-si 

son(C)N.SG Astuwalamanza.G 

REGIO-ni DOMINUS-i-sa |FILIUS.NEPOS-si-i-sa 
country-lord-apj'’.N’.sG.c_grandchild(c)N.sG 
‘T (am) Ruler Katuwa, loved by the gods, the Karkamisean country-lord, 
the country-lord Suhi’s son, the country-lord Astuwalamanza’s grandson’ 
KarKAMIS A ub+c §1, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 
2000: 103), already cited as (186) 


The titles [UDEX ‘ruler’ and REGIO DOMINUS ‘country-lord’ are found behind 
their PNs in (188). Considering the entire data on titles, HLuwian shows very 
little variation regarding the positioning of titles. There is but a handful of 
examples in which a title usually found behind its PN/DN is actually put in 
front of it. The following table lists the titles/terms that display variation in 
word order, including comments on the context of the less frequent positions: 


TABLE 5.4 HLuwian appositional nouns: placing of titles 





Title/Term Post-N Pre-N Comment 

REX 48 1 preposed only with pns*8 

IUDEX 32 1 preposed in references to third person 
FILIUS 61 4 preposed in references to third person 


48 Notincluded in the numbers for REX are 5 cases of circumposed, i.e. doubled titles, which 
are mostly found in the oldest inscriptions such as the EMiRGAZzi altars, KARAHOYUK 
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Title/Term Post-N Pre-N Comment 

FEMINA 7 2 preposed in references to third person 
SERVUS 22 1 beginning of a letter 

SOL, ) 6 always combined with other titles; see 5.4.1 
DOMINUS 6 19 (see 5.4.1) 


As is obvious from table 5.4, titles/terms can only be preposed to their PNs/ 
DNs under certain circumstances, and their syntactic variability is not linked 
to the semantic group they belong to, i.e. whether they are administrative or 
relational. Only SOL, and DOMINUS appear to behave in a different manner 
in that they are more commonly preposed than postposted. In fact, SOL, is 
always found before the PN, just like its Hittite equivalent ‘?UTU*. A typical 
example for {UTU* is this:*9 


(189) (...) {UTU“ ™"mur7-si-DINGIR-LIM LUGAL.GAL "LUGAL"[... 
My Sun Mursili greatking king 
‘My Sun Mursili, the great king, the king, [...] (says):... 
KUB 19.49 i1 (NH), F. Fuscagni (ed.), hethiter.net/: CTH 69 (TX 21.10.20n, 
TRde 21.10.2011), abbreviated 


The word order in the Hittite example is evidently (UTU‘—pn-other titles. In 
contrast to the titles discussed so far, the remaining HLuwian titles>° exhibit 
no variability in word order and never occur preposed to their PNs/DNs. 


etc. and in young, archaising texts. The pNs in these cases are surrounded by titles, as 
explained in connection with (184). REX is also employed in such structures from time to 
time. The practice is typical for the seals. 

Additionally, there is one more possible attestations of a pre-DN MONS.REX (KULULU 
8 §1), but that particular title is only used for the deity Sarruma (see Giusfredi 2010: 
86-87), and its other two tokens appear behind the DN (ANCOz1 §4 and g §2). 

49 I would like to thank Jiirgen Lorenz (Marburg) for furnishing me with some relevant 
examples. 

50 These are: MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’, HEROS ‘hero’, CAPUT ‘person; person’, REX.FILIUS/ 
FILIA ‘prince(ss), NEPOS ‘grandson’ and further generations, REGIO DOMINUS ‘country- 
lord’ and related titles, LEPUS-riyala/i- ‘govenor’ and sukala- ‘vizier’. 

There may be one case of FLUMEN.DOMINUS in a prenominal position in KARATEPE 3 
§1, but the passage is too broken to rule out a coordination of nouns instead. 
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The circumstances allowing titles to be preposed are similar for all cases in 
the inscription-type texts. Thus the unusual placing never occurs in the intro- 
ductory passages, but in sentences that come later in the relevant texts. A pre- 
PN/DN position is possible for IUDEX ‘ruler’, FILIUS ‘son; child’ and FEMINA 
‘wife’ when they are used in reference to a person outside the immediate circle 
of speaker and addressee, and this also counts for the two cases of preposed 
REX. Cf. 


(190) ‘ni'-pa-wa/i d-ma-za |FILIUS-ni-ia-za  HA+LI-i-sa 
or=PTC PRN.1.SG.N/A.SG.N_ child-ADj.N/A.SG.N Hattusili.c 
[a]-la/i-[ma]-za ARHA MALLEUS-i 

name(N)N/ASG ADV  damage.3.SG.PRS 
‘..., or shall erase my son Hattusili’s [na]me,..? 
BOYBEYPINARI 2 §17¢, possibly early 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 337), 
already cited as (106) 





The speaker is the proprietor of the inscription as usual, and in the present 
sentence he talks about a name belonging to a third person, his son Hattusili. 
Even though most pre-PN/DN titles and relational terms occur in references 
to third persons, such references do not actually force the rearranged word 
order. Rather, the pre-PN/DN titles and relational terms are nearly always out- 
numbered even in third person references by those that appear in post-PN/DN 
positions.®! The pre-PN/DN position is therefore possible in these references, 
though in no way obligatory. 

As a result, the token numbers in table 5.4 along with the circumstances in 
which pre-nominal appositions actually lend further support to the view that 
the usual position for HLuwian titles is after their PNs/DNs, because that is the 
position they assume in unmarked contexts. The HLuwian treatment of titles 
is in line with many other SOV languages, both IE and non-IE, such as Vedic 
Sanskrit,°? Greek and Latin on the one hand, and Japanese, Turkish etc. on the 
other (Hackstein 2003; 2010: 10-16). Cf. e.g. 


(191) séma rajan ‘oh King Soma’ (Vedic Sanskrit, RV 8.48.7¢ and 8a) 
(192) Mithridate rege ‘(over) King Mithridates’ (Latin, Suetonius Jul. 19.2) 
(193) Balaban Bey “Mr Balaban’ (Turkish, Lewis 2000: 248) 


51 REX: 7 post-DN; IUDEX: 2 post-PN; FILIUS: more than 20 post-PN; FEMINA: 2 post-PN. 
52 See already Delbriick (1878: 42) for this order in the prose text SB. 
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It is important to note, however, that postposing titles is not necessarily the 
only available option in some of these languages. In fact, Latin, and Greek even 
more so*? frequently put titles before their PNs. Even so, the more SOV-typical 
order of pN-title can be found in the most conventionalised syntagms, e.g. 
Latin Juppiter < Iupiter < *dyéw phzter>* ‘Father Heaven’ (lit. ‘heaven father’), 
commonly deemed an archaism (Hackstein 2003: 137-139). 

The consistent post-PN position of titles and relational titles raises the ques- 
tion over which of them constitutes the phrasal head in an SOV language like 
HLuwian. Both elements are usually fully inflected in HLuwian (and many 
other of the old IE languages) and show the case required in the sentence, and 
neither element is given preference or greater freedom in any way. Because of 
that, it seems somewhat arbitrary to assign head status to one element over 
the other. Hackstein (2003: 141-144; 2010: 27, 31-40) suggests that instead of a 
syntactic ordering principle, these structures are ruled by a semantic order- 
ing principle, in which the title actually represents a classifier-like hyperonym®> 
following the pseudo-hyponymic PN/DN. The referential scope therefore 
increases from left to right in the NP because the PN/DN has a single pos- 
sible referent, whereas the title refers to a class of people. Hackstein (2003: 
142-144) considers appositional constructions to be very similar to nominal 
modifier-head structures such as bronco horse in that they, too, prepose a 
specific constituent and let the generic one follow.5® With the PN as the pin- 
nacle of specificity, any other word is by necessity more generic in a hyponym— 
hyperonym relation; even if the PN/DN constitutes a pseudo-hyponym. In a 
later work, Hackstein (2010: 32) concerns himself with the headedness of 
appositional constructions and distinguishes between morphosyntactic sub- 
ordination on the one hand and semantic subordination on the other. The 
morphosyntactic head does not necessarily coincide with the semantic head 
in appositional structures, but the latter is the deciding factor regarding word 
order, because “linear order is determined by hierarchical adjacency principles 


53  Schwyzer (1950: 613-618) notes that the order is usually also pN-title, but preposing titles 
is possible for emphasis or metrical reasons, cf. normal Homeric Ayapéeuvovoc ctvoxtos 
‘(of) Lord Agamemnon’. 

54 The IE form isa vocative; see also Weiss (2009: 248). 

55  Thisisnotto say that titles in IE languages constitute classifiers, only that they can behave 
in ways resembling those of classifiers found in other languages. Hackstein (2010: 45-48) 
examines in how far it is possible for true classifiers to be grammaticalised out of close 
appositions, although none of the IE languages have taken that path save for some in the 
Indic branch, notably Bengali. 

56 In itself, bronco already denotes a specific kind of horse: ‘[a]Jn untamed or half-tamed 
horse, or a cross between the horse and mustang; a native horse of California or New 
Mexico’ (Oxford University 2012: s.v., accessed 7 December 2012). 
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of semantic dependency” (Hackstein 2010: 40). If Hackstein’s suggestion is cor- 
rect, the order of PNs/DNs and their titles in HLuwian should not be examined 
in terms of syntactic headedness at all, because that parameter does not apply 
in a conventionalised semantic pattern. 

As a basic rule, titles and relational terms appear behind their pNs/DNs in 
HLuwian, and a statistical analysis revealed that the frequency of pre-PN/DN 
appositions is very low overall, except in the case of DOMINUS ‘lord’. Also, 
only half of the attested titles turned out to be able to appear in pre- and post- 
PN positions; the other half exclusively occupies post-PN/DN positions in the 
data.5’ The HLuwian treatment of titles and relational terms finds support not 
only among other IE languages, but among SOV languages in general. 

The issue of assigning head status in appositional constructions has been 
shown by Hackstein (2003; 2010) to be a moot point, and his view is adopted 
here. In the following, the discussion will turn to DOMINUS ‘lord’ and its 
properties. 


5.4.1 A Special Case: DOMINUS Lord’ 

The usual post-PN/DN word order is reversed in the case of DOMINUS ‘lord’,5® 
which is also usually accompanied by an appropriate form of the possessive 
pronoun, as already stated by Meriggi (1966: 77-78). The result is phrases of the 
type ‘my lord Tarhunza’ etc., and a typical example is this: 


(194) *a-mu-pa-wa/i *a-mi-i-sa (DOMINUS)na-ni-i-sa || 
PRN=PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.N.SG.C lord(C)N.SG 
CAELUM (DEUS)TONITRUS-sa (DEUS )kar-hu-ha-sa 
sky Tarhunza(C)N.SG Karhuha(c)N.sG 
(DEUS) ku+AVIS-pa-pa-sa-ha *a-mi-ia-ti 
Kubaba(c)N.sG=and POSS.1SG.A/I 
“TUSTITIA’-wa/i-na-ti (LITUUS)d-za-ta 
justice.a/1 love.3.PL.PRT 
‘But my lord celestial Tarhunza, Karhuha and Kubaba loved me because 
of my justice,...’ 
KarKAMIS A ub+c §9, late 10th or early gth century Bc (Hawkins 
2000: 103) 


57 Inthe case of MAGNUS.REX ‘great king’ and HEROS ‘hero’, this conclusion is reasonably 
certain, since both are attested in over 30 tokens. The other titles only found in post-PN/ 
DN positions, however, have all less than 20 tokens, and it can therefore not be ruled out 
that their distribution is due to chance. 

58 Andalso for SOL,. Since that title falls out of use at the end of the second millennium Bc, 
the analysis will concentrate on DOMINUS. 
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The NP *a-mi-i-sa (DOMINUS)na-ni-i-sa CAELUM (DEUS)TONITRUS-sa ‘my 
lord celestial Tarhunza’ shows the word order of Poss—title-MOD-—DN, and 
save for the adnominal modifier CAELUM, all constituents are marked as 
N.SG.C. The example mirrors the typical pattern, because table 5.4 showed that 
out of 25 attestations of DOMINUS, 19 are found before the PN/DN and only 6 
behind. 

Linearisation remains the same when DOMINUS is combined with another 
title, cf. 


(195) |a-wa/i-ta |d-mi-i |DOMINUS-ni-é || 
PTC=PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.D/L.SG lord.D/L.sG 
wa/i+ra/i-pa-la-wa/i-ia-’ |REX-ti-i  |(“BONUS”)wa/i-sa-za-ha 
Warpalawa.D/L.sG king.D/LsG be dear1.sG.PRT 
‘T was dear to my lord King Warpalawa: 
BULGARMADEN §2, second half 8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 253) 


The order here is evidently poss—title,-pN-title,, with DOMINUS in its usual 
slot before the PN, and REX likewise in the position it is generally found in, ie. 
behind the pn. The same state of affairs can be observed in KARKAMIS A 23 §3 
in the NP *a-[m]i[-i-sa] (DOMINUS)na-ni-sd (DEUS)ku+AVIS-pa-sa kar-ka-mi- 
si-za-sa(URBS) MAGNUS.DOMINA-sas+ra/i-sa ‘my sovereign Kubaba, Queen 
of Karkamis’, and the relevant NP in MALPINAR §2a follows a similar pattern. 
All three examples are references to third persons, and there is no further evi- 
dence for a combination of DOMINUS with other titles. That suggests strongly 
that DOMINUS is different from the other titles and relational terms. 

Even though DOMINUS rarely co-occurs with other titles, another class of 
elements is nearly ubiquitous in phrases that combine DOMINUS and pNs/ 
DNs, namely possessive pronouns. In fact, all 19 instances®? of DOMINUS pre- 
posed to PNs/DNs involve possessive pronouns, cf. (194) and (195). Their lin- 
earisation usually conforms to the pattern found in the two examples cited 
above, i.e. the possessive pronoun precedes the title. Only two phrases from 
the KIRSEHIiR lead strip put the possessive pronoun behind the title, which 
results in an order of title-Poss—PN. 

Since DOMINUS is usually found before PNs/DNs, it is the cases of postpo- 
sition that require closer examination. There are 6 attestations of postposed 
DOMINUS, and it is perhaps significant that 5 of them can be found in the 
YALBURT inscription, which dates to the thirteenth century Bc. The sixth case 


59 Probably 20, but KARKAMIS A 25a 1 §6 is broken in the relevant part of the sentence and 
has hence been left out here. 
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is part of the CEKKE inscription and conforms well to the otherwise unusual 
word order patterns found in that particular text. 

Leaving out CEKKE because of its unreliability, the temporal distribution of 
pre- and postposed DOMINUS becomes clearer. In fact, it may hint at a change 
in word order over time, and the postposed attestations may be remnants of 
an earlier state of affairs. There are no comparable data from CLuwian because 
descriptions of rituals do not contain combinations of the Sumerogram EN 
‘lord; master’ with DNs or PNs, but Hittite provides scores of data that can be 
adduced for comparison. Like HLuwian, Hittite puts titles such as LUGAL ‘king’ 
behind the PNs they belong to, yet in contrast to HLuwian, it also extends this 
treatment to EN (isfa-) lord; master’ and GASAN (isfassara-) ‘lady; mistress’ 
for the most part. 

Hittite consistently postposes all titles to PNs, and that suggests two alterna- 
tive explanations for the HLuwian situation in the YALBURT inscription. On the 
one hand, it is possible that DOMINUS is postposed there because of influence 
from Hittite. On the other hand, it may be that Luwian also used to postpose 
all titles including DOMINUS and only changed that practice after the down- 
fall of the Hittite Empire around 1180 Bc. The first millennium texts prove that 
the usual place for DOMINUS is before the PN/DN, a practice that is all the 
more remarkable for the fact that this position is not available to any other title 
attested in the corpus, except SOL, ‘My Sun’. 

Apart from that, the cases of postposed DOMINUS do not share all the 
characteristics that are shown by preposed DOMINUS. Out of six post-PN/DN 
cases, only the one from CEKKE contains a possessive pronoun, whereas the 
others from the Bronze Age YALBURT inscription do not. Considering the ubiq- 
uity of possessives in later attestations, that finding is remarkable. DOMINUS 
is usually not only combined with a possessive of some kind, but it is also very 
much a relative title in the texts from the first millennium and as such only 
works in relation to another referent anchoring it.6° 


60 It is marginally possible, though unlikely, that two of the YALBURT attestations show pos- 

sessive raising of a sort: 
(i) a-wa/imu — (DEUS)TONITRUS DOMINUS(-)na PRAE hwi/a-i(a)-ta 

PTC=PTC=PRN Tarhunza lord.? ADV 1un.3.SG*.PRT 

‘Tarhunza, (my) lord, ran before me. 

YALBURT block12 §4,13th century BC (Hawkins 1995b: 70-71; Yakubovich 2008 [2009]:3) 
It could be that the enclitic first person pronoun =mu not only encodes the object, but 
also covers a possessor for DOMINUS in the manner described in 4.2.1.2. The second 
example is a sentence of identical phrasing on block 11 §1 in the same inscription. The 
remaining three YALBURT examples do not include dative objects realised in the form of 
pronouns. 
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While this may suggest that the title DOMINUS was not applied quite so 
flexibly at the end of the second millennium as the more copious evidence 
from the Iron Age texts suggests, the reason for the lack of a possessive may be 
much simpler. DOMINUS is always paired with the name of the storm-god in 
YALBURT, and Tarhunza constitutes the most powerful deity in the Anatolian 
pantheon. The title DOMINUS does not actually require explicitly spelt-out 
anchoring in that case because Tarhunza’s power must have extended over 
everyone and everything at any rate in the speaker’s view. 

It is important to note that postposed DOMINUS probably does not result 
from being combined with a DN instead of a PN, but that it is a feature specific 
to a certain time. In first millennium texts, DOMINUS always precedes DNs in 
the same way as PNs, cf. 


(196) |wa/i-ta |d-mi-i-na DOMINUS-ni-na i-mara/i 
PTC=PTC POSS.1SG.A.SG.C lord(C)A.sG country 
(DEUS)CERVUS,-ia-na (“LIGNUM” )ha-zi-wa/i+ra/i-ti |u-sa-nu-sa-ha 
Runtiya(c)A.s ritual.a/1 bless.1.SG.PRT 
‘T blessed my lord Runtiya of the Country with a ritual?’ 
SIRZI §2, early or mid-8th century Bc (Hawkins 2000: 323 and 2006a: 27) 


DOMINUS is always directly adjacent to its DNs/PNs. At most, a modifier such 
as i-mara/i ‘country, field’ can intervene as in (196), or the possessive pronoun 
ami- (e.g. in KIRSEHIR lead strip §1 and §2). This puts DOMINUS very close to 
the left end of the spectrum shown in figure 5.1, ie. it constitutes a prototypical 
close apposition, albeit one that is preposed. In fact, it is quite possible that 
DOMINUS is used in deference to higher-ranking persons. 

Compared with the other appositions, DOMINUS ‘lord’ behaves in a differ- 
ent way, and the preceding investigation has examined the relevant parame- 
ters. On the syntactic level, DOMINUS is the only apposition to precede its PN/ 
DN more often than follow it. The cases of postposed DOMINUS were shown 
to originate from the second millennium BC, suggesting that it could be evi- 
dence of a change in word order. In texts from the first millennium, DOMINUS 
is consistently preposed, and it also never occurs without a possessive mod- 
ifier, which usually precedes it. On the basis of the available data, it can be 
hypothesised that HLuwian treats DOMINUS differently because it is not actu- 
ally a title.®! For one, it does not appear to invest any particular power in the 


61 —Giusfredi (2010: 126-130) suggests something similar, but is still prepared to accept an 
interpretation as a title proper at least in part, since he includes DOMINUS among the 
lesser titles in his study. 
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bearer, i.e. it has no administrative relevance. Second, unlike REX ‘king’, REGIO 
DOMINUS ‘country-lord’ etc., DOMINUS is not an absolute, but a relative des- 
ignation, applied to a higher-ranking referent, who can be human or divine. 
Thus, even a MAGNUS.REX ‘great-king’ can have a DOMINUS in the form of a 
deity as evidenced in the TopaDa inscription and the earlier YALBURT inscrip- 
tion. It is therefore likely that DOMINUS is a honorific. 


5.5 Summary 


The present chapter has dealt with appositions in HLuwian, and the main focus 
has been titles, in particular administrative titles, because they constitute the 
majority of the appositional data. The second large group of appositions is 
made up of relational terms, including kinship terms. The analysis showed first 
of all that not all appositions are attested throughout the HLuwian period and 
region, in fact most are limited to a certain area or time or both, and reflect the 
changes in the organisation of power and titulary customs over time. 

While most titles and relational terms can stand alone beside their PN/DN, 
they frequently occur in clusters of two or more. In stacked sequences, the 
administrative and honorary titles usually come first, and the relational terms 
follow behind. Certain less usual orders, such as NEPOS ‘grandson’ before 
FILIUS ‘son; child’, were revealed to be the mark of a particular period of time 
and may therefore serve as an additional indicator when dating inscriptions on 
cumulative evidence. Analysis of stacked sequences also revealed that some 
combinations are frequent, whereas others are rare or non-existent. 

Besides stacking, many appositions undergo extension through the addition 
of modifiers. Relational terms are nearly always modified, but modification is 
much less frequent with the administrative titles. HLuwian leaves out informa- 
tion which would be redundant due to repetition, as shown by the correlation 
of unextended and stacked appositions. Additionally, the longer the modi- 
fier of an apposition, the more to the end that apposition occurs in a stacked 
sequence. The ordering of stacked appositions is therefore not directly ruled 
by their semantics, but by the size of their modification as required by their 
semantics. 

The title DOMINUS ‘lord’ stands out among the HLuwian appositional 
data because it is the only one regularly to appear before its PN/DN instead 
of behind, and its role is probably that of a honorific. The few cases in which 
DOMINUS is postposed all belong to an earlier period, and this may also serve 
as an indicator when dating inscriptions. 
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All other titles generally appear behind the PpN/DN they belong to. That 
characteristic is shared by other SOV languages, although there is some varia- 
tion. In HLuwian, a pre-PN/DN position of appositions is infrequent over all, 
and it usually results from the context of the forms, e.g. with a third person 
reference. Regarding headedness, the HLuwian data provide no morphological 
clue as to which constituent is head in an appositional construction. Instead of 
choosing one arbitrarily, it is preferable to rely on Hackstein’s (2003; 2010) sug- 
gestion and analyse the structures as consisting of two nominal heads whose 
relative order is based on the semantic principle of letting the more general, 
classifier-like noun follow the more specific one. 

A final remark concerns the translation practice for HLuwian. In modern 
translations, titles are commonly placed behind the pNs/DNs they belong 
to, imitating the HLuwian syntax. However, since HLuwian behaves in typi- 
cal SOV fashion, many of the titles should be considered to conform to proto- 
typical close appositions and therefore be placed accordingly in translation. 
Combinations such as PN REX are hence rendered ‘King PN’ in English. In cases 
of one PN/DN combined with one title, this practice will rarely encounter any 
obstacles in the language used for translation. However, the situation is differ- 
ent with stacked and/or heavily modified titles, which are so very common in 
the HLuwian corpus. These were hypothesised to show various degrees of dis- 
tance from the prototype of the close apposition, and a cut-off point has been 
argued against. Therefore, the decision which title to translate as a close appo- 
sition, and which to translate as loose is somewhat arbitrary. It has become evi- 
dent in the preceding sections that close and loose appositions are treated the 
same with respect to word order in HLuwian in that both are placed behind 
the noun they belong to. Moreover, there is no criterion or set of intersecting 
criteria on whose basis it is possible to distinguish reliably between close and 
loose apposition in the data. Unless one were to advocate that nothing but the 
title directly adjacent to the PN/DN emulates the close apposition prototype to 
a sufficient degree to be rendered as such in translation, it remains an arbitrary 
decision on the part of the translator to divide between close and loose apposi- 
tions in a string of stacked titles. What is clear, however, is that imitating the 
HLuwian syntax by postposing all titles in translations does not do justice to 
the actual meaning of the passages. 


CHAPTER 6 


Conclusion 


This final chapter is intended to bring together the findings from the main 
body of the study in order to contextualise what has so far been discussed. The 
resulting picture will be assessed in terms of linguistic typology to see in how far 
Luwian is changing over the course of its attestation in the first millennium Bc. 
Finally, some points for future research will find mention. 

The study has dealt with the NP in HLuwian and its morphosyntactic charac- 
teristics, and in spite of the small corpus (approx. 7,000 words), there were suf- 
ficient data to study the major aspects. Besides providing a survey of HLuwian 
NPs, the main objective was to investigate the interplay of morphology and 
syntax within these phrases. The two domains interface extensively, and rep- 
resent opposite ends of a common spectrum rather than distinct entities. On 
the morphology end of the spectrum, analyses focussed on the distribution of 
morphological markers mainly for grammatical number and possession, pav- 
ing the way to assessing agreement and in how far there is variability in this 
area. On the syntactic end of the spectrum, word order was one of the main 
points of interest along with the combinability of elements from the same as 
well as from different categories. Adjacent areas that were also touched upon 
include definiteness, deixis and information structure. Aside from synchronic 
factors that determine distributions, the study also took diachronic and dia- 
topic aspects into account and assessed the linguistic landscape of Iron Age 
Luwian through the different temporal and geographical spaces that are cov- 
ered by the patterns found in the data. In the following, the main points will be 
laid out in order to elucidate how the different aspects interlink. 

In the domain of morphology, HLuwian has been revealed to be less homo- 
geneous throughout the centuries of its attestation than previously thought. 
This becomes most evident with the different means employed to encode 
nominal and pronominal possessors, or in a broader sense, relational terms. 
The older method is doubtlessly inflecting the possessor as a genitive, and the 
case ending is attested in two different shapes in the corpus, usually spelt <-sa> 
and <-si(-i)>. In contrast to the widely attested <-sa> ending, <-si(-i)> is limited 
in its distribution, it can only be found in texts from the east of the HLuwian 
area and it falls out of use in the ninth century. Apart from this reduction of 
genitival allomorphy, the remaining ending <-sa> also becomes applied less 
and less because the genitive in general is under pressure. 
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For besides making use of inflection to mark possessors, there is a steadily 
growing dominance of genitival adjectives, showing clearly that possessive 
encoding is being shifted from inflection into the direction of derivation. The 
different suffixes that are used to create genitival adjectives are largely sub- 
ject to complementary distribution based on the semantics of the base. In the 
most basic distribution, the suffixes -wann()- and -izza- are used on toponyms, 
whereas all other nominal bases, i.e. proper names and appellatives, are turned 
into possessors with the help of the suffixes -alla/i-, -tya/i- and -assa/i-, the last 
of which originated from Suffixaufnahme (Yakubovich 2008). Within this sec- 
ond group of suffixes, it is possible to observe temporal layering. Thus, -alla/i- is 
rarely found in adnominal adjectives in Iron Age Luwian any more, although it 
used to be applied heavily in the second millennium. The other two suffixes are 
very well attested in comparison. Yet -iya/i- also appears to be losing its hold, as 
itis still present in some highly frequent forms, but does not appear to be avail- 
able for creating new ones, at least not to the degree -assa/i- is. This is shown 
by the preponderance of hapax legomena among the -assa/i- forms, as well as 
the fact that -assa/i- is being used to mark possessors not only in the nominal 
domain, but also among the pronouns. 

In most contexts, genitive-marked possessors are easily exchangeable 
for forms marked as genitival adjectives, and in contrast to what might be 
expected, genitives and genitival adjectives do not differ semantically. In fact, 
the genitival adjectives are in the process of spreading through the entire 
system at the expense of the genitives, and among the toponyms hardly any 
genitive-marked possessors are left by the first millennium Bc. Only a small 
number of nouns prevent this re-marking when they constitute the possessa: 
the two words covered by FILIUS ‘son; child’, SERVUS ‘servant’ and alaman- 
‘name’, which are the most frequent possessa in the corpus. Analysis showed 
that genitives are selected reliably only if the possessors are proper nouns and 
directly adjacent to one of these four possessa; otherwise, genitive-marking is 
likely to give way to one of the derivational suffixes. Aside from the safe-haven 
some nouns provide, the genitive also still perseveres in linking-verb sentences 
and when encoding agents in participial modifiers that are always possessors 
at the same time. 

The changes observed in possessive marking are first and foremost morpho- 
logical in nature, but their effects manifest themselves most plainly on morpho- 
syntactic and syntactic levels. Compared to the genitive in <-sa>, the suffixes 
for forming genitival adjectives are usually much more explicit as markers of 
the same function from a morphological point of view. Derivational marking 
also leads to a clearer distribution of word classes within NPs, because the only 
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constituent to retain a genuinely substantival status in the phrase is the head 
noun, and all other constituents are relegated to other word classes. Both these 
points facilitate easier parsing of NPs, and the genitival adjectives are therefore 
a more efficacious means of encoding possessors than the genitives. The sys- 
tem is being changed gradually, since genitival adjectives are first and foremost 
found in oblique case NPs, whereas recte case NPs still rely on the genitive for 
marking possessors. However, the third person pronominal possessors already 
show that recte case NPs are not immune to genitival adjectives. That leads 
to the conclusion that the entire Suffixaufnahme development is being spear- 
headed by the pronouns, which is typologically expected. 

Agreement is an important feature in HLuwian, and it appears still to gain 
in importance during Iron Age times. One further effect of employing geniti- 
val adjectives instead of genitives is that the adjectives produce highly visible 
agreement in all constituents of NPs, and the phrasal heads act as its source. In 
contrast to the steadily increasing importance of the heads, non-heads seem to 
lose the ability to exact control over nominal heads as becomes evident from 
data on grammatical number in numerically quantified nouns. For much of 
the HLuwian period, there is a clear split, and the numerals ‘two’, ‘three’ and 
‘four’ effect plural number in the nouns they quantify. ‘Five’ and higher con- 
sistently precede nouns not marked as plurals but as morphological singulars, 
reflecting general number in these cases. In some late texts, however, general 
number forms can also be found with the numerals ‘two’ and ‘three’, and that 
suggests that the control of grammatical number these numerals used to have 
is vanishing. 

Furthermore, agreement mismatches are avoided in HLuwian, which 
becomes obvious when there are several possessa with only one possessor. If 
the possessa differ in gender and/or number, HLuwian requires that the pos- 
sessor be repeated so as to show full agreement with each possessum; there is 
no default form the language resorts to in these cases. This strict approach to 
agreement with all elements is limited to the phrasal level. On the sentence 
level, agreement still classifies as syntactic instead of semantic, but it is also 
highly dependent on proximity. Thus, if the subject position in a sentence is 
filled by two or more coordinated NPs, the verb will show number agreement 
with the nearest of these NPs rather than revert to plural by default (Melchert 
2003a: 201-202). A somewhat similar pattern is found in NPs with more than 
one possessor for a single possessum, because the possessum consistently dis- 
plays singular marking when indicating a single referent for each possessor, 
although that does not reflect the cumulative effect more than one possessor 
may have with respect to referents in the real world. 
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In the domain of syntax, aspects of word order were investigated along with 
the syntactic status of the different types of adnominal elements. Statistical 
word order analysis supports the general view that HLuwian is left-branching, 
as determiners, quantifiers and modifiers usually appear before their head 
noun. Deviations from this norm are not the same across the different con- 
stituents, however, and they were found to be caused by several factors. 

The demonstratives za- ‘this’ and apa- ‘that’ are primarily deictic, and they 
occupy the initial position in NPs in nearly all cases, while further adnominal 
elements such as modifiers follow them. In the rare instances when a demon- 
strative follows its head noun, the reordering results from Phoenician influ- 
ence in the KARATEPE bilingual. Most of the postnominal demonstratives can 
hence be found in the bilingual, and saliency probably plays a role in those 
from the assur letters. 

In connection with determination, the syntactic status of the different 
groups of adnominal elements was assessed by way of their combinability. 
Possessives were shown to allow demonstratives in the same NP, especially 
when the possessors are encoded as genitival adjectives. That speaks against 
regarding the genitival adjectives as determiners, and instead they should 
be counted among the modifiers. Examples with pronominal possessors or 
genitive-coded possessors in addition to demonstratives are scarce, but they 
tentatively support the hypothesis that possessors do not fall among the deter- 
miners in HLuwian for the most part. 

Quantifiers are also found before their head nouns in most cases, and word 
order changes there do not appear to be caused by influence from another 
language alone, but can be the result of other factors besides. Among the non- 
numerical universal quantifiers, a post-head position appears to be the only 
possible option for *430 (punata-), which is found in older inscriptions. This 
quantifier therefore does not range among the usual prenominal elements. Its 
younger equivalent tanima/i-, however, occurs more often before its head noun 
than after it, but its distribution is by no means as dominated by prenominal 
occurrences as that of the demonstratives. In fact, the position of tanima/i- 
hinges on what other elements are contained in the NPs besides the quanti- 
fier. For as soon as a determiner or a modifier is included in the phrase, the 
quantifier is relocated behind the head noun, while the other elements remain 
before the noun. Also, tanima/i- appears susceptible to influence from other 
languages concerning its position in the NP, which becomes obvious again in 
the KARATEPE bilingual. The position of tanima/i- is hence more flexible than 
that of the demonstratives, and one reason for that may lie in residual effects 
from the earlier universal quantifier *430. 
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The numerical quantifiers, on the other hand, appear to have no such flex- 
ibility. At a rate of two per cent in well over 200 adnominal numerals, it is 
doubtful whether a post-head position is actually open to attributively used 
numerals at all. Attestation of post-nominal examples are late and most leave 
room for interpretation, the only secure example appearing to be appositional. 
Even in more complex Nps, the numerals remain prenominal in all cases. 
Measure terms usually intervene between the numerals and their head nouns, 
but combinations with modifiers are treated differently. If Nps with numerals 
also contain modifiers, the modifiers are moved behind the noun. Regarding 
word order, the numerical quantifiers are consequently more similar to the 
demonstratives in that both maintain their prenominal, and indeed mostly 
first position in NPs and can in fact depose other elements from their usual 
position. 

Modifiers also precede their heads for the most part, but their word order can 
be altered by a variety of factors. Thus the type of noun heading the phrase has 
a direct bearing on what kinds of modification are actually possible. Personal 
names do not appear to permit genuinely attributive modification, as modi- 
fiers are always postposed in phrases headed by personal names in the same 
way as appositions. With all other heads, the usual position of the modifiers is 
prenominal, and only a small number can be found postnominally. Nominal 
heads may be fronted to the beginning of their phrase for purposes such as 
topicalisation, contrastive focus and establishing new discourse referents, but 
changing linearisation in these contexts is obviously not a strict requirement, 
or else the numbers of postnominal modifiers would be considerably higher. 
Still, that reordering of the NP can be triggered by such contextual features 
suggests that postposing modifiers does not automatically effect their being 
perceived as appositions. Moreover, pre- and postnominal positioning is evi- 
dently not used to distinguish between restrictive and non-restrictive modi- 
fiers. Such flexibility appears to be limited to the NP level and does not extend 
to lower levels within the phrase. In more complex modifiers such as adnomi- 
nal participial phrases, word order is strictly head-final, and a/I- or G-marked 
agents(/possessors) always precede the participles they belong to. 

A common denominator for almost all post-head occurrences of usually 
pre-head constituents is that they are the result of an optional change in 
word order, not a forced one. Matters of information structure can evidently 
be coded in different ways in HLuwian, and word order is but one of several 
options, though undeniably one of the most effective in texts that are written 
instead of spoken. 

In contrast to nearly all other adnominals, appositions in the form of 
titles are almost universally found behind the proper nouns (including deity 
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names) to which they belong. While the headedness of such phrases cannot 
be assessed on syntactic or morphological grounds, the semantic relationship 
between titles and proper nouns is clear. The titles are more generic, and the 
more specific proper nouns precede them in a way similar to modifiers after 
Hackstein (2010). For most titles, prenominal occurrences are hence rare and 
limited to certain contexts. Only two titles, SOL, ‘My Sun’ and DOMINUS ‘lord’, 
are regularly put before the names they accompany, and both appear to repre- 
sent honorifics instead of regular titles such as REX ‘king’. 

Stacking is another point relevant in connection with modifiers and appo- 
sitions, as NPs can contain more than one member of either category at the 
same time. Strings of stacked modifiers usually appear before their phrasal 
head and only very rarely on both sides at the same time, as the few exam- 
ples of circumnominal possession show. The ordering of such strings seems to 
be determined by saliency and semantic content most of all, and the weight 
of the elements does not appear to have great influence when the modifiers 
are on a par syntactically. Hierarchically structured strings with recursive 
possession are ordered in accordance with the strong left-branching tenden- 
cies HLuwian has. The separate entities in the strings are usually juxtaposed 
asyndetically, and their syntactic relationship remains unspecified. Only the 
context serves to clarify which interpretation a given string of modifiers man- 
dates, and underspecification is consequently the most economical option in 
these structures. 

Stacked appositions appear after their phrasal heads because nearly all titles 
and relational terms are limited to that position at any rate. The appositions 
are ordered according to their semantics and their weight, which depends 
on how complex their modification is. Administrative titles usually precede 
relational terms, because the latter mostly require modifiers that anchor them 
semantically. While appositions may be quite complex because of extensive 
modification, they generally represent sequences of syntactically equal ele- 
ments when stacked. 

This overview shows that the constituents of HLuwian Nps are flexible to 
different degrees with respect to word order. Among the determiners, there is 
very little flexibility, and the same counts for the numerical quantifiers. In com- 
parison, the modifiers appear to enjoy much greater freedom, but discussion 
of the data has shown that post-nominal occurrences are far from frequent 
in the Iron Age texts even for modifiers and actually seem to become fewer. 
This suggests that HLuwian is moving towards a more rigidly left-branching 
structure overall. If that is indeed the case, it would explain the behaviour of 
the universal quantifier tanima/i-. Its post-nominal occurrences would be the 
remnants of an earlier state of affairs while it is in the process of switching to 
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left-branching in the first millennium. Much of that change has already been 
accomplished, and instead of showing greater variability than the other quan- 
tifiers, it would actually become increasingly similar to them. 

Reasons for moving towards stricter left-branching may be sought language- 
internally, but it is equally possible that the development is due to Luwian 
being used more and more by non-native speakers for representative pur- 
poses. If the speakers’ command of Luwian was not fully developed, this may 
have led to them relying overly on the left-branching patterns that are so well- 
represented in the language. The patterns are then applied universally, some- 
times in a hypercorrect manner. 

From a larger typological point of view, HLuwian actually remains much the 
same it was during the Bronze Age and only shifts the relative importance it 
places on some areas of the system to other areas. In syntactic terms, it retains 
its SOV order and perhaps even strengthens the head-final pattern by becom- 
ing more strictly left-branching. Morphosyntactically, it remains a dependent- 
marking language, but at the same time, it advances markers of dependency 
and agreement that are more visible than would be expected from its fusional 
morphology. These changes in the realm of morphology are overall slight in so 
far as a suffix resulting from earlier Suffixaufnahme and spreading through the 
system is treated the same as the other derivational suffixes. While the change 
to marking possessors as adjectives serves to structure NPs more clearly, it 
still does not alleviate one of the drawbacks of the older genitive, i.e. indicat- 
ing the actual number of the possessor(s). As is well-known, earlier attested 
Kizzuwatna Luwian has remedied the situation by introducing the suffix con- 
glomerate -assanz- (Melchert 20002: 173-179),! but HLuwian shows no trace of 
that or indeed any similar development. 

In addition to the morphosyntactic changes discussed so far, the analyses 
have brought to light a few changes in the lexicon of HLuwian as collateral find- 
ings. Thus, the universal quantifier *430 (punata-) is exchanged for tanima/t- 
around the turn of the millennium, and some titles such as MAGNUS.REX 
‘great king’ and SOL, ‘My Sun’ drop out of use while others come to the fore, 
e.g. IUDEX ‘ruler’. 

The study has also shown again how great an impact the shape of the 
corpus has on the linguistic description based on it and hence the grammatical 
landscape perceived to be characteristic for that language. Compared to refer- 
ence grammars of modern languages, the present description of the HLuwian 
NP places considerably greater emphasis on matters of possession, whereas 
non-possessive modification plays a very minor role simply because the data 
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for one are plentiful, and scarce for the other. The difference is even more tan- 
gible with regard to appositions. They are an area often hardly touched upon 
in modern grammars, but they constitute an important point in most HLuwian 
texts and cannot be left out in an investigation of their morphosyntax. 

It should therefore be borne in mind that this is first and foremost a descrip- 
tion and analysis of what probably used to be a fairly marginal part of HLuwian, 
ie. the NP in mainly heroic and commemorative inscriptions. That part of the 
language probably entails a great many more elaborate constructions and styl- 
ised language than most other genres. Consequently, the picture that arises 
from the HLuwian data is one of a language that is not only capable of highly 
complex NPs, but also makes ample use of them, yet this has probably very 
little to do with other registers. 

Many areas of HLuwian still await detailed analysis. For instance, the lexi- 
con (besides the titles covered by Giusfredi 2010) needs to be investigated, not 
least because it would shed additional light on the temporal layering proposed 
in the present study. Another field that requires study is morphosyntax and 
syntax beyond the NP with a focus on several different points. To name but a 
few, these include agreement, word order, configurationality and perhaps even 
subcategorisation at least for the most frequent verbs. HLuwian permits far 
greater variation on the sentential level than on the phrasal level, and it would 
seem that the inscriptions, which appear to be carefully planned for the most 
part, offer an ideal basis for studying word order phenomena and information 
structuring. The findings of such analyses could also be used to assess more 
precisely how important parameters such as topic, saliency, focus and contrast 
are in determining word order within NPs, and a study of agreement would 
show whether the gradual changes to the system outlined here for the NP can 
be found at the sentence level as well. 
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morphology 188-197 
postnominal 261-266 

possessive structures, grammaticalisation 
of 218 

possessives 40 
enclitic 187 fn 129 
free-standing 
status of 52-55 

possessor raising 138-142, 262 fn 214, 304 
fn 60 

possessor, (en)coding/marking of 
205-206 


221-225 


128, 133, 


possessors 
distribution 207-208 
frequency 180-181 


lexical and pronominal 211 
marking of 210 


multiple 211-212, 268-269 
nominal 140 
pronominal 139, 186-21 


prototypical 180 
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possessors (cont.) 
repetition of 214-216 
third person 
possessum, marking of 133 
postposition 250 fn 202 
productivity 162-163 
professional designations 


205-210 


279-280 
pronouns 
demonstrative 32 
enclitic 140-141 
morphology 186-187 
orthotonic 50-51, 140-141, 205 
personal 32-33, 140-141 
third person 51 
pronunciation 25 
proper nouns see PNs 
prose 13 


quantifiers, syntactic status 70 
quantification 63-116, 310 
quantifiers 40, 311-312 
distributive 65 
Greek 68 
inflection 69-70 
Latin 68 
non-numerical 63-71, 311 
numerical 63, 71-100, 312 
totality 66 
universal 63-71 
word order 100-114 
recharacterisation 204 
referentiality 41 
referents 
extra-linguistic 
new 262-263 
quantity of 90 
reinforcement, negative and 
171-175 


257-258 


positive 
relation 132 
relational terms 
relative clause 2 
rhotacism 12, 234-235 fn 185 


278-279 


saliency 56,59, 113, 224, 233, 238-239, 256, 259 
scalar interpretation 166 
script 

cuneiform 10 

hieroglyphic 12 


INDEX 


seals 13 

selectional restriction 184 

setnoun g1fn35 

Sidetic 9 

spoken language 

stacking 313 

statistical validity 19 

storm-god, local 226 

structural transfer 102 fn 49, 252 fn 205 

structures, formulaic 186 

subject complement 221 

Suffixaufnahme 148-149, 186, 204, 208, 210, 
314 

superlative 19 

suppletion 194 

syllable coda,nin 25 


12, 20, 50, 173 fn. 109, 224 


syncretism 27 
syntactic complexity 154-158 
syntactic hierarchy 173 
syntactic status 311 
syntax 308, 311-314 
morphology-free 
patterns 37 
67 fn 7 
system, typeof 88-100 


156 fn 77 


Syria 


Tarhuntassa 8 
terminology 5, 134, 274-275, 277 {n7 
text types 13 
commemorative 16 
contracts 17 
dedicatory 16 
heroic 16 
impact 17 
letters 17 
lists 17 
memorial 16 
texts, origin 18 
titles 274 
administrative 278-279 
attestations of 281-284 
distribution of 281-284 
extended 290-297 
frequency of 280, 282 
honorary 279 fn.14, 306 
meaning 280 
morphology of 276 
position of 298-299 
stacking of 288-289 


INDEX 


syntax of 276 


with modifiers 
token reference 
topic(alisation) 


290-2907 
247 
32, 242, 245, 256-264 


toponyms 147, 151-154 
translation practice 307 


truth conditions 


66 


typevs.token 162 
typology 3, 6, 36, 55, 99, 272, 314 


Uniformitarian Pr: 


inciple 71 


univerbations 144 fn 50 


variants, phonological 142 


Wackernagel position 140-141 
-wann(t)- 151-154 
word classes 309-310 


hierarchy of 
wordorder 3u 
basic 35-38 


173 fn 


change in 305, 312 


determiners 55-61 
flexibility of 313-314 
of quantifiers 100-14 
rigidity of 202-203 
with appositions 297-306 
word stress 152 fn 71 
writing systems 21 
cuneiform 21-22 
hieroglyphic 21, 22-25, 
writing 
aesthetics 143-144 
direction of 25, 196, 243-244 
inflectional endings 27 
style of 124 
written language 20-21, 173 fn 109 


Yarri 67 {n5 


zadi/zari/zidi 148 fn 58 
zati 148 fn58 

Zin 57 

zu 200 fn 143 
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